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in three Bookes : 


Declaring by Hiſtorical Obſervations” 
and Examples, FC 
THE BEGINNING. PROGRESSE, 


AND CONSVMMATIO 
of that moſt Noble - 4 


ART. & 


And Low toſs ancient ARTIFICERS attained. 
to their ſtill ſo much admired Excellencie. 
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Written firſt in Liekieby FRANCISCUS Jux1us, F.F, 
And now by Him Ezeliſbed, with ſome Ad- 
_ ditions and Alterations, 
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Prinred by Richard Hodghinſonne : andare to be 
- ſfoldby Daniel Frere, at the figne of the Bull 
* "ME Little-Britain, 1638, 
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-+ HARE; 


WTO EO —_ ET PTY as aA. c ———__u____L_w_—_T__d_w__ ade oor ; 
: ; 


my Fae good Late” 
and HMiſtreſſe. 


MADAME; 

zI'S oh ſweet and glori- 
ous harmony of es: 
| heroicall vertues, | 


jo high abirth, _ 


_ and matched with 
the moſt Huſtrious 


Lord your husband, the very patterne of 
A - | Truc 


| happily conjoyned 


” Wy | 4 
_ ——— 


Tn ErersTLE 


true Nobilitie, enforceth theworld farre | 
. andneere with honour and admiration to | 
behold and renowne you:ſo doth my con- | 
. Uitionrequire,that I within thislittle Bri- | 
24in world, in which weelive, ſhould unto  ! 
your publike glory addemy particular te- 
{timony of your bountie and muniticence; 
whereby Iam engaged, above any other 
_ of your ſervants, to leeke any means both _ 
_ tointimate my knble dutie, and to pro- | 
FF fefſemyrthankfullmind wyour noble fa- | 
+!  milie. Neitherneeded I goe farre to find 
:  _  myoccifionand ſubject; - buteven tomake 
© ufeofthat,which inyour ſervice,and with-' 
in the walls of your own houle, I had pro- | 
_ duced : TI meane my blerradods: of the . [/ 
manner of painting in uſe among theanci- 
. ents. Forſeeing your Ladiſhip upon ths 
firſt ſight of my Larine copie, was pleaſed 
to expreſſe your deſire of having it Engli- 


_—— |. fred; there ſcemeda way to be opened un- 


_—_—— 


DzvicaToRyY. 


—_— >To wm 


tome, of effefting thar my ſerviceable in- © 


tent : and the rather, becauſe ſome things 
having paſled therein, which ( as one day 


 _ teachethanoth & )! in the review and more 


mature cogitation I withed might be alte-. 
red, I thought belt to begin thar correcti- 
on in this preſent Edition. Nor doel fo : 
much oyer-ween, but that I ſeeand con- 
felle, that this tranſlation befitteth rather 
the native fluency of onein-bred, thanthe . 
forced ſtile of aforrainer: and th io un- 
to ſevereeyes it might ſcene an unpar do- 
nable prefumption,tohavetakenupon me 


 aburden lounfit for my ſhoulders to beare, 


and th erewith ro interrupt your: hi oher 
conceits ; yet feel! ing my ſclteinſpired with 
courage by the ſignification of your noble 
defire( which wrought inmy heart, what - 
anabſolute command uſeth to worke in 0- 


thers YI ſtoutly fell tO my taske. W herein \ 


I doubr 1 not, but that, if you NN by a 
bp L. 3 _ favou- 


i Eprorte Dipbicks 0RY. 


EE liable Lo rudi _—_ ſhall; judgeme! not 


= alrogether undurtitull, Woh not preciſc- 
"ly othcous; others alio will think chat this 


.my forwardneſl | in accomplithing your 
 dchire, may make all pardonable, itnotin 
ſome degree acceptable. Howloever theſe 
rude and impertec attempts of your duti- 
full ſervant, ſhall finde their chiefeſt pro- 
 recionand perfe&ion| in wearing the faire 
and glorious livery of your moſt noble 
_ and worthy name. And thus humbly lay- 


i ing both my ſelfe and my. endeavours at. 


= feerof yourLadiſhip, ro whom I wiſh | 
All encreaſeofhonorand happineſle, el ever. 
Tremaine _ | 


Tow H onors  Dunbly | 


| dewoted ſervant 
From Arundel] - bh, | | 
Auns 1638. /{prp.28. 


Fs aNcIscus Jux1us T -. 


SHATSPSSPSSRLHRES 


[2 Erlegi hunc T ralaturs.cu timlus f, [T he Painting of 
the Antien ts &c. ] in quo mibil reperio, quo minis cum 


utilitate publz ict imprimatur : itatamen ut ſt noninira tres 
|  anen ſes proxime ſequertes typis mandetur, bec Licemtis ” T; 


91111110 tat fn 


Ex EdibusLambethanis, 
Mart.28. 1639. 


R * z# Chriſto Patri, acD ® 


4 
a” PI ——_ cu 1 


D. Arch. Cant. 
Sacelany ome ſticus. 
| . Gui. Brar. 
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Japan ER RAT A. 

Age 12, linc 31. read bafte. p. 79, 1.7. r. Himerius.p.c4,1.25. 

k © r. checker-worke-like, p.1 05, 1.6. r, Euphorion. p.107,1.7.r.ſche- 

© {raf, | pls 5 of l I 7. Oppianus. D. ef ff 1 7. parembograpbers. P-202, 
.Y2:r. Agatharchus. p. 214, |. 17.r. expoſed. p. 217, 1.19. r. Citzer. 


EIS rg PP: 2D 5. I.5 6; F. 290, Pe. < 5/6 3 [. 1 A . 18 INJentorm . P» 2 871. I 2.adde CN, 
© P31, 1.5. r. accomping.p, 322, 1, 20.r.faire. Pe 32 4. 1.6.r.fitteth. 


P.329; 1. 12, adde an, 


b, 


Cl 


; Yhereas there be ſome few faults eſcaped in the marginal] 
_- and other quorations, the I atine copic may give direQi- 
on-for unecndmen@pf the ſame. 21 _ 
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ITE = purpoſe 2s, by Gods afſ ance, 
#4 (FL toſer forth the Art of paint- 


 1ng, 4s in old times it bath be- 
Sl gun, as it Was promoted, as it 
came to that wonderfull per- 
eFion mentioned in ancient Authors. The 
firſt booke toucheth the firſt beginnings of Pi- 
ure. T be ſecond booke propoundeth druerſe 


meanes tending to the advancement of this 


Art. Te #bird ry nas of the maine 


grounds 


iN 


no, 
& n oY x4 
Fad 2 _— 5 S——_ = — ——_ —— — —_—— 
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gr King of Art, the hich being well obſer- 
' ved by the old Artificers, made them. come 
 neerer t0 the height of perfe&ion. As concer- 
 ningthe Firſt book, after a generall obſerva 
7i0n of the inbred delight men take in the imi- 
ration of the warkes of Nature, wee doe there- 
— oo: We ſomewhat further ghat this delight ſlir- 
© , . redupbyourimugigationemboldenethit ſelfe, 
— | /-. and ſtill doth by little and little undertake 
= greater matters , ſhunning onely that ſame 
mmmoderate ſtudy of ſuch fooliſh an1 giddy- 
beaded fancies, as young beginners often are. 
 curried away withall. Seeing alſo that many 
Artificers Fin Yo have drawne that ſame 
love of new-fangled couceits from Poets, I 
did not thinke it amiſſe to ſhew what affinitie 
i there is between Poehie and Picture; adding 
® | "pontheſameoccaſion how they nre 10 prepare - 
oi | themſelves that would willingly attaine-to 
ſome $kill in Judging the Ry of'e excelion | | 
6ankl 11 | 


Wh. L1sT ” 


Lis. I. E-3 4, 


He good and great maker of this Uni- 
=, a. 5 created theworld after ſo glori- 
VV ous and beautifull amanner, that rhe 
Greekes together with the Romanes, 
a conſent alſo of the Nations perſia- 
ding them thereunto *, have called it * Pj. lib. Tl. 
— m—_—_— |; the name of an Oren: Moreover, #t.hiſt.c2.4. 
Man, whom many ancient Authors * call the little world, + 1,41. 1. 
1s not made after the image of God to reſemble the wilde IV. Aſtron. 
| beaſts in following of their luſts, bur that the memory of Gaknus 1b... 
his originall ſhould lift np his noble ſoule- to the love'oFa 7 T1. at wſic 
vertnous deſire of glory. This opinion was of old grafted £4/!%%n2 cor- 
in the hearts of good men; neither doe the learned onely, Ar 

emeſins Ca. 
but the vulgar ſortalſo eſteem rhe way of vertue to be the 7 1,7 ,,,.- 
true way by which onr mortall and tranſitory condition þ,mjmir Full. 
attaineth ro an everlaſting fame. Bur among ſuch anam- Firmicur 
ber of vertuous courſes asmay ſerve to ger a great and du- prefat. libri 
rable renowne, every one doth moſt commonly d*Hhberate 7 *rti4 Mas 
with his own naturall- inclination. The one by a praiſe- ***+ _ 
_ worthy boldnefſe undertaketh to compaſie with hisunder- - 

ſtanding the unmeaſtrable meaſares of heaven, leaving 

unto the following ages a full account of rhe innumerable 


_—_ of heavenly lights, as a moſt certain and ſure inhe- 
Þ 2 ritance, 


pores kumant, 


_ 


The ancient Art _ 
WW *Z3.1Lna. ritance, ſayth P/znze *, if peradventure afterwards any one 
biſt.cip.25. would take upon him to be heire thereoE Another doth Ye 
_ notſtick toprie into the moſt profound myſteries of Na- | 
ture; neither will he give his mind any reſt till he hath m © 
ſome meaſure conceived the nature of the floting clouds, 
thecauſe of thnnder, lighening, and of all thoſe rhings that 
- above or about rhe earth doe terrifie the hearrof man. He 
g0z2th about rhe {carch of thoſe things with a very great 
F Fs coufhdence,as knowing himſelte to beplacedn this ſtately 
_ theater, roviewand tro conſider all ſuch wonders of God. 
Anaxagoras being aſked ro what end he was brought fotth, 
anſwered ; Tobehold che Sunne, Moone, and Heavens; 
ſee Diogenes Laertins, lib.TT, in the life of Anaxagoras. 
T _ Yeawhatis man,T pray you, but 4 creature approaching mee- 
| *Declamat. veſt anto God, as Duintilian* ſpeaketh, and ordained to the \ 
COLE rontemplationof the things contained iy the world ; ſeealſo 
Oo adrrianiEpid. lib.l. cap.6. Dionyſ. Longinus de ſublimi orat. 
dS 31. Tamblichws in Protrept. cap. 3. Although now ©n7u- 
ti4ian andall theother Authors ſpeak very well to rhe pur- 
2 > poſe; Tx{/etorall that commeth a great deal neerer to the 
--- * Zib.11. de point wehave inhand:; war himſelfe, ſayth he *, 3s borne to 
Natura Deo- contemplate and toimitate the world ;, not being any manner 
mm. of wayperfet, but onely a ſmall parcell of what is perf*F. 
 : $2. As many then as are taken up with this kind of me- 
ditations, might ſeeme to goe farre beyond the ordinary 
ſort of men, if they likewiſe werenot lefr behind by them 
b that doe not onely view bur alſo imitate the wonders of 
3 Holz in Nature. The painters, layth S. Chryſoſtome *, offer the mix- 
Pfalmum L. ing of their colours, endeavont to ſet forth a lively ſimilitude of 
. dive/ſeviſible things + thus doe they paint reaſonable and nn- 
reaſowable creatures, trees,warres, battels, flreames of bloud, 
Pikes, Kings, ordinary men ; they make alſo Era 
| $318 13 30g | z 


# 
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of Par Nt1NG. 


the King fitting, a barbarows enemy throwae downe undey his 
feet, the points of ſpeares, running rivers, goodly medowes - 
to be ſhort, they prepare unto the ſpeFators a wery pleaſant 
feht, whileſt they ſtudy by the force of thiir Art to expreſſe alt 
mann: of viſible things. The words of I{dorus Peluſiota are 
likewiſe worth noting; the Pazaters, ſaythhe *, when they 
make bodily ſhapes of things without hodie, uſe ſometimes to 
paint a lone hand which ſetteth a crowne upon the head of the 
Princes of this world ; ſignify ing, that this ſoveraign power is 
given them from heaven.Socrates toucketh allo the large ex- 
tent of this Art, when he ſayth *, the Painters (tudie with 
their colgurs to expreſſe, hollow and ſwelling, darke and light- 
ſome, hard aud ſoft, rough and ſmoath, new and old bodies. 
Flowers, among all other viſible things, ſhew the greateſt 
varietieof colours; yet have the Painters attempted to ex- 
prefle the ſame, as appeareth in the famous painter Paxſtas, 
who being in love with his Country-woman G/ycera, was 
the firſt that affayed robring the Art to ſuch a wonderfull 
yarietie of colours as there 15 to be ſeene in flowers: for be- 
holding ſometimes how neatly ſhee did makegarlands,and 
being no lefſe raviſhed with that dexterity ofhers then with 


herbeaurie, he could not bur take the pencill in his hand to 


ſtrive with Nature it ſelf-;ſee P/z»ze xxx2,1 0. Apelles like- 


 wiſepainred things that can not be painted; Thunder and 


Lightning : ſee P/zzje inthe ſame place. It may ſeeme then 
that TheophylaFus Simocaiys did caſt his eye upon ſome 
ſachlike relation, when he * maintaineth that Pazrters nmn- 
dertake to expreſſe ſuch things as Nature 3s not able to doe. 
$ 3. Ir remaineth howſoever,that among ſo many Arts 
as doe procure u-everia(ting glory; this Art is none of the 
meaneſt. And as it 15 a very great matter to carry in our 
mind the true inages both of living and lifeleſfe creatures, 
: B|'3 ” {0 


* Lib. TIT. t- 
piſt. I 91. | 


of 
FI 


* Apu A Keng= 
phantem lib, 
TIT. Apo 


mnen. 


* Epiſt. 37. 
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The ancient Art 
{O18 ita greater matter to worke ont a true and lively fimi- 
litude of thoſe inward images; eſpecially if the Artificer 


h— 


_ doth nor tie his imitation to ſome particular, thongh never 


= *Dzifert VII 


* XI ] Ae 


& 


 * Lsb, TT. in 
T ineum. 
Plitonis. 


x Hetan. 


{0 faire a body;bar followeth rather the perfe&tion of an in- 
ward image madeupin his mind by amoſt earneſtand aſli- 
duons obſervation of all ſuch bodies as in their owne kind 
arc moſt exceiling. Sxch as carve images, ſayth Maximmns 
Tyrins *, having gathered all that 3x ſeverall bodies is reputed 


to be faire, bring at by the means of their art 3n one ſingular i- 


mitationof a conventent, pure, and well-proportzoned beautie 


To paſſe; aeither ſhall you find in haſte a body ſo accurately ex- 
adG,as tocompareit with the beautie of a ſtatue : For the Arts 


doe ever feeke what 3sfaireſt. Ovid ſeemerhto point at this, 
when he doth deſcribe Cyarms, the faireſt ofall the Cen- 
taures, he had a pleaſing livelineſſe in his counten:nce, ſayth 
he *, and for as mach as bewas like aman, ſo came his mcke, 
his ſhoulders, his hands, his breſt, weereſt of all to the praiſe= 


worthy images of the Artiſts, Wee are likewiſe toobſerve, 


that Phzloſtratys doth very often compare the beanty of the 
ancient heroicall Worthies with the beantie of artificiall 
Statues, as you may ſee in his deſcription of Proteſilaws, Eu- 
phorbas, Neoptolems, and elſewhere. If you doe take a mar 
brouzht forth by Nature, ſayth Proclus *, and another made by 
the art of carving : yet ſhall not he that is made by Natwre rhol- 
ly ſeeme ſtatelier : For Art doth many things more exa@ly. 
Ovid exprefieth the ſame, when he witneſſech *, that Piz- 
alien did carve the ſwow-white ivorie image with ſuch a luc- 
hte dexteritie., that it was altogether impoſſible ſuch a woman 


ſhould be borne. Such Artificers therefore as carry in their 
mind an uncorrupt image of perfed& beautie, do moſt com- 


monly powre forth into their workes ſome certaine glim- 
mering ſparkles of the inward beautie contained in their 
C ; 
1! minds : 
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minds ;..neuher may we aunks this to be yery.eaſieg for 
accorging ta 4pollapion Tyoncw * his opinion, tatwbjebdr * Epift. 19. 
beft, is, atpay lard io te found, ont, bard tphejudged. Acigalfo 
well obſervedby an ancient Orator*, that the 72nitation of 4 * In Pang 
m20[7 #blolnte beantie is ever moſt hard and difficult £ ark as it 11ax1 m. 

#548 44fe meite t0:fet forth 4 trwt ferretituae. of deformitze by "OC þ . aiclo. 
ber awae markgs, ſo op the;contrary the femilitiide of aperfeet 
beautze is 45 rarely. ſeene #5 the beartief ſelfz. It wasnot un- 
knowneunto Zenxys; fayrh Trize*, that Nature would ne- * 7: ipſo ſt. 
ver beſtow upon one particular bodje al{theperfetions of 7m mitio 1b, 
beaugics ſeeing tharnorhing isſoncatlyſhapedby Nature, 77.4 J-0ent 
butthere willalwayes\in ontzor atherparttherofſomeno» 

table diſpropertion be fond ; as if nothing more ſhould be 
lefr her to diſtribute unto others, ifſhe had once conferred 
upon pne, all what is ttnely beantifull. Wherefore, when 
this noble Artificer intended tokeaveuntorheinhabicants 
of Crotona achoicepatterne of a moſt beantifall woman, 

' hedidnot thinke it good to ſecke the perfeftionofafault- 
lefle tormoſitie 1n one particular body ;; but he pick'd our 
of.che whole.Citie, ive ofthe well-favouredtwvingins, ro, 
the end henyght ingdgn'themthargerfed beautve, whith, as 
Lucian iſpeakerth *,. of weceſſitie ruſt be but one. So doth Ze- * In Hermo- 
#pphox very fitly to thispurpoſe. bring in Socrates his dif@= 7790. 

courſe held with the Painter Parrhaſins, ſeeing it ir mot ſoea- 

te, layth $pcrates *, to mectzxzth any une that doth altogether * Apud Xeng- 
conſiſt of irreprehewfitle parts, jo is its that you haviugeho ſep phontem lib, 
out of every part of jeverall bodies what is fitteſt for your turne. T1T. Apo- 
bring to paſſe that the whole figures made by your Art ſreme to em: 
be raoft comelyand beautifull. 

$.4- Ontofrhismoſt abſolate forr of imitation there 
doth bud forth the Art of deſigning, the Arrof painting, 
| the Artof caſting, and all other Arts of that kind. So doth 
| Phz-" 
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 Tcomum, 


A Orat. In- 
ſert. lib. IT. 
Cap. I'7. 

, Lib. AX £52 


| *.Iy procemio Philoftratus _ ſo call this ſame Imitation 4» ancient inven- 


tion, and altogether agreeing with Nature. The proofe of 
which point could here moſt readily be drawne ont of that 
buſie eagerneſſe we doſee in almoſt all young children, that 
follow the tender imaginations of their rude and unexerci- 
ſed conceits1n making of babies and orher images our of 
clay or wax,burt that we thinke it better not co trouble our 


ſelvesroo much with the proofe of a thing which is cleare 


enough in it ſelte, ſeeingevery one may ſufficiently informe 
himſelfe concerning this point, who will hur caſt an eye up< 
on the daily paſtimes uſed among little ones. Letus otiely 
obſerve out of Onintilian*, that all ſuch things 4s are ac- 


compliſhed by Art, doe ever draw their firſt b-giunings out 7 


Nature: as alſo,that the greater part of 4rts,touſethe wor 
of the ſame Author *, doth conſiſt #7 Imitation « {038 34 like- 
wiſe an uſuall thing 3 the whole cour ſe of onr life e, that we our 


ſelves ſtudy alwayes to do what we like 711 others : childrex fol- 


low the copies which are ſet them,untill they get a perfe@ habit 
of writing : Muſs icians expreſſe the voice of their teachers - 
Painters imitate theworkes of their predeceſſors : husbandmen 
doe frame themſelves after the proſperous experience of them 
that tilled their ground with good ſucceſſe : and we doe alwayes 
72 the firſt entrance of all kind of learning, order our labours 
after anexample propounded unto ws. 

$ 5. Neither may the great multitude of naturall things 
that our Imitation buſieth it ſelfe withall, put us in ſucha 
tright as to hinder our good endeavours ; - ſeeing it 15 no_ 
more requiſite 1n this Art then in many other Arts, that we 
ſhould after a moſt troubleſome manner goeover every Iit- 


tleihing; asif it werenot poſſible ro attaine to perfeftion, 


unleſſe we did learn to imitate all things that are in Nature. 
Cenainly, the large diffuſed! nature of things cannot abide 
} | that | 
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that a teacher ſhould weary his ſchollars with ſuch an infi- 


nite number of figures ; and whoſoever doth undertake a= , 


ny ſuch thing, ſhall undergoe theſe 10 7nconvenzences, ſayth 


uintilian*,9s to [ay alway too much, andyet never to ſay all. * Lib. V. 
Thns may we very well be farisfied with the Imitation of <c-f- 19. 


- the chiefeſt things, aſſuring our ſelves that lefler things will 

follow of themſelves. Polycletus, having made Herewles,did 
not finde it a difficult matter to make the Lyons skinne, or 
the many-headed water-ſnake. Phidzas likewiſe, having 

made the image of Mzzerva,did not thinke it much to make 
 upher ſhield. No body doth ſo excell 72 greater matters. layth 
Duintilian*, as to faile in leſſer: unleſſe Phidias by chance 
1a? Jupiter beſt of all, but that ſome body els ſhould have been 
better at the making of ſuch things as the worke was to be gar- 
iſhed withall. The words of the incomparable Orator are 
remarkable; as 7 other Arts, fayth Twllie *, when the bardeſt 


things are propounded, there is no need that the reſt ſhould be 


delivered after a laborious and toileſome manner, as being now 


eafte and reſembling the things taught afore +, ſo in the Art of 


Painting,if any one hath throughty learned how to paint a mas, 
the ſame ſhall likewiſe know how to paint a man of what ſhape 
and age be himſelfe Iiſteth, although it may be he n:ver learned 
to make any ſuch frgnres apart by themſelves : neiiher is it to 
be feared, that he who can paint a Lyon cr a Bull paſſane well, 
ſhould not be able to doe the ſame in many other beaſts. that 
walke por four feet. This point 1 alſo confirmed in the fol- 
lowing words of the moſt learned 91iniilian;a Maſter muſt 


* [ib. IT. 
Cap. 3. 


* Lib. 11, de © 
Oratore, 


every day, fayth he *, by ſeverall examples ſhew the order and * Lib.lV TI. 


connexion of things:to the end inat by a continuall praFTice,we 
ſhould till paſſe on to things of the 1;ke nature « for it is #mpoſ- 
ſible 10 propound all what may be imitaicd by Art: neither is 
there any Painter that hath learred to tarilate all natural! 
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things : but having once perceived the Irne manner er of i zmita- 


tine, be ſhall eaſily fit the [x pmilitude of ſuch things as fool be 


off ered him. | 
9 6. 'Thefirſtprinciples then of theſe Arts of 1 imitation, 


doe nor demand an endlefle labour, bur rather contenting 
themſelves with a few very moderate and calie documents: 


of meer proportions,doe forthwith preſent us an open and 
ready acceſſeunto the moſt inward ſecrers of Art. And Ve- 
rily,;the whole Art of parrtzug,may wondrous well be com- 
priſed ina ſmall number of precepts, which as they argun a- 
ny wiſe neceſſary, ſo are they for all that tobe delivered af- 
ter a ſhort and plaine 1 way. When there is on the contrary 
a great ſtirre kept abour the firſt radiments of theſe Arts, 
it 15 very often ſeene, that young beginners are alienated 
from the Art, by reaſon of ſo diffuſed and intricate a man- 
ner of inſtitntion:their wirs alſo,thathad more needat the 
firſt ro be cheriſhed and encouraged, o2row dull and ſottiſh, 


being overwhelmed with a dry and barren multirude of 


farre fetch'd inſtruCtions : they doe ſometimes alſo, to the 


_ great hindrance of their good proceedings, fooliſhly per= 
 ſiwade themſelves, that they are already as good Aruficers 


4s thebeſtof chem, though they have done no more bur 
ſlenderly learned by heart,and practiſed but grofſely,ſome 


diforderly precepts, that are boaſted to conteine the very 


pich and marrow of the whole Art: Many lively ſpirits at 


length are moſt pittifully turned away from their forward 
conrle, after they have enthralled themſclves into ſach a 


miſ-leading labyrinth of confuſed and intricate precepts, 
and having once loſt that freeneſſzof ſpirit, by which the 
Art ismoſt of all advanced, they give over all gg9d endea- 


'yors, they doe ſtagger at every lictle occaſion, not daring 
.ro depart one inch from the much admired and highly e- 


.  ieemed | 
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_ cepts, are put in praGice by quic h-witted men,not ſo much out - 
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ſteemed rulesof Art. Itis then expedient that weſhould 

not wander,burrather follow a ſerled ſhort way,eaſie both 

for leartiers and teachers, Neither is it armifſe, a beginner 

ſhould ſtrongly be poſſeſſed with-rhis opinion, thatthere is 

acertain good way. in which Naturemuſt do many things 

of her owne accord without any teaching ; o that the 

grounds of Art may ſeemenor ſonmch ro have been found 

out by teachers, as to have been obſerved onely by them, 

when excellent Artificers thar followed the unpremedita- 

ted and unreſtrained motions of Nature practiſed them. 

To what we have hitherto propofidedour of Qyintilian®, * Ex procemis 
the words of Aquila Romanys may very wellbe applied, al} %hriottavi, 
things almoſt, ſaythhe*, that are contained in the firſt pre- * De Figuris 


ſententtarie. 


S 


of knowledge as by chance. It is left owely that we bring to their 
workes ſome kind of learning, and a great deale of attention,to 


_ © theendthatwe might wot oncely perceive ſuch Virtues as una- 


bake (FF ww 1 COT UI 5 


wares they have imparted tous, butt that wee alſo might have 
them afterwards at command as often as occaſion ſhall require. + 


It is then a very poore and filly ſhift, to lay the fault of oar 


owne ſſuggiſhneſſe upon the difficultie of the firſt princi- 
ples: thispretence can avail us nothingarall: ſeeing theſe 


Arts do indifferently withour any regard of perſons,invite 


all ſtudious hearts totake their fillof that Fweetnefle they 

doe affoord. It is likewiſe avery unnoble and Ee Meartedt 
lithernefſe, to ſuffer the heat of our moſt feryent deſire to 

be cooled \by reaſon that ſome have to very {mall purpoſe 

taken agreat deale of paines about theſe Arts ; ſeeing zhe 

keowledg of all ſuch kind of Arts, faith Sidonins Apollinaris*, * Lib. T1. 


#s by nature more gorgeonfly precious, how Ieſſe common. Epiſt. 10. 


$ 7. Beſides all this, there is yet another maine reaſon 
why ſomeareſo loath t tomeddle with theſe Arts; for they 
| hs C 2 can 
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can never ſee them bronght to ſich ——— but that 
there is alway ſomerning left, which requireth, if nor men- | 
ding. at leaſt trimming and polithing: The facultie of Pain- 


* Lib, V1. de ters "lay th Plato *,*hnoweth no-end in painting, but frndeth 
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* Lib. TI. de 
Re militari, 


«. Cap, [S.- 
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ill ſomething zo of ayge or to adde ;, andit is altogether 3m- 
peſſeble that heautie ard (imilitude ſhould receive ſuch an abſo; 
lute conſummation. as not to admit any fugther encreaſe. Thus 


doethey decline the ſuppoſed toilelomneſſe of this Artbe- 


fore the leaſt experiment ; and they will notreſolveto doe 
any thing, becauſe they doe forſooth deſpaire*to.doeall. 
Neither is there any poſſibilitieto cure this overthwart hn- 
mor of theirs, unleſſe they doe firſt learne our of Feg?ting®, 
that all kind of worke ſeemeth to be hard beforewe doe iry it. 
The y muſt ſecondly, conlider what a vehement efficacy 


there isin mans wit ; whereſoever you doe bend your wit,layth 


Saluſt, it will prevdile. Maximns Tyrins likewile, what 3s 
there, fayth he *, which the all-daring ſoule of a man cannot 


cunningly find out, when ſhee hath but a mind to it 2 They are 
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thirdly, to marke how oreat amatter they goe about. The 
reward of their labour, ifthey doe not ſhrinke and play the 
cowards, ſhall be an Art of Arts, an Artno leſſe profitable 
then glorious. 17 is amo fe ſhameful thing, ſayth Twilie*, to 
gr079 weary,vhes the los. we ſtudy to obtain i of great worth. 
The which if we doe rightly conceive, wee ſhall alſo more 


readily entertaine this opinion, that the way 15not unpaſſa- 


ble nor difficalc.For the firſt and greateſt ayd cometh from 
ourwill : and if we can but bring an unfainedly willing 
mind totheſe Arts,the worſt will be paſt;ſeeing the things 
weareto learne, may be had by a few yearesſtndy.. The 
onely reaſon thatmakeththe way to ſeem long and tedions, 
is, becauſe we doe nothing bur haſte and draw back at the 


leaſt ſhadow of difficalies, ſuffering our c ' cOurages to be 
daunted 
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HH MENT the; imagination. of,2 weongly.gor cGLVE4 
hatdnefſes Lecudburthinks the infticucion zag and caſiey. 
and weſball finderir-gaic.engughy And:ifwe ge ApS, 

by the way bghe;upen; ſome harthand gifficule matter; 1c 

- may quickly be made-<alier. by'an orderly and diſcreet\ way 
ofreaching, But mpy'jgthe fix{tandgreateſt faplejin ghe pea- 


chers, that doemalt willingly derainetheirdiſciples about. 
the Fave hk Out. of es rot that why lo | 


| = nepfigctice: Ther next m_— is in hy PA ig 1em- 
ſelves, thathadrather ſtay and dwell upon thoſe things they 
doe know already, then to proceed further to what.they 
areas yetignoratit of.. We doe moreover ſharten our own 

time, fooling the greateſt part' of ourbeſt haures'away a+: 

' mong acompany of pratling viſiters'; befides:that ſtage. 
playes, banquers, cards anddice, unneceſſary journeys; the, 
1mmoderate care of OUr pampered carkaſles, rob usallo of a 
good deale of time that nnght be better: Us API Wet no 


ſpeake of wanton luſts, drankenneſſe,. an other lu 
beaſtly vices, by the which our. difkempered! Wk ke 


altogether unfit to make good uſe of ſo ſmall aremnancof 
our time. This then being our daily practice,yetare we for 
all this waſtfull laviſlnefſe of our yourhfull dayes not aſha- 
medtocomplaine that the Artis long, thetime ſhort, the 
experience hard and difficult; three lives, 1n our opinion, 
aretoo little that we ſhould in them attaine to a perfe&t. 
knowledge of theſe moſtcopious Arts: wherason.the con- 
trary, if we would make gooduſe of our good leiſure, \ wee. 
 ſhonldrather thankfally ne? eſterhat we are not.inwantof 


time; andifwe doe lacke any, that it islong of the idle pa 
C 3 ſtimes 
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ſtimesandbrutiſhluſtswearegiven to;ſceing northedaies 

__  ontelF-doe afoortd ws:itime enongh; burthe nights alſo; 
- wiidſe kngth is abundantly able borhroquetittiourdeſire 
of ſleeping ,amd: alſo toſtirre up our phantaſie by/a filent 
quietneſſe.. Even asin travelling ſach menas goe theirway: 
readily without any delay, come to theirTnnes as ſoone.a-' 
gaine as others that ſetting forth at the ſameminuredge by. 
the way wander tip and downe to nicet ſomewhere with 
refreſhingſhade, ora delectable water-ſpring; ſois therein, 

_ matter of Art an unſpeakable difference betweene lazie lm-' 
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3 "2 gerersandadtive ſpirits. Lerusthen'take heed: of {© groffe: 
— T7... anerror,astojudge of rhe'difficultic'of theſe Arts by the: 
= timeof our life; and not by the time of our ſtudy : for if we: 
3 doe but orderthe time of our youth wiſely, ifwee doe not 
k turne-afide unto any 1dle' and time-ewaſting ſports, wee 


A 1 | ſhall find time enough': neithermay we pretend any. want. 
Sit of meanes, thatſhould helpe us to attaine rotheperfeftion 
_ 2321.8 oftheſe Arts, for if wedo confider it right, we ſhall be for- 
* Lib. X11. ced to acknowledge with ©/2t//7an *,that antiquitze hath 
cap.11. furntſhedwswith ſwch anwmiber of Maſters and examples, that 
20 age may feem happier in condition of birth, then this our pre- 
EL  - ſent age; ſeeing all the former ages did not thinke it much to 
t & | ſweat for our inftynion. 
no | $8. Forasmuchrhen as it 15 moſt evident that theprin- 
ciplesoftheſe Arts are not too hard, and likewiſe that we 
7 "JR, are not in want of time,ſome do for all that play the modeft 
D | Br 1- men, alleadging for an excuſe the perfettion of theſe Arrs 
tobeſuch, thar they may not without a great preſtimprion 
Hope to atchieve them, yea that it is wholly impoſſible tobe 
perfect inthem ; Seryerh for anſwer : that it is not repug- 
nant with the nature of things that ſomewhat ſhould be 
done now, which in former times as yet was never done; 
| ſeeing 
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ſeeing all ſachthings:as now. are 


allo atimethey were not, Newher 3s: a r54fonmhy 
we ſhould{lacke our endeaygrs;  hawag belies help 
of a reaſonably good wit the;advantage.of a healthtull bo- 


dy, asalſothe guiding ofa truſty teacher : and rhqugh we 


cannotmountupto the higheſt top ot pertectian, yet iris 
ſomething forall that ro ſticke our Hayenereſt che fe- 

_ cond andthird place. 1 zois ſmell glory, layth Colnmella*, 
tobe madepartaker of agreat audworthy matter; how ſoever it 
be but alittle yop do pipſſeſſe.It doth then appeare how weak- 
ly and prepoſteroully they doe, argue,.thateſtcameir idle- 
get in aman to beſtow great paines, where heknowerh a- 
- forehand that iris impoſſible toatraineto the higheſt per- 


fettion. This is a poore and ſlender argument, I fay, ſeeing 
that ſuch as heretofore in.the opinion of allthe-world, have 


beenth= beſt and moſt renowned Artificers, ſhould never 
haveobtained the glory of that name, if taking courage 
' they had not hoped {till tro doe better then the beſt of their 
predeceſſors; and though by chance it were not in their 
power toovertakeand toontrun the helt Artifts, yet did 
they alway ſtrive tocome ſ9oneecre as to tread upon their 
heeles : be*desthat wemay daily ſee how an indifſerently 
g00d practice of rheſe Arts 15 very neere as profitable as th2 
molt perfect Art it ſelte.. Though now ir were an cafie mat- 
ter for us toſhew that theſe Arts almoſt in all ages have car- 
ried the chiefeſt ſway in the favour of great Kings and Po- 
tentates,that likewiſe by this means beſides the due reward 
of glory, they have got themlelves an infinite maſſe of 
wealth ; yet do we eſteeme themenrion offach rewardsto 
come far ſhort ofthe worthines of theſe Arts,and of the ſuffi- 
cient contentment they doe findein themſelves. Bur of this 
weſhall ſpcakcelſeivhere at large. It is left onely that all ſuch 
as 
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«The \ancient Art © 


as thinkewell of theſe Arts, ſhould aſpireunto the excel lency 


- 


of the ineſtimable Arrs themſelves without any by-reſpedts : 


- OG 


which doing, they ſhall undbubredly reach the higheſt _ 


of perfection, or atleaſt be lifted up to ſuch a height as to ſee 
a great many left underneath their fect. m 

$9. Iris an ordinary practice among Poets to callin the 
firſt entrance of their workesupon the Myſes, craving of 
them ſach'a readinefſe of invention and utterance, that their 
Poems guſhing forth as. out of a plentifull warer - fpring, 


might with a gentle ſtreamerefreſh and charmethe hearts and 
eares of aſtoniſhed men. The Artificers may likewiſe, before 


they doegoe about thisworke, very fitly falute the fivefr 
company of the nine learned Siſters; not ſo much to aſkeof 


_ them agoodand proſperous ſnccefſe of what they take in 


hand, as well to obſerve out of the proper {1gnification of 
theirnames the ſeverall ſteps thar lead a Novice into the 
right way of perfection. The firſt of the Muſes, fayth Fulgen- 
tins *,is zamed Clio,which name ſhe hath out of a Greek word, 


(08> - | thol. ſrenifying fame « and by this name there is infinuated unto us 
the firſt and greateſt motive that ſtirreth 3 us a deſtre of lear- 


7ing « ſeeing the knowledge of good Arts and Sciences doth ex 
tend our fame to the memory of late poſterities. The ſecond 3s 
Furerpe, that zs, full of delight : for as we ave firſt ſeeke kyow- 
ledee, ſo dowe afterwards delight 31 ſeeking. The third is Mel- 
pomenc, that is. ſetling of meditation ; for as there followeth 
upon our firſt reſolution a deſire toeffeF what we have reſolved 
pon, ſo doth there u porn this reſolution follow an attentive car- 
zeſtneſſe to obtaine our longing. The fourth zs Thalia, that 7s, 
apprehenſron: for it is ever ſeen that the appreh:nſton,in a mind 
not altogether ancapable, doth follow upon the earneſta»ſſe of 
atteniz18. The fifth is Polymna, that zs., the remembrance of 
many things : for it is moſt of all required after the apprehen- 
| TT ron, 
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fon, rhat we ſhould perfe ly remember the things > rightly ap- 


prehended. The fxt 3sErato,. that is, finding ſomething like ; 


for it mayjuſtly br exſpetted, that theartificer after amell=re-. 


membred know ledee. ſhould invent ſomething of his awne, not 
unlike the things apprehended and rem mary.” by him. T he ſe- 
wexthisTerplichore,that z5,del Jelring in the inſtruGtion; for 
#t doth follow upon the invention of new matters that we ſhou 4 
Judge of then and diſcerne thens cheer fully.The ctahts ;sUrania, 


that is, heavenly ; for wee doe after this care of judging make 


chozce of ſuch thin gs 45 are fit to be further wrought upon, lea- 
ing the reſt ; which-is the works of a high 
The ninth 3s Calli iope," that 7%, of a gopdwiterante., The whol, 
connexion thus linked together." Thefirſ degree ir, that wee 
6þ fre knowledge - the Goon, that we delight int "this defere « the 

'rd, that we doe eagerly follow the thing wee thus delight #3 : 
a fourth, thatwee doe apprehend the Mn followed: $5 fift, 


that wee remember what we once apprehended: : - the; ſaxt, that 
wee doe invent ſomething like wnto the remembred apprehenſe- _ 


ons «© the ſeventh, that wee examine and diſcerne our inventi- 
08s © the eight, that wee chooſe the beſt of thoſe things we have 
Judged and diſcerued: the AY that Ives doe mo expreſſ the 
things well choſen. ' © 
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{N Ef des this newly-mentioned' imitation Ye” na- 


expreſſe all kinds of viſible things after the 


; * tation. by which namely the Artificerembol- 
ze kimſe] fe romeddle alſo with ſich things as doe not 


and heavenly wi. 


turall things,by whoſe meanes Artificersdoe 


life, we are alſoro markeanother ſort of imi- 
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off r hows tothe. cyes of men:andalthaugh the chie- 

feſt foxceof thisImiration doth confiſtinthePbantafie, ſo 
 muſtfwweefuritilthisthanke aur\eyes"for- theoftt begin- 
nimgsaswellatrhePhantakie as of. the Imitation it ſelfe. 

For the inward Imaginarions that doe contitmally ſtirre 

andplay.in onr. minds, cannot be conceived and faſhioned 

therein; malaftonr: EYES ſome manner of way aremade ac+ 
rdineblbraith rhErrite thape of the things imaginted, or at 

leaſtithat: wer have felt. them with ſome of our ſenſes, Our 

* Lib. 11; » mind; faych. S$trabo'*, makethup the concetwable or intelligi- 
Geogr. D}e30pgeput ou of boi  feble - 4 as our fenſesdoe certifie w of 
the ffenve, colour bigheyſe, etl, ſoftncſſe, and bafte of av ap- 

ple'vſo 10A onn mein ext of theſe things hringtogethet theerue 
apprehenfion ofut.apple - ſo falleth it " hewsſs out withgieat 

Ferrer, thatonr ſenſe ſeeththeparts of tone ur onr #13120 put- 

{e1Þ rlwarholefignrenet theſi Pie parts togeth:t. Iirmtir 

fi dath'wonterfall wall exprefie. alt chido. wr phaatafle, 

* Paraphr.in faythhe®, when print or Fortftep of ſenſe: \for: as a'leaver 
©111. Aſt arch by thehand anooveth uftone. and as the fea ftirred by the 
ne Aumayot- ye firrethaſhip, fois 3}.\nd wonden at al}\that aner fewl? 


=> a6 me ſhould be ſubje## touhe fromres foro ſenſe being flirred hy lieh- 
OO nuſtii parap, Ward [enſible things, and x; the ſhape of ts things as 
#1 Arift. de doeſtsrre ity ft Lingetball aperfeds creatures. another power of 

| At) 1014 O the fonts, 019 a £5 INE 1e's ONE LRnSa Sr LLitas 
remeu Cena the prints pro's 1hhrly fon e, and to ſeals them up after ſo 


AF, 


i vim i 14* fre 4 manner, as to keepe Fes footſteps of the owe, after 
" + + = i hat now thewsſrble things arz gone ont of otir fight > 2 et 
Ge fe 6 ib, $ 2. Sodoththen this ſame moſt fertile power of bur 


1.de Anim ; foule, according to ?/atohisopirtion, yeeld oor of I- 


b =. -mitation:theffirſtmetterh onely with things ſcone; "whe 
. . - | -rhey ate ſexbeforeotirreyess the other on the eonrerFiin- 


dierh alfo to an rings prefigured my and TD 
ec 
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 ced-by chephantalic-:. Sore Keefe apc ran "Lb Lin 
irhitate. thezoprkee ef vikera\naſiucardttlts Rhee ather 7 rmeum 

workmen have rather «8 tnventivegadlinre todead(e: | 
full workes far the uſe of man : ja hath be that firftr@ade «0p, 
phantaftically conceinid apatforment Aut be Megnido FIHANRG. 
The fame Author goeth yeriturthekgioahcuer ts | 
> * Thidem. 
ſoewer on the contrary. i8.a4de after 8 thing generated, 3s: a0t 
faire: For he that maketh any thing afizr. intelligible thing, 
hedethnaks it like by Sruittiateys Joiegh hob tht witalionef 
aeceſſite foull befaire + \[ecing thexe istng he. conroratt things 
4 prizcipall beawtie c but if the Teti: addon hexnditt,, thee doth 
ard mort: fwiroe de fron. the\ Spultidonfirbetintieen. - 0 
faire. Likewiſe he that tnahgthunydhingafteribeexuhnaplhref 7 © 
things generated, ſhall, vever, \as lorg. vamely. 4 he a ath fra hls 
 #bethings generated are fall of deformad difpraporsiens, ard 
far semoted from the principdll true beauties; He ace i that- 
Phidias, when he niade Jupiter, a7d,ndt caff-hineres: won diy; 
Jupiter concerved after Homers deſcription. Other famous 
 Writers,beſides Proclua;doe alſo yery muchlar PAPON this 
ſtring, urging alwayes?hwdias histxample'as, anrinfallible 
Phidjas tobe fo excellent an Artificer, becauſe he had a ſm- 
gular abilitie to imagine things invifible-afrer amoſt maje- 
fticall manner. Nothing is in my opinion ſo heautifull, layth. 
whence the former, even as animagewas wort tobe made after 9% 
4 fare, isex preſſed : which cannot be perceFocd by our ryesgner 
| | 173 :, PAFPS, 


19076 ter Platonis. 
ter:@ conceived 6 intelligible thingslanthbeks © fea 
axaſt reeds maket libs the comiged things, oxelſe wall © if 
be not muke it after. the conceived things; ſee7pg\he 40th mote 
exes upon thenr, attaine to what is perfeHy: hreautifully ſeeing.” 
thing generated, but he fetthed the patierge df his wore ont of a 
ral of Arr : and it ſeemeth by their words, that; rheyheld- 
Tullze *, but we muſt alwages coocs#pe that\.to._ befairer from * De porfeto 
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eaves, 207 any\ofviy ſe ſe8 [10 We doe- apprehend. it onely by 

*  Thonght and mine. Hences is that wee ap imagine ſomething 
fairer fit then Phidias hisdmages; although our eyes cannot be- 
hold any thing fazrer in that kinde. Neither did that ſam? Ar- 
tificer, when bs made'the 31xuges of Jupiter avd Minerva, fixe 

bis eyetwþva one fie rwhon be fhowd draw ſuch a femilitude:; 

but therowil ab3de 4nh3s #nipde an exquiſite forme of beautze, 
por the which he ſtaring, direFed both his Art and his hand to 

FO © © the ſemilitnde of the ſame.Theve 3s then inthe forme and ſhape 
—_— oo of things certaine perfeJion and excellence, unto whoſe con- 
 celveddfi, gure ſurh things by imitation are referred as cannot be 

ſeems Plato, # moſt grave Author and teacher. not of knowing 

onely,but alle of ſpeaking, doth call theſe figures Ideas. To this 
place of T»//ze, wee mult by all meanes adde the words of 
*Lib.X.Con- Sepeea the Rhetorician's Phidias ſaw not Tupiter,ſayth he*, 


AO 


- 


| rover. 5. yet hath he made hint as thundering. Minerva ftood not before 
© the epes of the. Artificer;his mind for all that, worthy of ſuch an 
RE Art, hath rightly conceived the Gods, andexhibited them. We 
© , - * maylearnealſooutofthe ſame Author how great adiffe- 
+{/M} | rencethere |sHherweene the Artiticers that doe worke after 
_ this manneriandcfieothers char doe bur imitate things pre- 
© © ſent. This ſame majeſty can then ontly be expreſſed, layth he*, 
© *I#.VIIL when our mind fore-ſeeth and fore-caſteth th: whole worke. 
| "l | {ontro.2. Phitoſtratus propoundeth all this more at large1n that ſame 
(08 ___ moſtlearneddiſcourfe, berweene A4pollonins Tyaneus and 
$0 | Theſpeſroz, the chiefeſt of the Gyw2#oſophiſts. The words of 
| fe Lib. V T. d: Philoſtratus * are worth rehearling. 17 7s jo, ſayth Theſpeſ- 
%- #23 Apoll*= on, that Phydias aud Praxiteles climbing up to heaven, aud 
1,0:Þ-9% there expreſſing the ſeverall ſhapes of the Gods. have afterwards 
_ applied them to the Art, or is there ſomething elſe that hath 
taught theſe Artificers to counterfeit. Something elſe, replied 
Apollonins, and that fill of wiſedome. What is that e ſayth 

” ET Theſpelſion, 


 thingcandifturbe the Phantaſie, being once re ſolved to follow 


of ParnTiNG. > 


Thelpe fon againes(e ſeeing J04 C47, heſodes the jcoitatioh nam 
 eothing, Phantaſte, anſwered Apollonius;bath accompliſhed 


theſe things; an Artificer farre exceeding Imitation in wiſt- 
dome - for Imitation doth worke out nothing but what ſhee hath 
ſeene: Phantafte on the contrary doth take in band alſo what ſhee 
hathnot ſeexe; for ſhee propoundeth unto her ſelfe' unkyowne 
things with a relatiou to ſuch things as are. A certaine kinde of 
aſtomſhment doth alſo often Links our Imitation; whereas no- 


andauntedly what ſhee unlertaketh. As for an Artificer that 


meaneth to conceive in his minde ani image not unworthy of ſu- - 


piter, the ſame muſt ſee him accompanied with the foure ſea- 
ſons of the yeare, with the conſtellations, with the whole hea- 
wen : for ſuch a one did Phidias then imagine. He likewiſe that 
doth intend to make ar image wherein there might be perceived 
ſome reſemblance of Ballas, mwuft ſee her with the Looke ſhee hath 
at the marſhallizg of great Armies,or when ſhe buſethher ſelfe 
about devices of connſell and juventions of Art, yea he muſt 
proponnd hex unto himſelfe as ſhee came gallently ſeaping forth 


ot of Jupiter his'brazze. 


$3. Wedoe ſee then plainly that the Arcificers ſtand 


very muchin need of the mentioned Imaginative facultie : 


_ andalthough wee muſt ingenuouilyconfefle that they doe 


not ſo much want it, who content themſelves with a [- 
mitation of viſible things, tolownyg, ſtroke after ſtroke; 


for the exerciſe of this ſame faculty dorh more properly be-. 


long unto ſuch Artificers as labour to be perfett, ſtudying 
alwayes by a continuall pratiſe to,enrich their Phantaſte 
with all kindeof perfe&t Images, and deſiring to have them 


in ſich areadinefſe, that by them they mighr repreſent and 


reſemble things abſent, with the ſame facilitie others doe 


| As __ preſent: yet ſhall we more ſtrongly be con- 
LF3 " Ye | 


T be anctent Art 
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victed of the neceflitic of this ſame exerciſe, iftwe take this 
intoour conſideration, that Artificers are often-to expreſſe 
ſuch things ascan but eldome, and that onely for a little 
while be ſeene; as namely, the burning ofa Citie, ofa vil- 
lage, or elſe ofa company. of. ſcattered cottages; the nuſc- 


_ rable confuſion of them that run their ſhip. againſt arock z 


the bloudy ſkirmiſh ofa drunken mercilefſe crew; dying! % 
amoſt horrid hurlie burlie on heaps. Itis moſt certain thar 
we doe bur ſeldome meet with ſuch ſpectacles, neither doe 
they ſtay our leiſureto lerus take a full view ofthem: all is 
but a flurt, and away. Its left therefore-thatour Imagina- 
tion ſhould lay up carefully what ſhe hath ſeen, ſtill increa- 
ling her ſtore with Images of thimgs unſeene, as farre forth 
as 1t 15 poſſ1ble to conceive them by a relation of what-wee 
ſometimes beheld. ' hat ſhall we doe, fayth Senxeea-the rhe- 
rorician *, zfwvee are 10 paint a battle & ſhall wee arme two ſe- 
werall parttes, to ſee them diſcomfit ove another ? muſt wee 


" weeds fe? how @ ſad and dejeFted multitude of captives compreth 


drouping after the laſcivious ſhouting, thowgh: all beblonded 
conqueronts © as if the greateſt part of- mantgnde had better pe> 


rifh, then the Painter faile. 


$ 4. Irs then not onely profitable bur alſo neceſſary. 


that an Artificer ſhould by a daily praftice carefully pro- 


vide himſelte ofſach kinde of Images, as might be ready ar 
hiscallwhen he isto imitate thingsabſent, and ſuch las 
as nevercame before his eyes : and wee ſhall with much eaſe 
attaine to ths, fayth 9uintilian*, if wee are but willing: for 
a amung the manifold remiſſions of our minde,anmong our idle 


hopes andwakefull 4reames, theſe Images do follow ws (0 cloſe, 
that wee ſeeme to travell.,to ſaile,to beſtirre our ſelves mighti- 
ty in a hot fight, to make. a ſpeech in the middeſt of great Views 
 blies, yea wee doe fliers mejenes all theſe things unto our 


F717ds. 
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minds, as if the doing of them kept us ſo buſte,and not the think- 
ng : ſhallwee then not tury? this ſame vice of our minde to. 
more profitable employment £ Furchermore, 1ayth the fame 
Author in another place *, as birds doe delight 3n flying, hor= * O-at.inſrir. 
[es in running wild beaſts in fierceneſſe, (0 is the quick ſtirring {#9 1-04.1. 
of our minde groſtproper unto us + whence it ariſeth alſo thas 

vr {outs is belcevedfodraw her originall from heaven. As for 

blunt and indocible wits, it 3g certaine that the 'y are ws little 

_ brought forth after the nature of map, as prodigious and mon- 
 ftroms bodies ; but theſe are veryfew. It ſerveth for, proofe, 

that there.ys, moſt. commonly it children.a ſwett-promiſing hope 

of many things perceived ; tbe which in proceſſ of time decay- 

ing axd periſbing, doth manifeſtly ſhew that there was no defe# 

of nature in them, but onely want af care. : It 1s then very. well 

agreemng with nature, that. we 'ſhovld cheriſh and turne to 

the beſtthacfame aptneſſe which is in us to imagine ſtrange 

things :.and weſhall better be able'to follow this exerciſe, 

if we doe now arid then, having firſt banithed our ordinary 

cares, aftec retired and ſolitary places; becaufe. Phantaſie 

beſtirreth.it ſ8)femoſt, whenround aboutns there J5ino 0- 

ther ſtirre to hinder our Imaginations : but ſeeing it 1snot 
alwayes inour power to meet with ſach a retiredneſle-as is 

moſt of all, belidesthe quietneſſe of our minde, tobe wiſh- 

ed; yetare we notupon the leaſt ci{turbance inſtantly.ro 

give over the exerciling ofour Imaginations: for how ſhall 

we be able publikely tacrowd of many ſpectators, and a- 

mong the noiſe of many forward cenſurers to maintaine 

the ſinceritie andcleerenefle of our judgement, ifany litcle 

thing putterh us out ? Wherefore we ſhall doe well at the firſt 

to ſtrive againſt all ſuch inconveniences, as Quintilian ſpei- 

keth *, arcuſtoming our miade toſuch a ſtedfaſt conſtancy of +9, ,, 5, ſtir, 
eonceivine, as t0 overcome alh other impediments by the ear= 11, x. c.2 
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veſtneſſe of our intention: for if we do altogether bend this ſame 


intention upon the things conceived, our mind ſhall never take 


notice of any thinh the eyes doe ſee, the eares doe heare. Doe not 
caſuall and ordinary deep thoughts bring many times to paſſe 
that we cannot ſee them that run full but upon ws, and that we 


doe ſometimes ſtray from the way we are very well acquainted 


withe Sos it then more likely that a purpoſed reſolution may 
doe the ſame. Nezther are we to give way to all ſuch occaſions as. 
may ſerve for an excuſe of ſlouthfulneſſe + for if we begin once 
to thinke that there 3s no time of ſtudying, but when we are ſuf- 
ficiently refreſhed, merrily diſpoſed,and free from all other cares, 
ne ſhall ever find ſome pretences of lazineſfe, Let our TIniagina- 
t70n therefore among multitudes of people, [ Journeys, in batt 


guets withdraw it ſelfe ts ſome ſecrecie. 


t : : 
Md | * De Anima, 
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$ 5. As many then as will not ſpend their labour and 
time in vaine, muſt not thinke it much to take ſome care 
and paines about the furniſhing of their mindes with all 
manner of profitable Images. Or wardrobes, when they are 
once filled up, can take no more, ſayth Caſſrodorus *, this trea- 
ſary of our minde is not overloaden in haſte ; but the more it 
hath put up,” the more it craveth< lo is it allo, that all ſuch as 
have filled this ſame ſtore-houle of theirs, finde npon any 


ſudden occaſion all kinde of Images ready at hand ; where- 


as cthers, that have not made proviſion of them, are then 
firſt with an unſeaſonable and moſt unprofitable ſtudy to 
ſecke them when it is time to uſe them;being moſt like un- 
rothoſe unprovident unthrifts, that are faine to ſhift for 


themſelves from time to time with ſcraping and raking, be- 


cauſe they never tooke any care how to attaine betimes 
ro a ſure and ſetled patrimony to live by. Philopemer, a 
very famous and wiſe Generall of the 4cheans,being eſtee- 
med amoſt experienced Captaine in martiall affaires, __ 
| y 
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by his own daily practiſe propounded unto the Studentsof 
any liberall Arts whatſoever a moſt forcible example ofthis 
fame provident care. Philopemes had ſingular sk#ll in tead- 
ing of un Army and chooſing a fit place where to pitch the camp, 
ſayth L#vie *, neither had he in times of warre onely exerciſed 
his tninde tout, but alſo in times of peace. If be among his tra- 
vells did chance to meet with a foreſt wherein he ſaw ſome difft- 
cultie, having viewed on all. ſides the natureof the place, he 
would forec oft within hinſelfe if be went aloge, or enquire of 0- 


* Lib.xxxv, 
ac, Ce 


thers if be had any company about him what if the enemy ſhould 


epprare inthat ſame place aſſailing his forces at the fore-fropt, 
et.cithen fide; orfrom'\behivde, what courſe were thts beſt for 
himi'to takge He did likewiſe bethinke him ſelfe that his enemies 
might come upon him in a battell aray veaiy to fight, or elſe 
meet him after 4 confuſed and diſorderly manner: ſo did he ther 
conſider or.emguire what place was fitteſt for hiny ; how many 


armed men, and what kind of Armour ( holding that point alſo 


 coxſuderable) there might be required for preſent uſe, where he 
ſhould beſtow the baggage, together with the unwarlike multi- 
tude, as alſo with what and how great a troupe he might guard 


them. Furthermore, did he looke about whether he had better 
 marchoninhisway, orelſe goe backe the ſame way he came; 
| where he ſhould lodge his Armie; how wich eround his ram- 


 pires ſhould aske ;, not negleFing in the means time to ſpie out 
a convenience for watering, alfo where his forces might have 


good ſtore of fodier and wood ; which way and in what order he 


ſhould remove his campe the next day. With theſe cares and i- 


maginetions had he from his youth ſs exerciſed bis minds; that | 
nothing in ſuch a caſe could be new unto him. There is no need. 


of many words abont the applicati6 of ſo notable an ex2m- 
ple, ſeeing ir may ſerve very well for a moſt pure & perfect 
looking-glafſe, whercin all thoſe are to behold themſelves 
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that delire to be excellent in any Art. Wee are then by all 
meanes tobring a due and convenable preparation,as toall 
other Artsand Sciences, ſolikewifeto theſe Arts of Imita- 
rion ; and although we cannot ataltrimes and in all places 
draw and paint, our mind for all thar can prepare it ſelfe al-" 
* Lib. T1T. wayes andevery where. Thankes be to God, ſayth Ovid *, 
oO «de Pul0, our inde bathleave to goe any where. Our mindecompriſerth 
- 2% intheſpaceof fey beuresmoſt large and very wide difftt- 
\- Wil ſed matters. Our minde cannot reft, bar ir finderh in the 
© middeſtof our moſt earneſt occupations ſome ſpare-rime 
Bt | for the nurturing of Lmagination. Our mind, findethin rhs 
Th ſamemoſtprofitablecxerciſe no ſmall-helpe by the dark- 
ncſſe ot 1ghr it felte, then chiefly awaking our ſpeculations 
25" JR when {Jeep beginneth to faileus; neither doth ſhee then 
2014 .-__ onely digeſt the conceived things in fome kinde of order, 
|. but bringeth the whole Invention ſo. farre, that nothing 
more but the handof the Artificer Remethro be required 
Ee mepereganottheworke: . ff 
WE © $6. Althonghnowitbe manifeſt enough, that it isno 
235." 3  _ hardmatter to ſtirre up our Imagination, yer may wee not 
_ 2. FT hope to get thisſfarhe rare qualitie in one inſtant; ſeeing it 
0. doth require at the firſt fomelabour toſerrle our wild ſcat- 
tered thoughts, and to bring them to a cuſtome of inſiſting 
npon any one intended Imagination, till we have met with 
ſome right well conceived and ſtedfaſtly abiding Images : 
then are weby little and little to encreafe rhis ſtore, ſtndy- 
_ Ing alwayes to worke out a lively firmhtade of what viee 
have conceived; for without this ſame abilitie of expreſſing 
rheconceived Images,is all the former exerciſe of our phan- 
_ raſie worth nothing; and 77 were agreat deal better to follow 
*D-t.1:ſtir, ſrdden and unpremeditated conceits. fayth Onintilian*, then 
hb. X.0.4.%. tobetronbled with ſuch Imeginations as doe not hang hand- 
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ſomely together. Foraſmuch rhen as it hath been ſufficiently 
provedin this preſent Chapter, how great reaſon we have 
_ daily toaugment and tocheriſh the ſtrength of ourphan- 
ralie, ſomay the neceſfitie ofthis ſamepractiſe as 'yet more 
beenforcedupon us, if we doe conſider that oar Imitation 
ismoſt commonly betteror worſe, according as our Thag- 
nationsaremoreſabrill or grofle : and as it doth not agree 
with a refined and well conceived phantafie toexpreſſe the 
things imagined after a homely faſhion, fois it ever ſcene 
that generous and loftie conceits.doe lead out Imitation to 
a moſt hopefull boldneſſe; Brie of this moye/At args, In the 


next Chapter. 
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2052S He 477 of Painting hath becrrabour the time of 
{ (ep bcrinfancy ſo rongh and poore, that Zlia- = 
4 2 24, ſpeaking of Gs firſt beginhers of this - 
Os Art, doth nor ſtick roſay*, that they were * Yar. hiſtor. 
forced by reaſon of their unſkilfulnefſe 3 m #4b.X.c.t0, 

painting, ro write by che ſeverall fighres expreſſed in their - 
Pictnres, this 3s an oxe, this is 4 boſe, this is a tree. The 
great interpreterof the myſteries of Nanire witnefſeth al- 
ſo*, thatthe firſt Picture hah been nothing elſe but 7he * Plin, nat. 
ſhadow of @ mats drawne about with lines. Teis iikewiſe rela- biſt. 12-xxcv. 
red by the greateſt part ofancient Wrirers that allthe tas” £4P- 3- 
rues before Dedalws his vime; have had amo} nipleaſint- 
ſtifneſſe, ſtanding in a lifeleſſenoſture with their a clo- 
ſed up, their ns hanging ſtraivh: downe, their feet joy- 
ned cloſe together ; and becanſe Dedalus was the firſt that 
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gave his workes ſome life and ation, by making them after 
ſuch 4 manner as that they did feeme to ſtirre their hands 
and tcer, hence tt hath been reported of his workes,that of 
their own accord they would goe from one-place to ano= 
ther. Attenaxs * telleth us at length a te tale of one 
Parmeni{cus, Who after he came out ofthe hole of Tropho- 
2ius could never laugh, looking alwayes with a fad nn- 
- moveable countenance. Wherefore thinking it a moſt irke- 
 lome thing;to be bereft of that ſame common joy df other 
men, to the Oracle he-ggeth, where Apollo maketh him-an 
anſwer, that by mothers giſthe ſhould be filled with langh= 
ter. Thus made he as much haſte home as poſhbly could be 
made, confidently beleeying that upon the firſt ſight of his _ 
own mother he ſhould obtaine hisdefire : butallinvaines - 
for the preſence of his mother changed him nevera what, 
and he was {till the me. He maketh afterwards upon one 
or other occaſiona journey towards the Iland Dela, view= 
ing round about all what was worth ſeeing in Jo'farrouia 
| place; and having met. witha world of rare andanendfalis 
ſights, is came m'his; minde thart-among, ſuch «wa 1p: : 
rich and artificiall monuments confecrated untdgypalltrie! 
ſtatue of his mother was like to be a ſingular goddone. But 
being entred intothe T emple of Latoza, and finding there 
contrary to hr expectation,-an old woodenand very much: 
_  miſ-ſhapen image.of the Goddefſe; he alfo contrary to.his 

hope burſt out into aloud ſaaghing. It wonld be wonder- 
full eaſie for us roprove here with more exampleshow pit= 
tifully poore and richculous the farlf -workes of: Att have: 


*De Claris been, if rcafon it ſelfe did not tedch'usrhat irconld notbe. 
 oratoribr9. qtherwile, feeing there 3s nothing, as Twllie ſpeaketh *, both 
*£1b.1-2% 2,vented and finiſhed at a time. Arnobius urgerh the ſameaf-' 


verſns Gene 


tera more ample manner, the Arts, fayth he*, are not 10ge- 
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ther with our minds ſent forth out of the heavenly places, but 
alhof them are found out here inearth, and ate in proceſſe of 
time [oft and faire forged by @ continuall meditation. Our pooi 
and zeeay life perceiving ſome caſuall things to fall out pro- 
Jperouſly, whileſt it doth imitate, attempt, and try, whileft it 
doth ſlip, reforme, and change, hath out of this ſame aſſiduous 
reprehenſion, "y up ſmall ſciences of Arts, the whichit hath 
afterwards by ſtudy brought to ſome perfection. 

$2. Seeing then it cannot be denied, but that the firſt 
beginnings of Art have been very poore and imperfect, it 
appeareth hkewiſe that they could not much be advanced 
by abare Imitation: for- although-Imitarion was able to 
bring a ſtudious Novice to ſuch grounds of Art as had been 
IN inpractice by them that were before him ; yer for all 
that never could any Student, that did profefie himſeltea 


meere Imitator,goe further then hispredeceffors had gone 


alreadie. And fare it is that theſe Arts would alwayes have. 


been at aſtay,orrather growne worſe and worſe, if Phan- 
talie hadnort ſupplied what Imitation could nor performe. 
Wherefore it cannot beamiſſe to conſider here alittle how 
unprofitable and hurtfall it is that we ſhould tie our endea- 
vours to a kinde of ſervile Imitation, without raiſing our 
_ thoughts to a more free and generons confidence. 8xch as 
never endeavour toftand pon iheir own leeges fayth Seneca®, 
follow their predeceſſors, firſt in ſuch things as were wever cal- 


ledin queſtion,afterwards in ſuch things as doe require further 


ſearch. It is inthe meane time certaine that we ſhall finde no- 
thing, if we doe content our ſelves with what was found alrca- 
die. He liherr iſe that followeth the ſteppes of any other man, 
doth even as much as if be did follow nothing at all , neither 


* Epaſt. 33- 


doth bh: fred any thing, becauſe he doth not ſo much as ſeeke any |. 
 73izg. Markealfo with us 'the following words of 9x##t7- 
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* Orat, mſtit. liar : : Nothing, faych he *,doth receive any encreaſe hy Imita 
lib, X. £4.2. - tio alowe; and. if it had been altogether unlaw full to adde an 
thing to the former, there ſhould be as yet no 6ther PiQfure but 
ſuch a one as did at the firſt expreſſe the attermoſs lines of the 
ſhadows which bodies make in the Sunne. If you doe runne over 
all the Arts, you ſhall find that no Art hath contained her with- 
in the narrow bounds of her beginnings ; neither have we any 
reaſon to thinke that theſe our times onely ſhould be Jounfor- 
tunate, as that nothing now canwax better : it is then requi- 
frie, that ſuch alſo as doe n0t covet to be the firſt, ſhowlil for all 
that rather ſtmdy to outgoe then to follow : for he that ftriveth 
to goe before, may by chance keepe an even pace with the for- 
moſt, although he cannot out-run him : whereas oz the contra- 
7y, he can never heepe anever pace with any oxe whoſe ſteppes 
he meaneth moſt carefully to follow ; ſeeing he that followeth, 
muſt needs be the laſt. $0 3s it for the moſt part eafter to doe 
more, then even juſt the ſame « for there is ſuch a difficultie in 
ſemilitude, that Nature it ſelfe hath never been able to bring to 
paſſe that things oft like one unto another ſhould not be diſ- 
cerned by one or other difference « beſides that what ſoever bea- 
reth the ſomilitude of any other thing, muſt of neceſſitie come 
ſhort of the thing it doth reſemble ; ſeeing the things we take for 
examples of our Imitation. doe contain in themſelves the true 
ſtrength and livelineſſe of Nature ;the Imitation 0% the contra- 
ry, ts ever fained and ſometimes alſo corrupted by ſome kind - a 
—_. forcedaffeFation. 
. $ 3. Having but now learned our of Dnintilian, how 
, fa, profit the Novicesof theſe Arts receive by meere I- 
- mitation, it followeth that we ſhonld likewiſe obſerve onr 
ofthe ſame judicious Writer, how great hurt new, begin- 
| ners receiveby ſuch a ſſaviſh cuſtome of imitating : a great 
"Lb.c.10, many, laythhe*, being intangled 3 in thoſe inevitable Ps 
ave 
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have loſt alſo the beſt endeavours their wit could ſuggeſt them ; 
and looking batke after Iknow not what Maſter, they have for- 
ſaken the ſareſt and beſt leader, Nature 3t ſelfe. Seeing then 
©nintilian doth not without great reafon forwarne us to 
take good heed that wee ſhould nor too much accuſtome 
onr ſelves to a ſtrict courſe of Imitation, leaſt we might by 
this means looſe and put cleane away the ready ſuggeſtions 
of our own narurall wit ; it can doe no harme ro propound 
here, for confirmation of rhis point, a few other places col- 
letedout of approved Authors; ifperchanceby the con(i- 
deration ofthem ſome good motions could be infuſed into 
our hearts. It 3s 37rpoſſuble to excell in any thing, layth Dis | 
Chryſoftomus*, amleſſe we do ſtrive with them that are moſt ex *Orn.Lxiv. 
cellext. Contipuall labour would be good for nothing, fayth 
Suintilian*,if it were ualawfull to ud ont better things then * £59 T1. 
are found already.Whoſoever meaneth to learne any thine fayth © 3 
another *, ſt not think it impoſſible that one man ſhould goe * Author Rh. 
thorough all. 1t is moſt ſhamefull, layth ©uintilian*. to de- ad Herenni- 
| ſpaire of ſuch things as may be effefFed. Wee doe ſee that Arts lb. TV. 
"aud all other $ciences are gone forward, ayth-Iſocrates, not by © 5% 16-10. 
their means that containe therſclues within the compaſſe of 
things once ſetted,but by the means of ſuch as goe about to mend 
ſome thing, ſtirring alwayes what in their opinion is rot yet 
right. Time hath found out aud mended many neceſſary thines, 
ſayth Spneſtus*. AU things are not made after a patterne ; way * Epiſe. 57. 
all things that are made, have nad their beginning ; and before 
they were made, they were not at all : whatſoever 3s more p#o- 
friable, muſt alwayes be preſ-rred before the things accuſto= 
med. | | _ 
$ 4. Others perhaps may more be taken with ſome other 
of theſe alleadged laces, rhe words of Syzeſzz5 ran moſtof 
all mn my mind, where he.nrg<ta that things doneby conrſe 
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of cuſtome muſt alwayes give place when there are "form 
our things more profitable. Neither can I forbeare upon 
this occaſion to tollow a little the ſteppes of the molt wiſe 
and diſcreet ©x3ptilzar, ſeeing he diſputerh in ſundry palſ- 
ſages very much to our purpoſe. Some doe alwayes creepe 
neere the ground, for feare of talling; they do ſhunne and 
loath al] delightfulnefle 1 In painting, low g of nothing 
bur what is plaine, meane, and without any endeavor. Nei- 
thercan th:fe weake and miſcrable Artificers give the leaſt 
reaſon why ſuch dainties doe nor agree with their palate 
for what crime is there, pray you, in a good Picture? doth 


' ir not advance the Arcorh it not commend the Artificer? 


doth it not move the ſpeCtator ? All this cannotbe dented : 
and therefore do they not plead any thing for themſelves, 


bur thac it is a, way of painting not uſed by the Ancients. 
Whatſoever is not done after the example of Antiquitie, 


gocth againſt their ſtomackes. This pretence mightſeeme 


plauſible enough, if they did expreſſe what Antiquitie it 1s 


they appcaleto: for it is not to be beleeved that they meane 
the firſt times of the newly invented Arr : it being moſt 
certaine that Phydzas and Apelles have brought many things 
trolighr, their predeceſſor knew nothing of: neither can 
any man think well of Praxzteles and Protogeres his works, 

that would have us follow the Arr of Calamzis and Polyend- 
145 without varying from themin the leaſt ſtroke. Andal- 


though ſome of the ancient Maſters that came neerer the 


firſt times have followed a commendable kind of plain and 


{ure worke, yet have the following added unto thisplain- 
neſle of theirs diverſe ornaments that did ſticke out in their 


workes, even as cleerc ſhining eyes uſe to do in a faire face : 

but as bodies that are every where deckt with eyes,obſcure 

the beautie of the other members; ſo doe many Artificers 
, now 
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now adayes drowns! the pure brightneſſe of their Pictures 


wich too much þbraverie: if then wee muſt needs follow ei- 
ther of both, 1t 1s fir that we ſhould preferre the drineſſe 
of the Ancients before that ſame new. licence our times 
have made choiceof. But now need we not come to this, 
as to tie our Imitation to either of thoſe ; ſeeing there is a 
_ certain middle way to be followed; eyen as to the firſt ſim- 
_ plicitie of food and apparel! there hath been added an un- 
reproveable kinde of neatneſſe. The firſt for all that we are 
to obſerve, is, that wee ſtndie to avoide grofſe faults; 


leaſtin ſtead of being berter then the Ancients, we ſhould 


onely be found unlike. ©7771. 1;b. VIII, cap. 5. 
$5. As many then as 3s deſire ro expreſſe the principall 


vertues of the beſt and moſt approoved Artificers, muſt nor 


content themſelves with a ſlender and ſaperficiall viewing 


of the workes they meane to imitate, bur they are to take 


them 1n their hands againe and againe, never leaving ell 
they have pertectly apprehended the force of Art that 151n 
them,and alfo thoroughly acquainted themſelves with that 
ſpirit the Artificers felt whilcſt rhey were buſie about theſe 


workes, it is not pc{{ible thatout ofaraſh and raw obſerva- 


tion, there ſhould ever ariſc a good and lively Imitation : 
Even as weneveruſle to ſwallow downeour meate,befote it 
be ſufficiently chewed and aitmoſt melted in cur mouthes, 
ſecing this1s the way to helpe ovr digeſtion, and to have ir 
quickly turne into moſt wholeſome bloud. Wee muſt alfo 
foragreat while imitate onely the beſt, and ſach other Ar- 
rificersas are like leaſt of all ro deceive our traſt. repoſed in 
them: butweare to doe it moſt adviſe aly and carefully; 
becauſe it isoften ſeene that the beſt Maſters doe nurpoſely 
hide and conceale their owne vertues : neither may we pre- 
ſently thinke that all we do find in great Maſters is perfec 7 
o | FRO 
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for they ſlip ſometimes unawares, they yeeld and ſtoop un- 
der the burthen, they cocker their forward wits too much, 
they ar2notalwayes attentive, otherwhile they grow wea- 
ry alfo : they arcthe greateſt Arrificers, bur yer men : and it 
. fallet! cur very often that ſuch as relic too much upon them, 
mitare for the moſt part what is worſt in their workes ; 
thinking themſelves to be like enough, when they have 
onely CXPTc fſedthe vices of their much admired Maſters. 
Many t4ngs might be added ro. this point, neither ſhould 
weleave tt 10, if we did not eſteeme it more needfull ro re- 
peat alittle what we-have touched before ; ro wit, that ſuch 
things as doe deſerve to be moſt highly eſteemed in an Ar- 
_ tificer, arealmoſt inimitable ; his wit, namely, his Inventi- 
on,h1s un{trained facilitie of w orking,and whatſoever can- 
__ Opintil.x.2 So be taught us by the rules of Art*: fo doe we alſo re- 
ceive no ſirall benefit our of the hanactls of thts matter, 
ſeeing the conſideration of this ſame difhcultie doth adviſe 
us tO looke ſomewhat neerer into the workes of excellent | 
 Artificers ; neithercan wereſolve to run any more with a 
' quick eye carelelly over them. after we have once perfectly | 
anderſtood the great force of their vertnes by the pains we | 
are to take before we can either underſtand or unitate them 
aright. @winiil X. 5. 
$ 6. Wearethen toobſerve hefe two things : the firſt is | 
that we makea good choice of the Artificers we meane to 
imitate ; ſeeing many doe propound themſelves the exam- 
ples of the worſt : the ſecond is that wedo likewiſe conſider 
what weare moſtofall to imitate in the choſen Artificers ; 
 Teing we doe meet alſo with ſome blame-worthy rhings. s 
ver in thebeſt Artificers : and it wereto be wiſhed, that we | 
didas well hit their vertues better, as wee uſe to expreſſe 
their VICES A great deal worſe. As for them that Fadg no 
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judgement rodiſcerneand ro ſhun the faults of great Ma- 
ſters, it is not enough they ſhould expreſſe a vaine and 
forceleſſe ſhadow of ſuch vertues as are\moſt of all admired 


in others ; for our Imitation is then onefy tobe'commen- 
ded, when it doth after a moſt Jively manner ſer forth in c- 


very particular the true force of the work imitated: where-: 


as raſh and inconſiderate beginners fall ro worke upon the 
firſt ſight, before ever they have ſounded the deep and hid- 


den myſteries of Art,pleafing themſelves wonderfully with - 


- the goodſucceſſe of their Imitation, when they ſeeme one- 
 Iy for the outward lines and colours to come ſomewhat 
neere their paterne : and therefore doe they never attaine 
to that power of Art the originalls have, but they doera- 
ther decline to the worſt;embracing not the yertnes them- 
ſelves, bur their neighbour vices : they are puffed up, not 
ſtately ; ſtarved, nor delicare ; temerary, not confident ; 
wanton, not delectable; negligent, not plaine : the pra- 
iſe of them that goe abour to- imitate the moſt ancient 
piecesby a dry and hard manner of painting, may ſerveus 
here for an inſtance; ſeeing they doe onely expreſle the 
outward ſhew of ſimplicity,never regarding what treaſares 


of Art there lie hidden under this fame ſober and ey / 


way,uſed by theancient Maſters. @xz#ti).X,2.Tobe ſhort: 
a good Imitator ſtandeth in need of learned and well exer- 
ciſed eyes:not onely, becauſe hidden things cannot be ſeen 
unlefſe they are firſt ſearched out ; bur alſo, becauſe the 
things apparant are very often ſocunningly contrived and 


Joyned, that none but quick-ſ{ighted Arrtificers and tea 


chers can perceive them. And this 1s the true reaſon why 
theſe Arts doe alwayes at the firſt require the helpe of a 
faithfull Maſter, who may ſincerely acquaint us with fuch 
things as deſerye to be imitated, who may teach us, who 

| LEE. D may 
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may mend whari isdone amiſſe ,who may direct ns, who may 


informe us by what ſhew of dif militude the ſimilitade of 
thingsnecrely reſembling isto be concealed: fora good I- 


'micacor muſt by all meanes be a concealer of his Art, andit 


15 fomewhat roo childiſh to follow the fame llokes and 


lincaments in all things. Though now in the opinion of 
ſome it may be held apraiſe-worthy thing to expreſle Apel- 


tes h1S Venus, Anadjomene or Protogenes his Satyr, & though 
1n their judgement it deſerverhno blame to fit: our workes 
ſo accurately with the ſame colours and ſhadows, that they 


- may ſeeme to come necreſt unto the ſimilitude of ſach ab- 


ſolutely accompliſhed patternes; 1tisfor all char agreater 
matter ro exprefſe in Achilles his picture the very ſame Art 
which wasby Apel/:s repreſented in the picture of Alexay- 


aer. Wee mult therefore endeavour firſt of all that there 


ſeeme not tobeany ſimilitude; and if there appeareth any, 
our ſecond care mult be that it may ſeeme to be done pur- 
poſely : which is the worke onely of learned and well-ex- 
perienced Arrificers : and 15 then chiefly to be done, when 
by a moſt landable contention they doe hunt after a certain 
grace ofhidden fimilitude in ſuch things as ſhould be like in 


nothing bur in the manner of handling. 


$ 7. Itisthen required here that we ſhould not onely 
bend our naturall deſire of Imitation towardes the beft 
things, butrthat we ſhould likewiſe ſtudy to underſtand 
wherein the excellency of the ſame things doth conſiſt: the 
which having diligently performed, we ſhall by the ſame 
meanes perceive how neceſfary it 1s that we ſhould duly ex- 
amine our owneab1litie and ſtrength, before we undertaxe 
the Imitation of fuch workes as doz excell in a'l kinde of 
rare and curious perfetions. There offer themſelvesalmolt 


m every good Picture many t tang hard to be expreſſed, 
nor 


of PaiNnTINGo. 
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not onely becaule they are beyond our power, but ſome- 
times alſo becauſe there isin us a certaine unableneſſe of 1- | 


- mitating ſach things as donor very well agree with our na- 
turall diſpoſition : for every one hath within his own brett 
a certaine law of nature, the which he may not neglet ; {o 
arc alſo the molt il|-favoured and graceleſſe Pictures moſt 
commonly wrought by them that yenture upon any thing 
without conſidering to whattheir naturall inclination doth 
lead them moſt of all: neither can it be otherwiſe but noto- 
rious groſſe errours ſhall be commirted by him thar having 
bur an ordinary wir, meaneth tobuſte himſelfe abour rhe 
imitation of things onely commendable for the ſtrengrh of 
wit contained in-them : contrariwiſe ſuch as have an unta= 
med force of wit, and conſequently a bold and audacious 
readineſſe of hand, are like to ſpoyle both themfelies and 
their worke, if they endeayour to imitate pieces done. by 


them that bring a foft and gentle hand to the inventions * 
proceeding out of a milde nature: ſoft things are ſo warily 


_ tobe mingled with things that have acertain kind of hard- 
neſſe, that we doe noroverthrow both the vertues by an 
unadviſed confaiion:and it hath ever been eſteemedan un- 
ſeeming and foule miſtake, to expreſſe render and delicate 
things after a harſh and rough manner. Out of all thisare 
we moreover to obſerve that-itis an nnadviſed thing to ric 
our Imitation to one Maſter alone, though never ſogrear : 
ſecing there 15 not one among a thouſand whole conceits 
and manner of worke doe altogether agree with our incli- 


harion and temper. Ap2Hes was queſtionlefſe the moſt com> . 
pleat among all the other Arrtificers, yer have ſome of the 


old ones excelled him in one or other particular qualirie : 
: Wc; P y : 1 : .- 
and although in his workes 1 to be found what is moſt lau- 
dable, nevertheleſſe did notthe ancients judge that he who 
F323; 7 mot 
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The ancient Art 


molt of all was to be followed, was alſo to be followed alone 
and in al things. 'Whar thcn ? is it not enough to doe all 
thingsas Apelles d1d ? certainly, there 15 good reaſon why 
we ſhou'd thinke ic ſufficient if we knew how toartaine to 
i:bur ſceing it 15 not poſſible that any one man ſhould come 
ſo neere him as to expreſſe all ſuch vertues as by a peculiar 


_— — — 
* VI 2 0 es. 0 CO” —_—— 


 inſtin& were proper unto him, fo can it doe no hurt to 


adde to rhat ſame highly eſteemed grace of his the ſucceſſe- 
tull audacitie of Zeuxzs, the infatigable diligence of Proto- 
geves, the witty ſubtiltie of T72axthes,the ſtately magniti- 
cence of Nicophanes. For as 1t 1s thepart of a wiſe man to 
borrow of every one what he knoweth beſt co agree with 


his own naturall inclination. ſo is1t ſeldome or neyer ſeene 


that the workes'of one man ſhonld fit our humonr in all 
things; ſeeing allo that it is not permittedus toexpreſſc one 
Maſter in every particular, it ſeemeth to be a very good 
courſe that weſkould tix our attentivenefſe npon the ver- 
tues of ſeverall great Maſters, to the end that ſomething 
out of the one and ſomething out of the other might ſticke 
10 us. Quintil. X. 2. 
'$ 8. What wee have propunded already is of ſuch im- 
portance, as that it deſerveth tobe repeated againe and a- 
gaine : neither doe we care what others thinke on it, ſeeing 
we areupon good grounds ; gas that the true follow- 
oth not conliſt in an apiſh Imi- 
r:r10n ofthe outward ornaments, but rather in the expreſ- 
ſing of the inward force. It concerneth us therefore nota 
little to marke narrowly what a ſingular Grace the old Ar- 
aficcrsbave.cxpreſied in their works, what hath been their 
intent, what canning and circumſpect diſcretion they doe 
ſhew in their diſpoſit1o, how ItKewiſe the very ſame things 
rat might ſcemeto be onely for recreation, prepare them 
aready 


= 
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arcady way ro an everlaſting fame : nil] wee e have rightly 


ſearched and underſtood every one of theſe rchings, it is 
to very ſmall purpoſe that we ſhould goe abour any f.ich 
thing as to Imitate theold defervediy renowned maſters. If 
any one on the contrary can ad ſo much to theſe obſerva- 
tions, as to make up what lackerh inthe ancient Artificers, 

and likewiſe to derraft what 1s ſuperfluous in them him 
ſhall wee eſteem to be that ſame long looked for, and pcr- 


feft Artiſt, the which befidesa great many other commen-_ 


-  dations, ſhall not only be ſaid to have deprived the former 
ages of the enjoying of ſuch a glory, but he ſhall ſeem alſo 
ro have ſnatched away from the following ages the very 
hope of ſo glorious atitle. * Sceing then that this isa main 
porntof Art, wee have alſo ſtood a lircle longer upon tt, 
not doubting bat all reaſonable and judicious Readers will 
not diſlike the ſame digreſfion drawneour of ſeveral Pars 
ſages wee finde in 172171747. 

$. 9. Having therefore underſtood out of the former 
words of 9zintitfan, that a pertect Artiſt is to joyne to 
this care of Imitation all the vertues hee hach of his owne, 
wee are by this warnins, as by a hand brought back againe 
to that point from which we did ſ9:vewhat digreſſe , " fin- 


 dingour elves in a manner compelled ro approve of the 


moſt learned PYarro his jadgement. Apelles, Protogenes, 
and other excelent Artificers deſerve no blame. (: with he, * for 
refuſing to follow the ſteps of Mycon , Diores, Arymnas, ond 
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ſome other of thezr predeceſſors ; Lyſeppms alſo hath not ſo much 


followed the errours of the former maſters , as the Artit ſelfe - 
neitheris this to be marvelled at : | ſceing their Phantaſte 
conceived without any example did fill chem with more 
Accurate Images of things, then ever had heen invenred by 
all the maſters before them; ſo would all the world.a!fo 

Pay 
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| havejudgedir in chem ; a renouncing and forſiwearing of 
wirreand diſcretion , if the prime ſpirits of the world had 
preferred rhe love of a blame-worthie conſuctude before 
| better inventions. Iriscleere then , what ſingular bene- 
fir wee doe receive, and how much theſe Artes are advan=- 
cedbya wel l-ordered Lnaginaduon; for 1 is brought to 
paſle by her meanes that rhe moſt lively and forward a= 
mong the Artificers, leaving the barrcn and fruntlefle la- 
bour of an ordinarie Imiration, oive their minds to amore 
couragious boldnefle ; and ſcorning themſelvesany more 
ro beried to fnch aflay iſh kinde of Imitation, they ſtirre_ 
up their free'd ſpirits ro goe further then others have done 
betore them : every Arte, faith EpiGetus, * hath a certaine 
kind of ſtedfaſtneſſe and hyrdinelſo 7 ſuch things 4s doe con- 
cerpe her. 

S. 10. Thereis then queſtionleſſe ſome Perfe&tion of 
Arte to bee artainedunto; neither may wee thinke 1t un- 
potlible bur that wee as wellas any body elſe can attaine to 
it; andalthough the higheſt ſtep of perfection were de- 

ed us, yet are they likelyer to lift themſelves up higher 
who reſolve toſtriveand to take paines , then ſuch as at 
the firſt beginning are driven backe by a faint-hearted de- 
ſpaire : 4 operfrel4 3s fitter for Art, faith @uintilian, * then 
a ſtraight foot-path - ſhe ſhould wot be colleFed out of narrow 
pipes , as fountaines uſually are ; but rather over-flowe whole 
a Hey, after the mayer of broad rivers , making ber ſelfe a 
 wayw bere ſhe findeth none < for what is there more miſerable 
then to be alwajes tied to a ſet kinde of imitation, even as chil- 
 erendoe follow the preſcribed Letters 2 aright Artificer muſt 
therefore baniſh all unſcaſonable feare, and goe on ſtoutly 
in his worke : 4 ure way , deſerveth to bee commended only ;, 


faith Pletarch,, * what « 08 f The contrary runneth hazard, 's 
mores 
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moreover admired 5 the younger Plinins ſpeakerh of rhis 


point more at large : a great many Arts, laith hee, * are moſt 
of all commended for things dangerous : ſo dowe daily ſee what 
great ſhouting rope-dauncers put ſpeFatours to , when they 
handſomly recover themſelves after a perillous ffageerivg and 
reeling © whatſoever is Reg to many dangers,and yet ſcapeth 
beyond expeFation , ſeemethalwayes to deſerve admiration : 
ſo hath not the vertne of a pilot an equall eſteem, when hee ſai- 
lethin a calme; and in a boiſterons ſea « then being admired by 
2:0 body, hee putteth into the haven without praiſe or elorie < 
but when the wind-ſhaken ropes rumble and ruſtle, prhen the 
maſt bendeth, when the ſterne groaneth, then is he extolled and 
judged to come neere the Gods of the ſea. 
$. 11. Although now in the former exhortations wee 
have ſtudied to bring the Artificersto a forward and ge- 
nerous boldnefle, it is for all that required here, that grear 
witts fhonld moderate fomrhing the hot furie of their fi- 
rie ſpirits; ſeeing young beginners verie often are fo ta- 
kenup with the love of their Imaginations, that they en- 
tertaine them with greater delight then judgement - zhe 
witts 20w 4 daies, (faith Dyogyſins Longinus , * runne cory» 
bant-like made after all kind of new-fangled conceits : for of 
whom wee have the beſt things , theworſt alſo love moſt com- 
10nly to be brought forth by thems « and this 15 doubtlefſe the 
true reaſon why meane and ordinary witts doe very often 
follow their intended purpoſes with a great deal of con- 
ſtancie , ſeeing they are not ſo eaſtly drawne aſide by the 
{lweer rickling ofaay ſudden and unexpected Imagination: 
thas falleth it out , faith Sexeca, * that: hard-fawvoured, il1- 
conntenanced damels are very often chaſte and undefiled ; not 
ſo much fo» lackof will, as for want of.zcorrupter : it 1s like=- 
wiſe a gool1 obſervation the ſame authour maketh elſe- 
an where, 
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| "RR where, * that Jt it is. art :nfullibls marke of an excel- 


mio Secundi Tent wit, not to be carried ay Jo much by the gooaneſſe of It, 
Coitrov, 48 lonſeit awiſſe. 

S. 12. An Artificer thereforeisto take go0d heed thar 
hedoe notby 'a malepart wantonneſfe of his vainly con- 
ccited wit deviſe all kind of monſtrous and prodigious Ima- 
ges 0: things not knowne innature, for it fitteth himbet- 

EDeconſerib, tey to have his minde."as Lucian ſpeaketh, * like unto a pare. 

Paſtoria.. bright lookeng-gaſſe , the whichalſo being of an accurat cen- 

ter,ſheweth the true images of things even as it receiveth them, 
not admitting ary diſtarted, falſe-coloured,, otherwiſe ſhaped 

figures : whatfoever then hath been ſpoken in the former, 
and alſo in this preſcut chapter, abour the raiſing of our 
thoughts and conceits, may notbe underſtood of all forts 

of idle and piddic-headed Imaginations , but only of ſuch 

 Phantafies as aregronnded upon thetrue narnte of things : 

* Atud Xn, the 4rt of Paihting, ſaith Socrates, * 78 4 reſembling of vi- 
lib. 111.-4p- ſible thiggs + neither dothour Imitationat any time faſten 
pomrem. uponthings inviſible, but ( as it hath been faid before) 

- with arelation to what 3 1s really exiſting and viſible : the 


cap, © mot bexe oſembled math auyſhew of truth , which were Elveres- 
: ing from the trKc nature af things . * for they were wont to draw 
every thing to the perfetion of their workes ont of one or other 

undeniable propertic of Nature; approving avly of ſuch Inages 

4s after a ripe debaterrere fountl to admit an exphication cou+ 

ſentingwith Nature + the Gme Aurhor hath prefſed rhis ye- 

ry point in another place with a great deal more earneſt- 
+14, v11, Nelle. Let the Piure bee av image., ſaith hee, * of 4 thing 
apes. * {hat 35,0, at leaſt can bees af 4 W147 val; of op how(e., of 4 
ſhippe, and ſuch like things , ot of whoſe Tirited ſhapes ont 

Imitation prepoundeth it {elfe av excample < the auncionts 

 there- 


. i if a Lib IV, auncients, ſaith Vitruuite, * did judge that fuch things could | 


| by 
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therefore w were wont to adorne I parloury as were 7+ for the 
ſpring and harveſt time, ſuch porches alſo and long emtries as 
were for SUMmer, with all kinde of PiFFnres drawne ont of the 


certain truth of things naturall. But thoſe examples taken by 
| | the Ancients ont of true things,are now by rea[on of our corrupt 


#anners utterly diſliked © ſeeing in our pl aiſterings there are 
rather monſters painted, then any certaine images of limited 
things : and yet doe not men, when they ſee ſuchfalſe things,re- 
buke them, but they doe much more take delight #nthem 5 net- 
ther doe they marke whether any ſuch thing can be, or not+ the 
weakeefſe of their judgement bath ſo darkened their wits » that 


| they cannot examine what the authoritie and reaſon of decencie 
:" demandeth - for ſuch PicFures are not to be liked, as doe not re- 
 Jemble the truth: andif they are made m21t and five by Art, get 
muſt wee not Inſtantly approve of them, wnlteſſe wee doe finde #22 | 


ther ſome certaine kinde of argu ents free fron all o offence. 


Now as the Arrificer may not abuſethe libertie of his Ima- 


ginarions, by turning ir unto a licentiousboldnefſe of fan- 
cying things abhorring from Nature; ſ6 muſt allo aright 


lover of Art preferre aplaine and honeſt worke agreeing 
with Nature before any other phantaſtically capricious de- 


vices. Plutarchhath very well obſerved this ; There are mas 


ny at Rome, ſaythhe *, which doe #0thing at all care for good * De Cariaſs 


Pictures and Statues, but a may may finde them alwayes upon Fate. 


the monſter-market, where they ſtand and ftarenpon ſuch mai 
med creatures as want either legges or armes,as have three eyes. 
9+ heads of Oftrich»s,and if there be any other hideous deteſtable 
deformitie : but although at the firſt they ſeerme very much to be 
' takenwith ſuch kind of ſpeFacles,yet will they ſoone have their 


- fillonihem, yeathey will Joath them, if you bring them oftes 


before their ejes. 
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ſohath obſerved this point very well ; mer doe not know, 


 dothconſrſt chiefly iz this, that by ſome crooked and wandering 


chiefly agree;the more, becauſe it is ſi uthciently known that 


that under the name of Pazzuters,all fach Artificersare com- 
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vulgar ſort that Painters as well as Poets have an unlimited. 
liberrie of deviſing ; for if we doe bur marke what Horace * 
telleth us in the firſt entrance of his booke written about | 
the Poeticall Art, wee ſhall confeſſe that neither Poets nor 
Painters may rake ſucha libertie as to ſtuffe up their workes 
with all kind of frivolous and lying conceits. LaGFantirs al- 


ſayth he *, which be the meaſures of poeticall licence, and how 
farre we may give way to our fancies : ſeeing a true Poets part 


kinde of conceit he doe decently ture the deeds of Gods and men 
into a fabulozs tale : for to deviſe the whole related matter, is 

the worke of an idle braine, andit becometh a tyar better then a 
Poet. The mention we made here of Poets .and Painters. 
ſcemerhnow to lead us to conſidera little wherein they do 


the Imaginative qualitie, of the which we have handled, is 
alike neceſſary to them both. Thus doe we then in the next 
Cnaptergoe about this point : once for all admoniſhing, 


priſed, as doe any manner of way praftiſe any of che other 
Arts of that nature. | 
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5 IX LL hors, ſayth Tullie*, * thet doe belong to hu- 
 manitze,have a common band, and are ally d one 
to arother.,as by a kind of parentage. Tertullian 
| ſpeakerh to the ſame effect, when he ſayth * ; 

there 3s no Art, but ſhee 3s the mather of another 
Art, or at wil of 4 nigh) kindred: ſceing then that the con- 
NEXION 
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nexion of the worke i inhand enticerh us to prove hs truth 
of theſe ſayings by a mucuall relation there 1s between Poe- 


ſieand PiFwre; it tolloweth allo that wee ſhould propound 


ſome properties of them both,out of which ic mightbe per- 
ceived that they are very neere of-the ſelfe ſame narure. 
Both doe tollow a ſecret inſtin&t of Nature :for we do dai- 
ly ſee, thatnot Poezs onely, but Pameters allo are poſletied 
with the love of thoſe Arts,not ſo much by a fore-determi- 
ned adviſe, as by a blind fit of a moſt violent andirretiſtible 
tury. As for Poets, theres a God in us, layth 0vid*,by whoſe 
toſſang of us we are enflamed.: this ſame formwardneſſe hath in it 
ſelfe the ſeeds of a ſacred minde. AStor Painters, Nicophanes 
had a moſt forward mind; fayth Plinie *, and there are but. a 


few that may be compared with him in this. The ſame Author 


ſpeaking of Protogezes, {ayth againe in the ſameplace, hs 


forwardnes of his mind,and a certain inclination or proneneſſe 
tothe Art, have carried Protogenes fo theſe things. And it is 


very aptly put in here, tata certamme forward proneneſſero 
the Art made Provogenes fo excellent an Artificer ; ſeeing 
they do alwayes with the greateſt eaſe and beſt ſticceſſe ex- 
erciſe an Art, whoout of a free deſire give themſelves 0 
readily toir, that they cannot ſo much as give an account 
ofthis fame moſt forward defire. The Peripatetike Philo- 
ſophers ſeeme to haveunderſtood this perfey when they 
doe maintaine, that 0 body can doe any thine neatly and fine 
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ly, unleſſe he hath a very good mindetoit, fayth Tyllie *.Tt is «1; 17 


required therefore, thatall ſuch as would willingly attaine 
ro theſe Arts, doe find in themſelves fome ſwifrmotions of 


their wits and minds, both quicke ro invent,and copious to 


exprefſe what is found: : neither may we thinke that the firſt 

beginnings of theſe Arts proceed from Art, ſeeing 1t 154 

£1it of Nature that any man finderh this fame aptneſſe in 
= . -  , hank. 
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' himlelfe;and our caſeſtandeth well enough, it Art can help 


ſuch render ſeeds ro a fullgrowrh z; for that Arr ſhould in- 
tuſethemincous, 1s altogether unpoflible. - Out of this ob= 
ſervation there doth ariſe a queſtion propounded and an- 
{wered by Horace - it hath been very much queſtioned, ſayth 


| he*, whether Natwre or Art doth accompliſh a Poeme. I camn- 


not ſee what helpe there is in ſtudy without a rich veine, or elſe 
inarudewit:; ſo doth one of theſe two alwayes require the 0- 
thers helpe, and they doe bothwery loving 'y conſpire. ©uintlli- 
an doth both propound andaniſwer the ſamequeſtion more 
at large : 1doe know welb exongh, ſayth be *, that manynſeto 
aske here whether Art receiveth more helpe of Natare or of Do- 
Grine - the whichalthongh it be not much appertazning to our 
purpoſe, ſeeing a compleat Artificer cannot be made without 
both ; yet dee 1 take it to be a ereat matter how the queſtion 3s 
propeunded : for if you divide the one ſrom either of both parts, 


| Natwre can doe murhwiithout BoGrine, where Dorive 0x the 


coxtrary cannot be without Nature + butif there be an equall 
meeting of them both, ſo ſhall T thinke thot, both being but rea- 


| ſonable, Nature i yet of greater moment ; and that accurate 


Artificers notwithſtanding owe more unto Dod rine then nnto 
Natnre - the beft kusbandman can doe no good upon 4 dry and 
barren ground; out of a ranck ground will ſomething grow up, 


| though no body doth till it ;, but in a fertill ground ſhall the la- 


borious bus bandman prevaile a great deal more then the good- 
zelſe of the ground it ſelfe : and if Praxiteles had exdeavonred 
to carve animage out of a mill-tone, Thad rather have a good 
pirce of rough Parian Marble,then ſuch an halfe- finiſhed works 
but if the A-tificer had a:compliſhed it,T ſhould more eſteeme in 
thet ſame worke the Art of his hands, then the coſtlineſſe of the 
Marble. Compare therefore Nature with the materzall, and Art 
ith DoGrine : the one deth worke, the other is wrought upon : 
BÞ- | Art 
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Artcan doe nothing without the wateriall » Whereas the mate- 
riall without Art hath ber own worthineſſe.So is then the high- 


eſt Art together with the beſt materiall to'b+ deſired: Theſe 


words of 9xzzii#zai ſhould content us here, if che ſame 
judicious Writer did not urge in another place a point 
more to be marked; for {ſeeing hatin the workes of cxcel- 


lent Artificers, their decenr Grace is moſt ofall to be.had 


m adauration,fo are we moreover 1n this ſame Grace toad- 
mire a great difference of Natures:There is 3n this poznt ſome 
hidden and unſpeakable reaſon,layth Durntilian *, and as it is 
truely (and,that it is the privcipall paint in Art to be comely tu 
what we dog; fo can this comelineſs for a/l thet not be had with- 
out Art, weither can it altogether be procured by Art : in ſome 
Artificers vertes are not pleaſing ; in ſome onthe contrary vi- 
ces themſelves are gracetull. Wee have feene Demetrins a»d 
' Stratocles, great aRin of Comedies, how they were liked for 
ſeveralloertues.- But this was not' ſo wonderflh; that the one 
knew better how to g& Gods, madeſt young men, good fathers, 
ſober ſervants, grave matronts and old women - the other got 


greater compmeedations by ating fharpe ald men; fhrewd ſer-) 


24nis, ivfrandting paraſites, witybawdes,"andall ſuch parts 
as did require ſomae'noje and flirrettbie then was not ſo ſtrange 
1 ſay, ſeeing Demetrius had alfo « ſreeter majce, whereas Stra- 
tocles b28-20ice was mare vehement. SrchProperties are mor? 
ip be noted im then, ar could\uot hetranſferredfrom the one to 
the ether. It becgre Demetrius exceeding well to throw his 
hands,ta prolong ſweet exclamdtions #n the behalfe of the the a- 
ter, to fill up his garment with the winde gathvred by his (tr- 
ing, tp wake ſome geftures with by right fide : tor he had in all 
 thigthpalltantageofhis ſtatzre; arilof awonderfull feature + 
+ butStratocles was admired forbrs runnin, for his imblenes; 
| forthepulling inof his xeck,for laughing [owetimes more then 

 occaſrons 
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0c caſior 0145 5 of the part he played did require ; ſeeing be did this at. 


 fotogratifie the ptople, as knowing well exough how the unlear 


ſort was takenwith it ;- and if Demetrins had gove about any 
ſuch thing, it would have made a moſt ill-favonred ſhew Wher- 
fore let every one know? himſelfe ; and let him then deliberate a- 
bout the framing of his worke, not onely with the common pre- 
cepts of art, but alſowith his owne nature © neither is 3t for all 
that impoſe ble,but that a may may doe all Hangs « or at leaſt the 
ereateſt part of ther after a decent manner. As it is then mani- 


felt chatevery Artificer hath a peculiar Grace in his works, 


agreeing with the conſtitution of his natnre ;'{omay wee 


further out of @#z#tz/7ans words draw this concluſ} on;that 


we are notinſtantly to condemne every Artificer that ſee- 
meth to follow another way then ſuch an one we doe de- 


lightin ; for it may very well be, that ſeverall Maſters 1n the 


ſeverall\ wayestheir owne natureleadeth them to, ſhould 
not miſſe for all that the Grace they«doe aime at.z 22y oþini- 
02, layth Tullje *, there 3s no kinde of nature, but wee ſhall ob- 


ſerve mapy things in the ſame, the which though they differ ve- 


ty much, yet are they alike praiſe-worthy. There #s but owe ail 
of caſting in Braſſe, inthe which Myro, Polycletas, Eyfi; 
have heen excellent ; and although the 032 did very much diff 


from the other, get would nou not have wiſhed that any one w— 


them ſhoult have differed from himſelfe. There is hat one Art 
CO wavof Painting. in the which although Terzis Aglaophon, 


 Apelles.differ rery mmnchaget 3s there none among them all that 
ſeemeth to Jacke any Art. Asfor the particular nature of the 


Artificers, It hath 2ver been ſo, that the livelinefſe of grear 


ſpirits cannot containe it ſelfe within the compaſſe of an or- 


dinary practice, but it will alwavyes iſſae forth, whileſt eve- 
ry one doth moſt readily expreſſe in his workes the inward 


motions of his noſt forward minde : : ſodoe we alſo _— 
thar 
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char the braveſt Arriſts have ſpent their labour moſt prol- 
peroully abour ſachthingsas they did much delight in by 


a vioſentariving oftherr paſſion, or elſe by 'a quiet gui-- 


ding of their Nature. Paxſias, being exceedingly 1n love 


with his conntrey-woman Gheera, left. a moſt famous 
Picture, knowne every where by the name of Szephayoplo- 
_ cos, that 1s, a woman Garland-maker; and this hath ever 
been eſteemed his beſt worke, becauſe hee was enforced 
thereunto by the extremitie of his Paſſion. P/3m. /zb. xxi. 
vat. hiſt. cap. 2. Arndrocydes got agreat deal of credit by 
the livelie ſimilitude of the fiſhes painted round about 
ScyUa; but ſeeing hewasa great devourer of fiſh, ir hath 
beer alſo the judgement of theſe times in the which hee lt- 


ved, that hisunfariable and greedy longing after fiſh Uid 


helpe himno leſſe then any great Art he had.  Plutarch 
Sympoſ. lib.iv, queſt. 2. as Parrbaſius did profefie by the 

hole courſe of his life, that hee was migheily given to 
ſumptuous cloathesand Jaſtfull pleaſures, ſo were there al- 
ſgin his works evident markes of ſach a wanton luxurious 
mind to bee ſeen : witnefſeth that ſamebaſle piece ofworke 
mentioned by 'Szetonins in the life of Tiberius *, Wee 
could relate here many more examples of excellent work- 


manſhip, 1a the which laſt might ſeem ro have hada hand. 


as well as ſkill; if wee didnot haſten tothe confideration 
of ſuch properties in ſeverall artificers; "as aroſe our of a 
well-ordered inclination of their mindestoone or other 
ipectall way and manner of Art : leaving therefore the ma- 
nifold effetsof inordinate laſts, wee ſhall infi ſt only upon 
the following examples. _. 

Although Callicles was renowned for little Pictures that 


did not exceed the bignes of 4. fingers, yet could hee never 


reach hk height: of Euphranor. Varro de vit4 populi Roman. 
Eyfep- 
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Lyſippws 15 = ofallto be commended for fine & queint 
workmanſhip; ſeeing hee obſerved in the leaſt rhings a 
certaine kind of ſubciltie, Plinius nat, hiſt. lb. XxX1v, 
cap. 3. 

Polycletus had this propertic , that his ſtatues moſt 
commonly did ſtand upon one legge. Ply. xxxiv,8. 

Apeltes had a certaine grace of Art proper.unto him- 
ſelfe alone, to the: which never any other Artifacer at- 
tained. Pliz, Xxxv.1 0. 

T heo Samins did excell in the conceiving of viſions, 
the which are called phancaſic es. Qnintil. orat. 3nftit. 1;b. 
X11, cap-I'O. 

Diowyfius painted. nothing elſe but 'men - and for 
this reaſon hee was called 4 #thropographus. Plin. 


XXXV, TO. 


 Zewxis did ſurpaſſe all other Artificers when it came 
ro the picture of bodies of women. Cicero /ib. ti. de In- 


Ventiogne. 
Polyg 


votus hath moſt rarely expreſſed the affetions aud 
paſſions of man. Ariſtot. de Art. poztici. . - 

Antimachys and Athenodorus made Noble women. Apet- | 
les made women devoutly praying. Phe. xxxiv, 8. 

Nzcias hath moſt diligently painted women : all crea- 


' rnres that walke upon foure feer are attributed unto 


him; yet hathhee moſt profperoully exprefſed dogges. 
Plin. XXNV, IT. 

Calamis made chratios drawne with foure or WO 
horſes; thehorſes were done fo exattly , that there was 


noplacelefr for emulation. Propertius 136.  1,E/eg. o: Plig. 


KXXIVS, 
Enphranor ſcemeth firſt of all to have expreſſed the dig- 
nitiesand markes of Heroicallperſons, ſaich Piznze , xxRV, 
11. ob- 
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1 1. obſerve here in the mean time, that theſe Worthiesor 
Heroicall perſons were wont to weare ſkinnes of wilde 
| beaſts; ſee the old Scholialt upon Apol/orins Rhodins - 
* Statins Papinins dOth attribute a Lions ſkinne unto Ty- 
Jens, and a wild Boaresſkinneunto Polywices z ſce him 776. 
I. Thebazd. verſ. 397. yet becauſe Hereates among all the 
_ other Worthies was moſt frequently made in a Lionsſkin, 
hence it is, that Tertul/zan * calleth him Scytaloſagttipel- 
liger ,not onely for bearing a club and arrowes, bur alfo for 
wearing ofthe ſkinne. Hercules is made in a Lions skinne, 
faith Feſtus, that men might be put iui mind of the ancient ha- 
þ;t - obſerve moreover -that the ancient Worthies 'were 
moſt commonly painted bare-footed : paxtofler, ſppers, 
patens;laich Philoſtratus,*are for ſick and old folkes. PhiloGe- 
tes therefore is painted in them,as being lame aud ſick: where- 
as Diogenes and Crates, Ajax likewiſe and Achilles art painted 
#nſhod + Jaſon his one foot is ſhod, the other bare : ſeeing hee 
left ove of his ſhoes in the mud when he meant to paſſe over the 
river Ananros, &vc. fee Higynus in his twelfth fable : it 
proceedeth alſo from thefame cuſtome, when Yaler. Max:- 
71s relateth it as a ſtrange thing that there'was ereted up- 
on the Capitoll a cloaked and ſhod ſtatue of L. S$:7pzo ſir- 
named the Afratick , who wonld have his image made in that 
habit, faith Valerins, * becauſe he had ſormtiries uſed3t. 
 Apollodorus, Androbulus,Aſclepiodorns, Alzvas have pain- 
red Philoſophers. Plz». xxxiv, 8. and in their Pictures 
they took alwayes ſpeciall care that every one of thele Phi- 
loſophers might be diſcerned by his proper marke': 3» the 
Areopagetick ſchooles, and in the Councell-houſe , faith $7do- 
mins Apollinaris, * there are painted Zeuſippus with crooked 
recke , Aratus with a wecke bowed downward, Zenowitha 
wriackled forhead, Epicurns with a ſmooth shinne, Diogenes 
H 2 with 
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mith a hairie woot beard, Socrates with whitiſh bright haire : 
Atiſtotle with aſtretched out arme,Xenocrates with a leg ſom- 
what gathered up,Heraclitus with bs eyes ſhut for crying, De- 
mocritus with his lips opened for laughing,Chryſeppus withhis 
fingers preſſed cloſe together ; for the ſenification of anmbers, 
Enclides withhis fingers pat aſſunder for the ſpace of mea- 


ſures , Cleanthes with his fougers for bothre1ſous gnawne a- 


ns 
Areſtodemus kde wialtlers, Pliz. xxxiv. 0. 


Se-apionpainted Scenes beſt of all. Plimxxxv Oc; 


Calaces got himfſelfe a great name by making hrtle of 


comicall pictures. Plip.XXxvV,10. 
Pyr&cus, althovigh he was inhis Arc inferiour to none, 


yet hath hee painted nothing bur barbours and coblers 
ſhops. - Plip. xXxv, 10: 


Ludio did inthe timeof Auguſtus rl of all inſttute the 


moſt pleaſantpainting of walls with farme-houſes, 'galle- 
ries, arbors, conſecrated groves, forreſts, hillocks, fiſh- 
ponds, inlets of waters, Tivers., and uppn their banks hee 
was Wont tO paint ſuch rhingsas heart.conld with; as name- 
Ily,diverscompaniesofthem that did walke at theriver fide, 
or goe in boats , or elſe did ride to their contrie-houſes 
es little afſes or with carts: ſome ſpent thetr time in fiſh= 
2, fowling, hunting, gathering of grapes for the preſſe : 
DAS were alſo 1n hts Pictures farme-houſes notable for a 
 moorith comming to, and men ready to fſipne whileſt 


they caxried upon their ſhoulders tearfully ſhrieking wo- 


men , withmany more wittic and merrie conceirs of that 


nature. This ſams Z4jo hath alſo firſt of all. deviſed ro 


paint ſea-Ciries in.open galleriez, making a. very fine and 
uncoſtly ſhevr. Pl;n.xxx8v,10. 
$. 2...Both bulie chemſetves abontthe imitation of all 


ſorts 
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ſorts of thing Sand ations we ſee it daily how-Potcs.and - 
Painters do wick abeld-hand deſcribe norexiely theſhapes 
of their deviſed Gods,detrit-gods, Worthies, orher ordina- 
ry men, but they ſtrive\alfo by amuruall emulation. to ſer 
forth the manifold actions of men : they. doe repreſent the 
laſciviousmirthot banquets, the toileſome'pleaſure of hun- 
ting, the bloudy outragiou nef e of fighting;chennevitable 
| horror of ſhip-wrack, the lamentable and rufull fluttifhnes 
of them thar lie chained up in the\deep night of a deadly 

dungeon.As forthe Poets alone, Poe fre,fayth Aereiren 
is an imitating of all-hizde of things.- and he 7s the.heſt POEr, 

that can with a really a and full utterance of words immate ſhea- 
king Orators, ſinging Muſicians, with all other perſons and 
things.Of Potts and Painters both rogether are the follow- 
ing wards of Philoſtratus *, Whoſoever doth not embrace Pz- 
Fure,ſaythhe. .mrongethithe truth, hewrongethalſaithe wiſe- 
dome of the Poers : » {ering both are ilike bnſte about the ſhapes 
' anddeeds of the Worthies. Dio Chryſoftomus tpeaketh-like- 
wiſe of 'borh: together ; Painters and Carvers, fayth he*, 

when they were toreſemmble the Golls, departed not one i#ch frors 
the Poets : nof onely to ſhin the punifoment offeeders i ſnch a 
kinde undergoe: but alſo becauſe they ſaw themſelves prevented 
bythe Poets, and that now the manner of Images mate after 
their conceit went currant. as b:tne upholden by antiquitie c. 
neither would they ſeeme to: be tronbleſome and unpleaſant by © 
ling novelties, but they havefor the moſt part made their Irma- ' 
ges after the example of Poets : Sometimes forall that have 
 - they added one or other thine of their own, profeiſaue themſelves. 
tobave an ettulation withPocrs about the fame Art of imita= 
tion, erndeamouring like foto 'ay open before thr: eyes of more 
4rd poorer fpeFators, what Poets have plainly rehearſed to the 


" cares of 1Men. Although now the words of Phzloſtratus and 
H 3 | Dio 
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Dia Chryſoſtomus may "wer usfor a ſafficient proofe of that 
lame great afhnitie there is berwixe Pamting and Potſie, 
yet hath S7moides expounded this point ſomewhat neatlier 
when he affirmeth that Pi@wre 7s 2 ſilent Poelie,as Potlic is 
a ſpeaking Picture : and upon occaſion of theſe words ſayth 
 Plutarch*, the things repreſented by Painters as if they were as 


Jet adoing before or eycs,are proponnded by Orators as done al- 


reade : ſeeing alſo that Painters doe expreſſe with colowrs what 
Writers doe deſcrite withwords ; ſo 3s it that they doe but dif- 


fer in the matter dud manner © f Imitation, having both the 
ſame end: and be 3s the beſt Hiſtorian that can adorne his Nar- 


ration with ſuch forcible freures and lively colours of Rheto- 
rihe, as to make Jt ok unto a Fifture. 

$2. Bothdoc wind themſeives by an unſenſible delight 
of admiration ſo cloſely into our hearts,. that they makeus 
in ſuch an aſtoniſhment of wonder to ſtare upon the Tmita- 
tion of things naturall, as if we fawthetrue things them- 


' ſelves; in ſomnch thatwe doe nor love, though we finde 
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our ſciyes miſ: led, ro have this our Joy interrupted,but we 


 doeratherentertaine ic with al poſſible care and ſtadie. Tr 


wonld be an eafie marter to ſhew this inall kinde: of Poers, 
if Comicall and Tragicall poeſie did not yeeld ns aſtfficient | 
preofe of the certaintie of this point: for what are Comedies 
etjſe, hythone*, but an Image of the life of man? of Trage- 
Hes doth Goreias alſo ſay very properly *, that they are 4 
kin» of deceit, bywhich the deceiver is more juft then he that 
. Moth wot uſe ſuch deceit ; and the deceived likewiſe i wiſer then 
' bo #hat 3s not devetved. Ofrhe fiveet allurementsof Picture, 


and how we ſuffer our hearts wittingly and willingly to be 


-{cJuced and begniled by the ſame, many examples might be 


al!eadged here, if it werenot generally knowne that a good 


D Picture 15 nothing elſe in it ſelfe but a deluſion of our eyes. 
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T bis deceit fayth Plaleftratus*, as it is pleaſant, ſo doth it not * Philo ftrj Ye 


deſerve the leaft reproach:. for to be fo poſſeſſedwth thiugs that 70 m pro- 
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nin, 


are not, as if they were 1 and:to be ſo led withthow, a#thatwee 

( without ſuſferivg any bart by thems ) ſhould thinks them io be; 
cannot but be proper for the reviving of our minde, and withall 
free'from all manner of blame. The reaſon, why we doe {0 
much delight in the fal(- fimilitude of narurall chings, is ſec 
downe by Diogenes Latrtius: The Cyrenathe Philo ſophers af- 


firmedayth he *,1hat pleaſures are not engendred in onr hearts * Lib. T1. in | 


by the bare ſeeing and hearing of things:and that we love there= /ppo. 
fore to heare the outcries and dolefull howlings dont in Imita- | 
 tion'of @ moſt heavie griefe'; where on the contrarie wee doe de- 
zeff the irue grones of a mournfull heart. If any one deſirerh 
further opening in this point, let him read in Pl/#tarch a ve- 
ry faire paſſage concerning this matter,as it is ſet downe by 
that learned Author, 87-poſ. /ib.v, problem. 1. 

$ 4. Both doe hold the raines of our hearts; teading and 
guiding our Paſſions by that beguiling power they have, 
whitherſoever they liſt. Ofthe Pozrs ſayth Horace *, it ſee- EF a 17. 
meth to me that ſuch a Pott 3s moſt likg towalke upen @ ſtret- Pj 
ched out rope, the which doth torment andwvex my thoughts 4- 
bout matters of nothing ; inchaunterlike angring, appeaſing, 
and terrifying me with idle feares ; conveying and at his plea= 
ſure tranſporting me ſometimes to Thebes, ſometimes to A 
_ thens.. Saint Baſs] ſpeakerh .of both; Bloguent Writers and © 
Painters, laythhe *, doe very often expreſſe thewarlike dezds * Hamil.go. 
| | of valiant men ;, ; 2nd both do ftirre vp a great many t0 corrages maityr, 
whleſt the oe fudieth to [et forth i lzvely colours, what the o- 
ther goeth about to adorne witheloguence : both then have a 
Hidden force romove and compell-our minds\to ſeyerall 
Paſſions, but Picure for attrhat feemerh ro doeijtmore cf 


tectually ; ; ſeeing things that finke into our  PEArAS by the means 
of :} 


oo 
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* Ir Pareg y= of aur 7 earer, fayth NaZarius "H doe more faintly frarre. our 


ri Vs 


minde, then ſach things as are LOTS zz by the eyes. Polybims 


*Li0,XIT. doth likewil e athrme *, that oxr ezes are more accurate wit- 


meſſes then our eares © andir may be very well that @xint?/iar 


our of ſuch a conſideration hath drawne this ſame.conclu- 


ha Lib. XT.o- ſjon-: ; P3Qlure, fayth he'*, a ſilent worke, and conſtantly heep- 
rh. mſtutt. 3og the ſame forme, doth A znſmnnate it ſelfe into ous moſt in 


» 95M 


- P. antgyr. 
T heodoſio 
Arg. dicto. 


ward affe ions, that it ſeerneth now and then to be of greater 
force ther Elogaence it ſelfe. Sach as had ſuffered ſhipwracke 
underſtood this very well ; for they diduſe to carry.about 
the Picture of their fad miſ. fortune, aſſuring themſelves 
thatthe ſpectators could berter be mooved to compaſtion 
by ſeeing the image of the-miſeries they had endured, then 
by hearing amoſt pittifullrelation of the ſame. Such alſo 


as went to law about ſome great wrong offered them,were 


likewiſe wont to bring along the Picture of that ſame in- 
jurie, againſt which rhey meant to incenſe the Judge. 


Onint. oratinſtit. VI, 1. 
Wee may note a great ingenuitie 1n Latznus Pacatys, for 


after a full deſcription of the miſerable end of thar ſame 


mutinous Maxim. he doth call upon all the' Poets and 
Painters to afliſt him, even asifthe whole ſtrength of Rhe- 


- torikehe had uſed would come to nothing, unlefle they did 


bring their helping hands to it. Bring hither, bring hither, 
you pious Poets, ſayrh he *, the whole care and ftudie of your 
learned nights: yee Artificers alſo deſpiſe the onlear arguments 
of ancient fables ; theſe, theſe things de ſerve better tobe drawn 
by your cunniue hands; tet the mai het- praces and the temples be 
graced with ſuch (, ahts: -worke them out in #vorie, let them live 
77: colouis,: let them ſtirre in braſſe, let them axon nt the price 
of precious ſtones. 1 doth concerne the ſecuritie of all ages that 


ſuch a thing might ſeeme to have been done; if by chance any one 


. filled 
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filled with nnlawfull hopes might drinks in innocence by his 
- eyes, when he ſhall ſee the monuments of theſe our t#mes. It 1s 
well ſaid of Pacates, that by looking upon ſuch apiture: 
ambitious men might through their eyes drinke in innocences, 
for Sezeca doth moſt truely affirme*, that @ horrible plFure * Lib. 11 4 
of the ſad event of juſt puniſhments doth very much move and Py ORFs 
trouble our minds: neither doth the picture of a juſt revenge 
onely touch our hearts, . but many other kindes of pitares 
willalſoſearch themafter a moſt ſadden and nnexpedted. 3 
manner : witnefle that perplexitie Alexander the Great was | 
in * whenat Epheſus hemet by chance withapicure of the * Photiw wm 
falſly accuſed and wrongfully executed Palamedenifor upon 7X7 yy = 
che fight of ſuch a picture it wasnor in his power toreſiſt, # by «He he. 
ti} gu . ne: hh Saget "i LP eftonu 7 

but A7iſtonicas would run into histroubled mind, as being ſtoria, 
hkewile falfly and unjuſtly put rodeath. Saint Gregory Nyſ- | 
ſenafter an ample and:moſt pathericall relation of 1ſaac his 
ſacrifice, hath added theſe words ; Iſaw often in a piture, | 
ſayrhhe *, the 72age of this fa, neither could T looke upon it * Inoratione 
without teares; ſolively did Art putth? hiftorie before myeyes. 4 Deitate Fre 
Valerius Maximus having ſpoke of the picrie_of Pero to- - & Sp:ſan- 
wards herold decrepit father, whomſhee entringintopri- ©" 

fon ſackled with her own breft, addeth theſe words *, wen * Lib.V.c.q. 
are driven into adump, when their eyes doe behold the. painted *X. OXt. 1. 
image of this fa, renewing the condition of the old adventure S 

by an admiration of this preſent ſpeFacle, and beleeving that 

zn theſe jilent lineaments of members they doe ſee living and 

breathing bodies. | 

- There was at Atheasan unthrifty and riotons young man, 
named Pol/ems,'fayth the'fameVaterizs*, who did not one- *LibVIc.g 
| 'ytakehisdelight in theflickering enticements of laſt, bur ** ** © 
_ hedid glory alfoin the infamie that followed ſuch aluzu- 

r10us and wanton courſe of life:this ſame Polemo;ashe went 

we I _. home- 


——_— oo. 
——_— 


....Ath 


—_—— 
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ee 


a 


kd witha multitude of learned men ©: nerher:cantenting 


7 RE amb lewd and wanton pleaſtres. A dif 
XV ITI,qued Naziawzew:z*,had appointed a quean tocome to hishouſe ; 
 eſtdevirinde. RT | 


homeward comming from adrink-feaſt;and rhac not arthe 


ferting, burartheriling of the Sunne, ſaw Xezocrates the. 
Philoſopher his dooreopen : and though hewas deepein 
drinke, belmeared with oyntments, having his: head beſet: 


withgarlands,clad ina thin and ſoft garment, yet did nothe 


ſticke toenter into the Philalophers ſchoo!e, that. was fil 


himfelfe with ſuch a fouleentrance, he ſaredowne alſo; to 


theend that he might mocke ri:ac fame rare eloquence 3nd 


the moſt wile Precepts, with the-fortith topperiesof, drun= 
kenneſle. Wherefore when theroanole, astt was ment there 


ſhould, a great chafing- and: finning of all chem thar were 


preſ:nt, Xexocrates changed his countenance nathing at all 
but leaving the things in hand, he began to make his diſs | 
coarſe of modeftic ahd remperance.; fo that Palermo, forced = 


- 
o 


by the welehrtinefſe of 1:15 ſpeech, could norhur necall hin» 


ſelfe by little and little, for he firſt threw the garlands away 
having pulled them from hishead, he afterwards drew his 
hand within his manrle,and in procefſe oftime hequite lefe 
thecheerfulnes of a banquerring countenance,tillat lengrh 


. | having pur away all his luxury,& being cured by the whol- 
ſome phyficke of one diſcourſe, he became a very great phi» 
lofopher out of a ſhamefully deboiſtruffhan. In this relati- 

on Yalerizs maketh ofthe changed Polemo, it might ſceme 


wonderfull that he could fo quickly leave the cheerful- 
neſſe of his banquetting:;countenance, if it had not been 
noted in this change ofhis by Naziazzene that there did al- 
wayes afterwards appeare itrhisface fach a reverent fhew 
of ofavitie, that a naughty-packeby the ſightofhis picture 
onely hath beene rouched to the quicke, giving over her 
olnte young man, ſayth 


but 


ff ParnTING. 


bur ſhee comming necre the porch, and caſting bychance 

hereyes-upon the venerable picture of Polemo, drew in- 

ſtantly backe, reverencing the image of ſo grave a m_ 
pher a great dealemore then ſhee would havedonethe 
lofopher humfelke. ' | 

$ 5. Bothdoe ſhewrheir ſtrength in great andeminent 
men, deifying oratleaſt eterniſing all them whoſe names 
and ſhapes they doe vouchſafeco unco poſteri= 

tie. Ot the Porry layth Synefom *, Godhathgimen winto Pore * Efiſt. 49. 

ſe the diſtrabwiing of a glorious renowne. Ovid Hlikewiſe ſpea- 

king of the ſame, c/oathes doe weare ovt,layth he*, jewels doe * Amori lib. 
breake ; but the fame Poiſie giveth av, ul, be of 4 perpetuall Eleg. 10. 

durance. And againe, vertwe is prorogated þ 1; Poe fie, ſayth 
he*, me#ther weeds 3t feare the ſepulcher, bendos once deſerved * Lib.TV. ds 

the memorie of tate poſterities. Gods alſo, if we wight ſayit, *® $%g E- 
are made by Potfre, and ſuch a majeſtic ftandeth inneed of a fin- "5: 6. 

ger. Ofthe Painters fayth Latinus Pacatus *, the Artificers * In Paneg)- 
are wext unto the Potts allotted togive an everlaſting; fame, ico. 
-P/3rie doth ſpeake inthe hike manner of the Artof Pain- 

-ting, 3t33 to be wondred:in this Art. dayth he *, that F/'Li- manth *Lib. xxxiv. 
-made famous meg more famous: Ovidgoeth ſamewhat 'fut- 7. hiſt. 
ther, #f Apetles bad wot painted Venus for the Tahabitauts of <7: 5. 
Coos, ſaythhe *, fhee ſhowld as yet die drawned wuder the Sea- * Lib, 111. 
water. TheEmperour Xuguftus faſtened into the-wallof «de Arte. 

' theConncel|-houfe at.fvere a.pifturedoneby, Zllochares ; 
the admiration ofrhavſame piece did chieflyconflt inzhar 
wonderfull ſimilimde which wasberweena young {tripling 

_ andhis oldFather ; fortheywereſobkeoneanother, the 

difference of cheiragefor all tharremaining,asircantinor 
bepoſſible ro-imagme a necrer {inuliende berwern. father 

.and forme. 8035 then the power of this ſame Art exceeding * 159 xx%v. 


great fayth Plinde * Al Las tt nat. hiſt. 
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ore piece oxely : for by Philochares his means doth both the Se. 
z1ate and the people of Kome looke ſo many. ages upon Glaucio 
4rd his jonne Ariitippus,the which elſe would have been a moſt 
3enoble and obſcexreconplee © Oo 
: $6. Borh are moſt of alladvancedby the ready helpofa 
U ſtrongand well-exercifed Imagination: the 4rt of Pajwti rg, 
* In progmio ſayth the younger Philoſtratus*,is found to be a kin to Potſre; 
comm. ſeeing both do therein agree, that as well the one as the other ne- 
quireth a forward Phantaſie.The Pottt bring the preſercd of the 
Gods #pona ſtage,and all what is pompoms, grave,and delight- 
fall. The Painters likewiſe doe deſtigue as many things upon a 
boord, as the Poets poſſablyxcan witere..:.So doth then the 477 of 
Painting as well as Poeſſe rehe upom a'generous and.bold 
ſtrength of Imaginarion, ſo that they willno more creepe 
and crawle to feele and to follow. the ſteppes of them that | 
are gone before, but they rake upon themſelves to trie it | 
ſomewhar further;.if by chance they might be eſteemed 
worthy to lead others the way. The Pots impelled by the 
ſudden heare of a thoroughly ſtirred Phantaſte, or rather | 
tranſported as by a propheticall traunce, doe cleerely be. | 
' hold the ronndrings of pretrily dancing Nymphs,together 
with the ambuſhes of lurking lecherous Satyrs : they fee all 
kinde of armour and unbridled horſes with their toffed and 
rottered waggons;the ſhape of one or other God doth ſom 
rimes runne in their minde, yea they doe very often eſpie 
the ſnaky-headed Furies tearing their own headsand thru- 
ſting a hand-full ofhiſling ſerpents into the faces of ill-min- 
_____ dedbloud-thirſtiemen. The Poeticall phantaftes, ſayth one 
x Ly Erotico, 1 Plutarch *, in regard of their perſpicuitie, are likg dreames 
of ther that are awake. With Poets howſoever fo it is, that 
their mindsbeing once 1n agitation cannot containe them- 
ſelves any longer, but out it nuaſt whatſoever they havecon- 
= = 3  _ ceived; 


of 'Þ win Rc. 


ceived: . it isnot poſſible for thernto reſt, watul they have 

eaſed rheir tice ſpirir of ſuch a burden, powring aut-the 
fulnefſe ot: their jolly. conceits by. ſtrange ferches of: by» 
wayes, by the unexpected miniſtery bEadayourable Gotl, 
and athouſand ouher Tabnlchze hari When 99#d4doth 
deſcribethar fanx temeraryladdethari@oliſhly longed to 
tread upon:hisParhersfteryicharior Fa Aa thuake 
'cheritharrhe Potiſtapping with the 


tizth notad from che beginntingrodtendionn inks 
accident which could fallout Sibcha Horrible ondhiiees 


neithier could: hereven have conceivedithe leaſt thadowof 
rhisdarigerous enterpriſe 5fhe latnorbetnd>diix were 
prefent with as adn Cyaktbohe beboldech firſtohe 
impatienthorſes ſtanding as yerwithih thebarres,howby 
treadingaridrrampling ey toemiteſa the racatha- 
ſand and thonſand fc ſexaftetwards doth 
heſrerhe aid Rtiplinyakipagon.the weggop, and: with 
a brave undainted-fooke. driveon,": till the: free winged *: 
beaſts perceiving theimpotency ofcheir new:Maſter throw 
the nnexperienced.waggonet headlong downe' eebe4 wag- 
gon andall.Bur ſeeingit would be vewhardt 

yea and too much arrogaricy'in me-thatliſkanl mona 
expreſſe an; part of the abundance.ab-conceit the ancieqr - 
Poets had.. I muſt needs remit the findiousReader to 0nzd 


himſelf, for whoſoever doth hut matey Rig gaaha- 
bour the fable of PHdetow, and how orheraes Feewifado 


handle.othermatters it that kinde; he {hat @ 
both with pleaſure and-profit vnderftand whar vehement 
and ſenfible :Imaginatibns they-have-followed 3-and that = 
without ſich aforcedfphantafiathe aboklabout of-cheir 
broines will be bnr a'heavie, dull; and: life-lefſe-piecs of 


worke. Paipters in like manner doe fall to their worke 
TY  invired 


Y 


Noe 
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"Favired and drawne' on by tie rickling pleaſure: of their 
nimble Imaginations ; for lighting upon ſome Potticall 
or: Hiſtoricalt argument, fomertimes allo upon an inven- 
tion' wranght onr by: their':owne Phantalie , they 'doe 
firſt of all pafſe over every circumſtance of the matter 
mm hand; conſidering it Rriouſly, as if 'they were pre- 
ſent ar-rhe dome, 'or ſaw wit acted before their . eyes :: 
wWharupen thetafelveswell filled witha quick and 
tively ie) pavidnofthe whole worke,, they make haſte 
0eaſe their oyerehargedbraines by afpeedic pourtraying 
pinot gy It is wo vaine an - _— —_ 
Ho eboth powerfall and perſpicuons,u e 
ſo wes wound utno hienſolſerhie workein handasif all 
werepreſent ,and chat principally when he is ro expreſſc 
any thing wherein he evotir widrfome notable Aﬀectt- 
on5ardPaſfiotzofthominde : fries that theſe are. ſorne= 
BY pres yr ER zyed an Initates. faich @niviihen, 
" * fo fleth ## owt ain there oa hrecke 5 pa naturally, 
' ws wet ſet in the Paſſive of theo that conreive any griefe, or 
anger ; or inilignation; but theywant Ant ; and therefore are 
they Fo befl bonell ind dread by : iſciplive * comtrarriſe 
_ Phuſſions13thitd have Avt., butwayt nature ; and there- 
fore is 3t oo a marnopoints, bo have @ true feeling -of ther. 
righth to conceiv? the rue images of things , and to be mooued 
W334 ofrflevere rather true then 3m1agined : {5 are 
thed whell :45-rpahht=Fih mind by all” rneans to be 
drivneomofthc ruth ofnature :andit ſtandethan Arti- 
ficer uponit, ratherto trie all what may berried, then to 
marrethe vigorons forte of a freſhand ware Imaginati- 
onby aſlow and coolettmafiner of tmicarion ': the player 
Polys > Srafliſed thisin ari6ther occalion'very'ficly, for be 
ingts att at Athens atragedieof Sophoeles,! inthe you "we 
\\ fhon 


CY 


CITES 


ſhould repreſent the diſtreſſed Ble&ra, as (her wag carrying 
in anurne the dead bones of her brother oreſtes , hom 

ſhe ſuppoſed tobe departcd ;.he deyited how. 9, fll che 
cheater, not with an affeRtazion of weeping: and wailing, 
but withtrue andnaturall teares; for having diggedup ths 
bones ofg deare ſonne of his char was lately dead, and 
bringing themupon rhe ſtage in ſtead of Oreftes his bones, 


. hcetound hiulelte torcedro play ghemonrner afferawaal 


 Yermuſt NOT the Artificers: herg-give..tag,pmch 


conp'e:candlively manner. Agel{-y08Þ. 4btire (Hh Wikedſy 
£9R6 t9 


- theirown wictes,bur make wigh Diony{4c Longinus > {TS + De fublimi 


| HnSTNe 
- Phantafie gimerh ar, doth Har Fromare 49a Tei 


difference berweenthe Imaginarionsgf Poers Bhat "on or ation. = 


tendonely az aſtoniſhed edeviration, and of Painzers.th AT 


Fan ng other end bur Perſpicuitie. ., Wherefore faith. th 

fame pe] in another place, *whaz the Ppets ries Ag *&. 13: 
moſt commonly a more fabulous excelencie 4d aliagethenſh 
paſſing the truth ; butin the phantaſics 6 Pabritert., hing i is 
ſo commendable as that there i Hs bath po FRO itie apd truth in 
them.  Secing.then it hath ween proyed in pur foren dh 
courſe, that nor Pacers oply Da UNEETF 46 | TECEJVE grofp 
benefit by cnn Pore ule ns Antaigs ed 
cer ſichagoogar * —_ WHaAg $5 dboth have- 
cheriſh ſuchagoodand rraſte nourſe of , 
ceits: for; alihors hit h FITk: 


mus *, yet is ty very Þ es requpreathetthe e image » Boad 5 
remaine in the minde of an Artificer, and that Jozretimes for Orat. XIE. 


many yeeres , watilh the whale woke be Spied ana 
allogather fromthence the rroe reaouyeby- val. & 
er athrming * char Pe ie 45hR-Ehjt 


chehelpec ofthar ſane Perſpicaitie dah {cetme to obrAtre 
me $6 Aman wharſhee forcerhhimo,. a0drhough, ſhee 


doth 
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doth raviſh the minds and heares of them that view her 
workes ;-yet doetheynor feel themſelves violently'carri- 
ed away, but think< themſelves gently led to the hiking of 
what'they ſee: : Heirhi+ can itbee otherwiſe : for asthe Ar-- 
sf rificers thardoe goeabour their workes filled with an ina- 
| ginarion of the preſence of things, leave in rheir workes a 
certaine ſpiric drawne and derived ont of the contemplati« 
on 6f things preſerit;/ ſo.is i:-notpoſlible brittharfame fpi- 
rit transfuſed into: theirworkes , ſhould likewiſe prevaile 
with the ſpe&tarours, working in them: the ſame impreſſion 
of the preſence of things chat was in 'tHe Artificers them- 
felyes.' And this is queſtionldſe that ſame Perfpicuitie, the 
brood atid only darighter of Phantaſie, ſo highly commen= 
_ dedby Zonrinns:;; for whoſoever meeterh with an' evident 
 andclear fGght of things preſent, muſt needs bee mooved as 
with thepreſence of things. ©" + os os 
' Having nowpoken ac lrge of chil nianifold fuies'the 
Artificers reape ourof theeontinuallexerciſe of their Tma- 
inative facultie 4 it remaineth that wee ſhould ſhew how 
they haveneedtoNiviij All thepowers of: fahciethat arein 
- ther, thatiwould” view were of excdent maſters with 
thecontenement of X {und and oy Aon judgment. 


_ AACAAASACEASALELAREDUALAIADALALALAL 
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M a O-ridint hath ever bethe able t to conceive the 
IE Unitacks bf theſe Arts that doe meddle with 
WR *themMirion of alt 1 things, amalcfſe hee enjoy- 
Te SD ins 'his" hears Gaſe; ' hack Hkewiſe now ia 
"then holpen this fame ddlicateſtadie of a moſt 
baſe contemplation " the ſecrelie of a retired and __ ſo- 
Itarie 


- 
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litarie place. None are more curious then ſuch as are at lei- 
ſare , ſaith the, younger Plinzus *. Potſe: doth require retired> * Lib, 1X. 
wefſe of thewriter ard leijure, faith 09i4 * : wee may adde 7*f*- 32- 
very well, that nor Poersonly , but ſuch alſq as meane to 
reade Poets with good attention, and ſuch likewiſe as de= 
{ireto looke upon choice: Pictures, and excellent Statues 
with aſound judgement (to adde this ſame propertie alſo 
tothe comparing of Poets and Painters handled immedi- 
ately before Jhavegreat need of retiredneſſe : the multi- 
tudes of netefſary duties and affaires do? withdrawe and turn 
all men from the contemplation of ſuch things , faith Pli- 
nie *, becauſe ſuch «an admiration is only agreeable with tis * 1b.xxxvi. 
ſure and agreat ſtilneſſe of place : the reaſon isathand , and rat. hiftor. 
may bedrawne out of our former diſcourſe, where we doe c-p.5: 

ſhew that ſolitary and ſilent places doe mightily helpe and 

nouriſh our Phantaſie, the only mezans Artificers doe 

worke, and lovers of Art doe judge by ! ſeeing alſo 

that aperfe@ andaccurate admirer of Art is firſt to con- 

ceive the true Imagesof things in his minde, agd afrer- « 
wardsto applie the conceived Images to the examination 

of things imitated, iris cleare that neither ofrcheſe can bee 

performed without the Imaginative faculrie, that likewiſe 

the framing and faſhiomhg of Images advanceth very lits 

tle when iris every day interrupted by ordinary buſineſſes 

and the noife of them that doe runne up and downe;: wee 

ſee therefore that many grave and ſerious well-willers of - 

Art, when they can,obtain ſome dayes free from importu- 

nate viſits, doe never leave to employ their ſpare-timesa» | 
bout the concciving and gathering of moſt abſolnte Ima» ff 
ges of things natural, Phantaſie , ſaith Michagl Epbeſonrs * In Ariſtot. 
 #s likg a regiſter unto our minde : meeting then with one ng Pl 
orother maſter peece that ſeemeth to deſerve their care _, : 6g 8 
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ind confi deration, they find alwayes 1n this regiſter of 
theirsatrue [mage ofthe thing imicated : ſuth as doe con- 


template theworkes of the Art of painting, faith 4pollonins, 


*have great need of the #maginative facultic; for no body can 
with any good reaſon praiſe a painted horſe or bull, #nleſje hee 
doe conceive that ſame creature in his mind , who fe ſpmilitude 
the PiFure doth expreſſe. Although now the alledged rea- 
ſon doth abcundantly commend retirednefſe unto them 
tht would willingly be theniſelves to this exerciſe, yet is 
there another reaſon alike important rhat doth perſwade 


ns0 the ſame: for as Phyſicians arenotonly to markeap- | 


parant infirmities , but they are alſo to find our ſecrer dif- 

rempers, the nature of the diſeaſed being fo that they doe 
ſometimes ſtudie to hide them; ſo muſt he thar 1s tojudge 
of Pictures eſpie and ſearch 1 into many things thar do not 
ſhew themſelves at the firft view : now it is moſt certaine 
rhat retirednefſe doth moſt of all helpe our judgement, and 
that our judgement in anulcitude of lookers on is very of- 

ren ſhaken and weakened by the favourable acclamarions 
of them that praiſe and extoll every indifferent worke:ſee- 
ing wee are ſometimes aſhamed to difagree with them that 
very confidently pretend to know it better zwhereas in the 
meane time faultie thingsare moſt hked ; beſi des that flat- 
terers praiſe alſo what they doe nor like at all ; perverſe 
judgementsar laſt will not commend what deſerveth COm- 
mendation. 


$. 2. As manie therefore as reſolve to follow this fame 


contemplation earneſtly, doe ſometimes purpoſely rake 
certaine Images of things conceived , and turne them ma- 
ny wayes, even as one lumpe of waxe ſeth tobe wronght 
andaltered into a hundred ſeverall faſhions and ſhapes : 


bur principally do they labor to ſtore up in their Phantaſte 


the 
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che moſt compleat Images of beautie. Such Arrtificers as 


worke in brafſe and colours receive out of the naruraſl 
things themſelves thoſe notions by the which they do imi- 
cate the outward lineaments, light, ſhadows, riſings, fal- 
lings ; they pick our of every particular body the moſt ex- 
cellene marksof true beautie, and beſtow them upon ſome 
one body : ſo that they ſeem norto have learned of Nature, 
but to have ſtrived with her, or rather to have ſe her alaw. 
For who isthere, I pray you, that can ſhewus ſuch a com- 
pleat beanrie of any woman, but aquick-ſighted Judge will 
eafily find m her ſomthing wherein ſhe may be e dro 
come ſhort of true perfetion 2? Foralthough the whole ab- 
ſolnteneſſe of perfeion doth conſiſt in the rules and di- 
menſions of Nature; yet doth the commixtion of borh 
parents,” the conſtitution of theplace, aire, and ſeaſon ve- 
ry often detraft ſomthing from che narurall forme : ſecing 
thenthat Artificers themſelves doe not borrow the Image 


or patern of a moſt excellent beautie from one particular 


worke of Nature; ſois it likewiſe requiſite , that Lovers 
and Welkwillers of Art ſhould not content themſelves 
with the contemplation of any one particular body, bur 
that they ſhould rather caſt their eyes npon ſeverall bodies 
more exatly made by Nature, obſerving in them the diffe- 
rencesof age, ſexe, condition : and you ſhall ſldome ſe 
than reſt here, but they will fixetheir eyesalſo upon tnany 
other naturall bodies, ſtudythg alwayes to enrich their 
Phantaſie with lively impreſſions of all manner of things. 
They doe marke the wide heaven beſer with an endleſſe 
rumber 6fbright and glorious ftarres; the watery clouds 
of ſeverall colours, rogether with the miraculouſly painted 
raine-bow :; how the great Lampeof lightup-rearinghis 
flaming head aboye the earth, canſth the dawning day to 
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ſpread a faint and trembling light upon the flichering gil- 
ded waves; how the fiery glimmering of rhat ſame glori- 
ous eye of the world, being leſſened about noon-ride, lef- 
neth theſhadowes ofall chings; how darkſome night be- 
ginneth todiſplay her coal-black curtain over the bright= | 
eſt ſkie,dinming the ſpacious reach ofheaven with a ſhady | 
dampe: they oblerve likewiſe the unacceſfable. height of 
the mountaines, with their ridge ſomrtimes extended a 
good way , ſomrimes cut off ſuddenly by a craggie and 
ſteepabruprneſſe; pleaſant arbors and long.rowes of lofty 
trees, clad with ſanmerspride, and ſpreading their. claſp- 
1ngarmes in wanton intricate wreathings; thick woods, 
graced between the {tumpes with a pare and grafſe-greene 
foile , thebeamesofthe Sunne here and there breaking 
thorough the thickeſt boughes, and diverily enlightning 
the ſhadie ground: gently ſwelling hillocks; plaine fields; 
rich meadawes ; divers flowers ſhining as earthly ſtarres ; 
fountaines guſhing forth our of a main rock;ſweet brooks 
running with a ſoft murmuring noiſe, holding our eyes 
open with their azure ſtreames, and yet ſeeking to cloſe 
our eyes with the purling noiſe made among the pebbte- 
{tones ; low and {moakie villages; ſtately cities, taking 
pride in the turrets of their walls, and threatning rhe 
cloudes with rhe pinnacles of their ſpear-like ſteeples. 
They doe conſiderin Lions, horſes, eagles, ſnakes, and all 
other creatures, wherein theabſolute perfection of their 
ſhapes doth conſiſt : propounding anto themlelyes like- 
wife pachamenvss, ſacrifices, feltivall meetings and daun- 
cings, huſbandrie-workey ſmniths forges,  foot-men run- 
ning aracs, fiſhers, failerspurting off from the ſhore; or 
elſe landing, faire and foul weather, the ſea-calme ahd 
boiſterous, great armies of men., depopulations- of the 
COUn= 
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countrie, ſurpriſings of cities, and whatſoeyer ufeth to fall 
out in an expugnation of a great and populous rowne: 


whole troupes of armed men , having broake up.the citie 


gates, andthrowne downea good part of the walls, run 
through the towneafter amoſt tumultuous manner, and 
cauſe every where a trepidation like unto a-ruine, whileſt 
with ſword and fire they dopromiſcuouſly deſtroy things 


ſacred and profane :the crackling noiſe in the meanertime . 


of the houſes that are a pulling downe doth encreale the 


feare: the crie alſo out of the feverall yoices of them that 


doe fright and are frighted, thenoiſeofrumbling. drummes 
and ſhrill trumpets, the ſhouting of them that-doe over- 
come, . the wailing of. them that are oyercome, together 
with the weeping of womenand children, one ſound be- 
ing made up out of divers clamours ,-doth confound all: 

and yet ſeemeth all this lamentable noiſe ro-bedeafned by 
the ſhrieking and howling of ſach mothers. as are in dan- 
gerto have rheir tender infants ſnatched ' ont. of their 
armes, asalſo by the flocking together; of great. companies 
of diſtrefled women, that ' running; fomerimes. afrer, one 
ſometimes after atiother doe nothing, bur aſke their huſ. 
bands, brothers, ſonnes, what deſtinies chey doe meane 
toleavethemto, there being every wherenothing elſe: to 
beſeen but craell defplation. griefe, feare,,and a certaing 
image of preſent death and deſtruction : the fghr of .che 
publike calamitie is of ſeyerall ſorts, uncerraine, fouls, "v4 
rid : the conquerers{hew bhemſelves to: be conquered by 


feverall laſts, every. one thinking it, lawfull vr 


hee hathamind ro,andnonepftthemall hotdingany thing 
unlawfalt > no dignitie, - 30 age canchinderchembur chat 
they will adde rapes torminders, and murdersto rapes: 
thegrm, ed men, andall ſuchasbe: of age. to beare ares 
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are catin pieces :; brothers and fifters are pulled aſunder 
whilft rhey doeruſh'to rake their leaves by a muruall and 
never more looked for embracement : aged men unto 
whom it had been happier to have met with a timely death, 
old decayed women alſo in whom there 1s left nothing 
a greedy and faſtfall enemy (ſhould prey i anc nerroge and 
pulled for meereſport and if there falleth by chance aripe 
virgin into the hands of the infolent conquerours,ſhee 151n 
danger to be torne in pieces by them, rill they among them- 
ſelves by the eagernes of ſtriving fall rogecher bythe cares, 
not fo machas perceiving that another company of raviſh- 
ers cometh npon them readie borh to diſpatch themand ro 
carry the maid violently away : ſome deſpiling the things 
that are alreadie in theirpower, goe about to finde out by 
wounding and rortnenting the owners what they fuppoſe 
to be concealed; they ſearch every darkehole and fecret 
corner, with burning torches in their hands; leaſt, having 
carried out all the ſpoile,they ſhonld want ready meanes ro 
ſet the'empried houſes a-fire. You cannot caſt your eyesany 
where, bur you ſhall meet with whole droves of chained 
captives: the ſtreets are every where ſtrawed over with 
packes contemned by avarice in compariſon of ſome better 
rhings it met withall by the way : armed, unarmed, boyes, 
horſes, weapons, men, women, honſhold-ſtutfe, enennes, 
citizens, all aremixed rogerher : nothing is done by advice 
and counſell. Fortune carrieth the greateſt ſway : the fad 
aſped of the fatall honre cannot but moove the hearrs of 
ſome angry conquerors tocompaſſion ; whiteſt others wex- 
ried with fanighters ſer themſolvesdowne, the occaſionsxo 


exerciſe rheiraÞoer tipon,and not their anger, failg them; 


for they doe {ti'tlooke about with a ſterne countenance, if 
they could eſpie any frighted ſonles come neere them by an 
_ unpro- 
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unprovident flight : bur the greater part of them being \ 


rrowne ſenſckefie bythe hortible fighrof tire andmarders, 
can neither ſee, nor heare, nor forecaſtanythingyheir pri 
vateagonies allo being {tupified by the publike calamities, 
they exſpett the enemy in their ownehouſes, being obſti- 


nately reſolved todie in the middeſt of che deareſt delights 


of their hife: the moſt valiant the mean: tumebavingcon> 


firmed their courage with a generous deſperatian doe pro- 


voke thezhickeſt throngsof the incenſed enennes by thew- 


ing. and offering their own naked throats unto them z; and: 


being: oncetheroughly enraged withthe laſt madneſſe of 
dying men, wherefoever the fight taketh rthtm), there they 


do refift, content yea delirous ro die in the revenge oftheir _ 
ruinated Country : ſome that meane to ſcape,, runne into. 


their own death and deſtruction : others that would faine 
renew the fight, are againſt their wills carried away by-rhe 
violence of a flying multitude. Thus leaving theiriſweer 


home wherethey were borne and bred, they cannot but 


ſometimes ſtay alittle and lookabour, very loathto part; 


neither ſhould they have any power toſtirre one fobtfrom 


the place, unleffe feareof havingrheir throatscatdid make 
them underſtand that they had belt, the publike miſeries 
being paſt redrefle, ſteale away and follow their own' ad- 
vice, their private hopes, without looking after any guide 
or any conſent of deſolate multitudes : they meet at length 
. Inthe gates, where they are heaped one upon another, a 

great number of them being throwne downe not onely by 
fhughrer and a faint wearineſfe of frghring and running; 
bur alſo by crowding and ſtriving ro ger owt firſt:men and 
horſes; wounded and unwouhided, hvintdad dead, Grords 
and pikes, bund!es alſo of precions things miake aliburone 


heape ſtopping up the gares : nexther doe the others thar 


follow, 
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ter ſucceſſe then the Artiſts themſelyes, the ſyeritic and 


follow, beare ſo much reſpedt either to the living or dead, 


bur that they tread and trample upon them to make them= 


_ ſelves away : without the gates there is a ſad and nulſerable 


company of them that are ſcaped to beſeen, filling the wayes 
wich a doletullamentation,as if but now they had got ſume 
lciſuretobewaile their own miſtorcunes, the light of ſo ma- 
ny afflicted ones provoking teares by a mutuall miſeration. 
But herealſopreſenterh it ſelte in the open fields a great and 
fearefull ſpeftacle: ſome fierce conquerours, not abiding 
any ſhould ſcape; arc inſtantly at their heeles, perſecuting, 
wounding;taKingand killing them they tooke when others 
were offered:there'he every where ſcattered uponthe blou= 
dy ground all manner of weapos,dead bodies, whole joynts 
cutoff: and whereſoever valour and anger reentring into 
the minds of ſome of the conquered, cauſe them to diſdaine 
that a fewby ſo hot apurſuir ſhould drive them like ſheep, 
there is for a ſhort while a deſperate fightmanfully maintai- 
ned; till they ſee more and ſtronger bands of enemies ap- 
proaching: forthen dothey begin to leave their anger,and 
ranembring their preſent forranes they do take their flight, 
ranning with one breath nnto remoteand unacceſſible pla» 
ces ; not in great troupes, as before, but every one by him- 
ſelfe alone, yea purpoſely ſhunning one another, leaſt their 
flocking and running together ſhould {till draw the ene- 
mesafrer them . FIA30 Ro oe 
$ 3. Itappeareth now what carethe well-willers of Art 
uſe to takeabout the exerciſing & preparing of their phan- 


- talie,ſeeingthey do by amoſt accurat Imagination dehgne 


and make up in their mmdes thecompleat pictures of all 
kid of naturallchings; and being this provided, they doe 
very often examine the works of great Artificers with bec- 


 Integritte 
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ntegriticof whoſe judgements 1s often weakened by the 

loveef their owne and the diſlike of other mens workes. 

As for the common ſort of people, of them faith/a certaine 

Painter very well 10 Plxtarch*, that rude fpeFators and ſuch * Ir ipſo ſt 
45 are nothing at all acquainted with matters of Art, are like _ ee 
them that ſalute a great multitude at once + but that neat ſpe- fir genio. 
Fators on the contrarie, and ſuch as are ſPrdions of good Arts, 

2:89 be compared with them that ſalute one by one © the firſt 

gamely doe not exaGly looke i110 the workes of the Artificers, 

but conceive ovely a groſſe and nnſhapen image of the workes > 

where the others going juiticionſly over every part of the worke, | 

looke upon all aud obſerve all what is done - welt or #18. *Tullie * De Olin 
dorh callthis farne faculnie of our mind 2ute//gens judicinm genere orato> 
that 1s, an Intelligent judgeryent. Welearne likewiſe out of 79%. 

the ſame Author*that Lovers and-well-willersof Art were * 1b.1V. in 
named elegantes.that is;zeat au poliſhed men; and that they Verrem. 
onthe contrary were called zdzot2, rthatis, ajote. che which © 


|  hadnoſkillarallanddid norcare for the delicacy of rare 


workes : how many things doe Painters ſee in the ſhadows and 
eminences, ſayth Callie * thewhzch wee cannot ſee? Where * 1b, 1V.A4- 
fore, as that kinde of bearing that doth ontly diſterwe the ſound, cadem. queſt. 
fayth EpiGetus *,may very well be called £; common hearing; * Arriani E- 
pau the hearing that doth diſcerne the tunes, is now no more 4 Pilketns lib, 
common but ar > artificiall hearing ; (0 is there alſo great diffe- 5 ban 
rence of ſeeing :the fight of ome man is better by wature, (xyth 
Plutarch*, then the ſight of another © ſo are likewiſe the minds * De Amore, 
of Pointers by Art exerciſed to diſcerne beautie in all kinde of apud Sober 
ſhapes and figures. Nicomachus therfore hath very fitly anſwe- Serme de Ve- 
red an 3djot, that could ſee no beautie in that ſame famous Be- "© am 
$1. fena Painted by Leuxis, Take myeyes, ſayd Nicomachus, and * 

Jouſbal think fer to be a goddeſſe. Zliauws*doth : rribure ehis * Var, hiftor. 


ſane qpoplnhegms ro Nicoftratus : it doththen appearethat Fe Ir, 
[, ; Ca _ 
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it is not enough wee ſhould have eyes inour head as other 
men have, bur it isalſo required here that-we ſhonld brmg 
co:theſe curtofiries erud7tos ocxlos, that 1, learned eyes, as 
T lie termeth them, Parad. 5. 
$. 4. Although now a man dothnot at the firſt bring to + 
(io, theſe Arts ſufficiently exerciſed eyes, yet is he not inſtantly 
Rh tobe excluded from the molt delicate.contemplation. of = 
Art; feeing aman altogether unikiltull jaſuch curiofinies, 
may very well feel the delight of them, . though he cannor 
> give an exact account of his liking. The wertwe and grace ſhi- 
* In Lyſta. HER 28 alltheworke, ſlayth Dionyſins Halic areaſye enſts 4 
.- » meſtwonderfull thing, and ſurpa(ſmng the power of ſpeaking, 
What is beſt, is eafre to be ſeene, ani lieth open arwell to the 
Artiſt as to the 4diot : but to ſhew the reaſon thereof is very 
hard, and nneaſte alſo 10 them that are very eloquent. If there- 
_ fore any one deſpre tobe taught by words wherin this ſame power 
7 of the worke dothcouſiſt, doth not be goe about to asks areaſon 
of many ether faire things that are bard to be nttered*as name« 
ly,in the beantie of bodies,what it is we call comeline(ſe : inn the | 
. . turning andwinding of a welodious voice, what it is-wecall a 
 perfed harmonie « ta the [ymmeirie or juſt commenſuration of | 
1zme, what zt is wecal} an orderly concert of voices * and gene= | 
rally is every worke, aud in every thing, what zt is we call a 
he well-moderated and ſeaſonable.opportnmiize of time © fas every 
one of theſe things 3s appxehended by ſenſe, and not by talke. 
...____ @mintiljas propoundeth the fumme of all this in fewer 
* Orat. inſtiz. words; the Jeareed, (aythhe *, anderſiand the reaſon of Art, 
Lb. 1X.c.4. the wnlearned tele the pleaſure < hence it is thar both are alike 
__ affefted wih:; -optonſneſſe and defets;bothare alike offen- 
ded witi, .bruptneſſe; foftnefſe doth rake them both, and 
forcibleneſſe doth ſtirre them both alike ; beth approve of 
ſeadineſſe, finde out lameneſk, and loathe all manner of 
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cxcalliveneſſe. 71 js ſfrange, fayth Twilie*, there _ ſo great 
« difference worn between the rWlfull 4nd uarktifnl}that 
there ſhould be ſo ſmall a di ference of ]mdging. Theſame Au» 
thor yth againe in the ſame place z 4A do by a ſilent feel} 
without any art or reaſon diſcerne what there is well or amiſſe 


2 (inthe drts; they doe the ſame atſo in PIFures and Statues,and 


other workes,to the which by nature they are not ſuſſiciently in» 

ruded. . 
f 6. 5. It is then moſt cleare and evident thatfuch men al- 
ſoasarealrogether unskilfullin rhcſe Arts, may adnmnre the 
workes of rare Artificers, alrhongh they cannot- exactly 
judge of them.As for the firlſt;ewery ove, fayth Symmachus *, 
ray confider the vertues of other men; for Phydias hzs Olym- 
pian Jupiter, 4zd Myron /3s heyfer, aud Polycletus hzs cane- 
phore, have beer admired by them that were ienorant inthis 
Art - the nature of underſtanding goeth agreat deal further : 
end rare things ſhould not have that ſame eenerall approbation 
they doe deſerve, if the feeling of good things did not touch them 
alſo that are#nferiours. So ſayth the ſame Author againe in 
another place *, the fame of ereat men ſhould want celebritie, 
if ſhee did 'not content her ſelfe alſo with ordinarie witneſſes * 
the words of Diomyſrus Halicarnaſſenſis are worth noting ; 
T have learned, (ayth he*,;n moſt populous Theaters filled with 
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* De Compa= 


great enltitudes of ther that had no Shall #12 Muſecke , how all ſit nomimnm, 


have a naturall proxeneſſe and apineſſe to that ſame proportio- 
 eiableconcextwefinde ina melodious harmonie, the people cry- 
| Fagonut upon avery renowned Muſician when he did ſpoile his 
ſong by ſtirring but one ſtring that was #ot well tuned, a moſ# 
RI full piper alſo ſuffering the ſame, whew piping untunably, 
07 preſſure his mouth careleſly, he 43d ſoemme to fall into inan- 
pleaſant kinde of play - for if any one ſhowld bid an 1iot take 
the inſtruments and mend what he blameth in the Artificers, hz 
| LE 2 ſhould 
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fhould never be able-to dot it.z- ſeeing that is the worke of skzH, 
whHz.h all have not ;, whereas-the other is the wor ke of pajſeomor 
feell.28, and Nature hath denyed that to none. AS tor the ſe- 
= cond; Anacharſrs had good cauſe ro wonder,as Laertize re- 
* L19. . de porteth *, how.the Arrtificers in Grezce did ſtrive, and fach 
Fins Fhſ as were no-Artificersdid judge. It is true that he did ſpeake 

: this about th-ir gymaike exerciſes, neverthelefſe, ic hath 
place alſo in theſe Arrsof Imitarion;ſeeing there1s very of< 

ten in the ſame ſomething of deeper conitideration. Mecho- 
panes mas liked for a certain kznde of ditigenc, that none could 

* Lib.xxxv. underſtand, but the Artificers atone;layth Plinie*. To make up 
.a1.viſt.c.'1. gftatze as s-fit, layth Epidetus *,' whoſe worke doe you take 3t 
- ng ans F= tobe? it is the worke of a ſtatuarie : but to looke skilfully upox 
40 = —_ ſuch a worke, doe you thinke it requireth no Skill at alle cer- 
P38 Tainlyit requireths&ill alſo. Hermogenes doth urge the fame; 
'* Lib. 1. de to know how t10jnageof other mens workes, ſaythhe®, ſo farre 
Formis ora= forth 'as they are neat and accarat or not, whether likewiſe they 
 Hromum. . arean ancient or a modern worke,cannot be dove without ſome 
2 experzencein ſuch matters. The younger r/ime fayth alfo 
*L:5. 1 E- expreſly *, none but an Artificer can judge of a Painter, Cars 
þ*ff. 10, wer, Caſter its braſſe, orworker in clay. Obſerve in themeane 
time, that in theſe words of 2/5ze-wemuſtnnderitand by 

the name Artificer,not ſuch a workman onely asdothreally 

paint and carve, but ſuch a Lover and well-willer of Art as 

by a rare and welkexerciſed:- Imaginative facultie; isable to 
conferre-his conceived Images with the Pictures and Sta- 

tuesthat come neereſt unto Nature, and is likewiſe able to 

diſcerne by a cunning and infallible conjecture the ſeverall 

hands of divers great Maſters ont of ther mannerof work- 

* De Optimo ing. Tothe triall of PiFure, ſayth Tullie *, there 3s-alſo uſe 
genere orato= aygde of them that have ſome skill in judging, though they are 
_ altogether ignoramt ig dojpg. The fame Orator fayth againe 
| 195 In 
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in another place * x If [were to ſpeakof a Mayer,and did main- *D: Oratore 


tatze that he cannot give ſalis faction in hs; geſtures without 
ſome 5kell of well-behaving himſelf: and dancing ; there is no 
zeed that T my ſelfe, for ſaying ſo, ſbouls be a player ; but at 3s e- 
zongh that 1 doe ſhew my ſelfe 4 diſcreet. cenſurer of «another 
wars work.Plutarch dorh attribute unto the great and good 


Aratus of Siczou al:arned judgemeat in Pictures. Vindex 


likewiſe, a moſt noble Romane, 15 highly commended by 


Status Papinius for his rare judgement i in allkinde of Art, 


ho darethever ſtrive with Vindex, fayth he *, to diſcerme the 
old drawings of the 4r tificers, and to reſtore lor Author unto 
ſuch ſtatues as have no inſcriptionehe ſhall ſhew you what braſſe 
Myron helaboured with azatchfall diligence:what ararble got 
Hife bythe carving-iron of the laborious Praxiteles : what iv0- 
rie was ſmoothed by Phydias:: what ftatnes dor-gs yet retaine 


.the breathing infuſed into thens by(Polycletus his: furnaces - 


what line doth a farve off ronfeſſe the an eai Anzles:for Vin- 
dex doth follow this paftim:, as often as. he Iayeth downe his 


Ete : thelove of fuckthings dath-call\ bir Jometimes alittle 
afide fromthe habYtatidn of the Muſes; \G ", DL BRETT 


$ 6:\Thereare every. where 1 Daceboe alſba great many 


endoftheir urgent affaires, do2 after. the: example of this 


ſame Fadex recteate themſelves 10"the; contemplation/of 


7m divmeworkces of exoclient A rrificers; riot onely weigh- 


and examining by-a ſecret eſtjmarion what treaſures of 


delivhr and contentment there are hidden in them, bat 


* Lib. IV. 
Sylo. 


of noble defcent and eminent places, whahaving made an 


ſomerimesalſoviewing andexanjining thegkin-everyliele 


moment off Att: with-ſach infaigable though Rrapylous 
"Care thariots eafie tobe perceived thty donotacknawleds 
any greater pleafure. Idoe wot connt hire: free, that doth not 


Jometinierdeciathing ; 4nd the true; fruit of leiſure is not a 
LY Con 
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. Officrre, vide 
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contiunall bending of the winde, bnt a relaxation, ſayth Twl- 
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Oratore, fares, 16ſt of all F epatred by the ſweetneſſe of h like os; 


* 0:41,4uftlt, fayth 2uiniHian*, Eun a min that are wie toa daily conrſe 


(16, X,Cap.l, of labour, when they are hindred from followine their worke by 
reaſon of tempeſtuous weather. doe paſſe their time with a ball, 
cockall, dice, or elſe deviſe themſelves at their owne leiſure 
ſome other game: ſo doe they that are excluded from theworke 
of publike affaires, either by the iniquitie of times, or.elſe by 
granting unio themſelves ſome holy-dayes, follow altogetber 
the delight of Poetie, Geometrie, Mulicke,. ſoxpetime.s d!fo 

* Lib.III. de finding out ſorue new ſtudze andplay, fayth Tullie* for as 


Oratore, erounds are much the better for the change of ſeverall fetds, 
* Lib. 11, fayth the younger. P/i77e*, ſo are our wits refreſhed ſamitimes 
Epiſt. 9. mWithoge, ſometimmertsit/ another meditation. 04 a NN 


>. 7, That the livelfiſpiries of eminent menate moſiiaf 
all drawn by the ſweerneſle of this delight, dorh'deſerveno 
admiration. Fhatſeever 3s farre, 3s able alſo toftirre a ſtone, 
* Arriani F- ſayth EpiGeims *, The beaut#e of the houte mover ot exe4 by a 
piCt. liv. TIT. decent compoſition of the Timimes., layed Tallie*, affeording us 
"© # — F the greateſt delight; becunſe all parts doo agree andongihem- 
0{Eop ſelves ' with 4 pleaſant comelineſſe. Ariffotle being asked | 
wherefore men doelove faire things, anſwered, This is a 
blind mans queſtion'* Although now faireneſfie of beantt+ 
fall bodies doth yerp much take omr mindes;/ yep are wie 
Comio. more raviſhed by anaccurat Tmiration of this ſame beauty : 
*L2ert.ib.'. for our thoughts cheered up and elevared by the contert- 
& 50s plation of anabſolurelnijration ofperſed beantie, cannot 
”, 1-1... containe thetnſdvesahy'onger; they doe leape asit were | 
for joy;beingextolled:with thepallant bravery ofwhatrhe 
eye beholdeth x not otherwiſercjoycing in the good fuc- 
cefſe of Art, then ifall-we doe ſee were the worke of our 
IEG owne 


quogite Tſo 


As, 


we_ 
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owne hands. Whoſoever wraſtlethwith braſſe or tron, taming 
Nature by Art, doth beſtow the diſcipline upon the lovers of 
Art, teaching them bywhat methods braſſe is made obnoxious | 
to our wills. &, yth Saint Boſ/ *. Such as doe 'wiew the beautie : - 
of ſtatues, feels grab eyes beld by what they fam firſ# * but ather- pus : $4 1/4 
phile turnivg their ſight upon ſome other parts, they begins 1 bp” 
deubt mhgs they bod beft- gonftder, firſt, fyth ant le «Onur * Apud P hoe 
Weming eaſtrworkes, piGnres; carvedworkes, aud ſuch tinm, 
like things made by the hand of men, when it fin & the fweet- 
zſſe, and beautie that js inthem,comentethit ſel fe and defireth S 
nothing *yares fayth.Deepyh Halicarnaſfenſty* Seeing then « n, Compoſe, © 
that rghecontemplatipn of the rare workeBoff Art we are yominum. 
not.fo much raken with chebeaurie it ſilfe, as with the ſuc- 
ceſtull baldneſſe of Art provoking Naturetoa ftrite, it fal- 
leth out that nor onely the Imitation of faire but af. fonle 
thingsalſo doth recreate our. mindes, #e lone to fee.apdin = | 
ted Lizard;(ayth Plutarcht ox am Ape, or the fate af Theſis * Pe Poeri 
tes; ot for ary beautie there is. in tem. but # regard of the fi #14, 
wilitude « for fame every foule thing by nature 3s hindred T9 
from ſeeming faire ; yet is the Imitation alwayes commended, 
whether ſhee doth expreſſe the ſemilitude of things foule or faire: 
Sec alſotheſame Plu?.lib.v. $ympoſe probl.1. wherehe doth 
1nſtance more upon this point, - 

&. 8. Idiots then and ſachas never felt the power oftheſs 
Arts,may very welkceaſero, wonder whatmaketh great and 
vigorous wits ſhitke {© cloſe trotheconterplation of Pi. 
tures and Statues ; feeing it 15 molt certaine, thar the ſatie= 
tie of good iliings # wot ſoeafily attained unto, fayth Symma- 
chus *, and things d&liefn fall doe they #woft of all ſoliene wr ,m mv 
minde when they ſeewe to fill 3t.. T.eaftie andambitiouſ]y (e- Epift, 16. 
vere cenſtrers alſo have but ſmall 'reafon to finde faſt Lich GE 


Inch great and wea __ men as with an-excefliye coſt do w_ 
_ or 
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for ſtrife all manner of Arr valuing the rare works of preat 
Maſters according to the deliz ht & contentment they find 


* Lib. IV.m 5nthem. 1 anvof opinion, fay hi Tallje*, where he ſpeakerth of 


4 errem. 


* \at. hift, 
kb. xxX7. 
Can. T'Os 


A Echoa #4 
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theworkes of Art, that we arc to confoiles thoſe things as they 
are eſtcemedin theirjudgments that are ſindiews of ſuch things. 
Neither is1r unlikely that brave and generous mer: ſome- 


Times mightreſolve of their owne accord rorakÞthe price 


of Pictures and Statnes, becauſethey coutd notendure that 
ſach honeſt and innoxious delights ſhould be generally con- 
demned and contemned ; it ſeermeth therefore' that they 
have followed the praiſeworthy courſe taken by 4peber, 
when itdidgrievehim to ſee how her!lE'the rarewdrkesof 
Protogenes' were regarded ac Rhvdes. The Rhodians, ayth 
Planie *, made very ſmall account of Protogenes, as domeſti- 


call thines uſe alwayes to be ſtighted. Wherefore when Apelles 


asked him theprice of lis workes, be ſet them upon a very poore 


price, but Apelles offered him fifiie talents, noiſing abroad 


that he bought them to ſell them for his owe warkes. Thrs ſame 


fad made vil Rhodians to xxderftand their owne Artificer. 


Neitheywould A pelles yeeld unto thery, 3114 they had raiſed the 


price. 


. Whoſoever heivſbre ind rather lay ont his monies 
epon honeſt and harmlefle occafions, then to waſte his pa- 
trimony with the mad ſport of dicing and all other kind of 
lwxury, dothnotdeſferve any blame. The great Captaine | 
Marrellys, 3s it is reported by Plutarch 1m is life, having 
eorq'ered Syracuſe, filled the Citie of Rome firſt ofall with 
the knowledge of Greeke delicacies: and when others did 
reprehend him for doing fo, he thought it better to ſlight 
their reprchen fonsand reproches,glorying i in what he had 
done. Ear 3 oners drawn ty a peculiar delieht, fayth Virgil*: 
they commit therefore a grofſe error,which meaſure wk in- 

clina- 


- 


ſecondly 
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clinations ofother men by the recreations they themſelves 
have made choice of by a particular inſtin&t of nature : for 
all things doe not ſeeme faire untoall men; neither doe all men 


judge all things ts be worth their paines, ſayth Alia *. Let us 


therefore beare with the recreations of other men, ſaych the 
younger Plinze *, that they likewiſe may beare with ours. The 


following vords of Sexeca doe containe a very grave and « 74. 7x." 

fober admonition ; hat can you atleadgelayth'he*,why that Fyige. ry. 

| wan Is not as well tobepardoned that ſeeketh a great name by * Cap. g. de 
marble and ivorie, as any other that gathereth up the workes of Tranquil, 

unkhaowne yea ſometimes alſo diſallowed Authors, whileſt he 97". 


himſelfe ſitteth gaping among ſo many thouſand Booker, de- 
lighting in nothing ſo much as inthe out-ſide and bare titles of 
his Volumes £ But by chance ſhall any one grant mee now 
that men of great meanes andof a greater minde may pleaſe 
themſelves in the fruition of theſe honeſt recreations, and 


| yer ſhall they not ceaſe toblameother men of meaner fort 


and condition, whonot conſidering their owne poore e- 
ſtate, run moſt greedily after ſuch barren and unprofitable 
delights as cannot be maintained without an exceffive ex- 
pence of money and time. To anſwer them rherefore thar 
can ſpare ſo much leiſare from their owne affaires,'as to' 
meddlewith the doings of other men; let them firſt under- 
ſtand, 'that they miſtake the whole matter groſly ; ſeeing: 
men of ordinary eſtates need nor ſpend themſelves that 


'way as to undergoe the charges ofbuying, ſince greatand- 


generous ſpirits, furniſh their houſes with ſach things nor” 
onely for their owne private contemplation, bur alfo for 
the free uſe of ſuch as doe profeflethemſelves to be:Lovers 
and well-willers of Art, thinkingtheir coſt well beſtowed: 
when many doe daily reſort to their galleries. Let them 
<dpramy chat they are nqt well adviſed when they 

M __— 
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 goe about to brand theſe n oft commendable recreations 


with the nick-name of barrer- and unprofitable delights : 
for how can that ſame contemplation deſerve the opinion 
of an unfrujtfull and idle exerciſe, by whoſe meanes wee 
doe underſtand the true beautie of created bodies, a ready 


wayto the confideration of ourgloriaus.Creator ?: beſides 


that this ſame exercife,like a moſt {weet Muſtoko theoye, 
doth cleare-up all heavineſle and fallen drowlinefie of the 
mind ; it worketh jnus alſo, by th2 examplesofthings paſt, 
a perfect love of innocence. ; it doth bridle the moſt vio« 
lent paſhons of love and anger. Sois it:that* Propertins 
propoundging diverſe wayes. how tobe ridof love, maketh. 
mention alfo of this ſame delight. Plxtarch hkewiſerea- 
cheth us that malice and revenge cannot fettle:their feate 
in ſuch hearts as doe delight in theſe delicate clegancies. 
I know well enough: thar there may be ſome whomaking 
a ſhew of following ſuch harmleſfe paſtimes, doe in tha 
meane time under that pretence entertaine all manner of 


harmfulland moſt dangerous plottes : of them I doe nor 


ſpeake : my diſcourſe meaneth them onely thar doe not 
faine. Lqoke well into them; and you ſhalt rake rhem tobe 
ſome remnant of the golden age : for who is. there whoſe 


| hearthath been oncerightly poſſeſſed with the ſweet hama- 


nitie of fuch liberall delights, thar doth ſlaviſhly ſtoope un- 
der the tyrant love, or that ſiiffereth himſelfe ro be driven 
whither foeyer deſperate Ambirton puſheth him?They en- 
vie no body, they deſpiſe no body.;they doe not lend their 
eares to backbiring and {landerous tales, they doe but ima= 
g1ne well-hung chambers and well-furniſhed.galleries : this 
doe theymakethe heightof their cares, the herght of their 
wiſhes, propounding themſelves hereafter an innoxious 
and a happielife : and f perchancerhey fall out with fome 
nn. | 2; Hoe, 
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bodie,yeri 15 there nothing 7 ſOeafieas to bringthem inſtant- 


ly toa true and hearty reconciliation,chiefly if they can but 
m_ that he againſt whom they have aquarrell, doth not 
altogether abhor from the love of thoſe things they them- 


| clvesdoe like. Polemon obſerved this yery well : to: when, 


acertaine man that ſpent agreat deale in biiying of neat 


teales, as Plrterch reporterh®; tellour with him in very foule 


cetmes,he anſwering him never 4 word, but fxing his eyes 


and mindeearneſtly upon one of his ſealing rings, beganto 
conlider it moſtdifigently. Whernpon the man filled with 
joy, teft his railing;and Not ſo Polenoj, fayd he, butview ir 
ina good light, and you ſhall finde 1t a great deale fairer. 
Forſooth the wit of man is ſoftened bygenthe Arts,and our man- 
mers are ſutable fo our ftudzes, fayth Ovid *. $norm doth cronti- 
ue _— in tongh aud wntiledts gromds, fayth Petronivs Hr- 
 biter*, but whereſoever the ground 3s tilled. there doththe Nen- 
 gerfr of vaniſh away whileſt you are yet fbrakivg. - even fo doth 
anger fix her ſeat in our breſts,occupying rud? ani fierce. mints, 
but paſſing bythe l:arned and gentle ones:Virgil,when he doth 
_ deſcyibe how Areas, afterawortd of miſettes endured by 
tempeſt, landing in "Afvike came tothe new Citie of Kar- 
thage, hath anorable place and worth our conſideration : 
Here hath a new occafron teſſened his feare, giving bir ſome 


hope of ſafetie, faythVargil* ; for whiteft he ſtaying for the 


neehe oieweiiremcry thing 311 4 great Temple ; whileſt he dbth 


* De Ira £1 
hibenaa, 


* Lib. I TI. 
de Arte, 


* Inn Sutyrice. 


alſo wonder dt the fortune of the new Towne,at the labour of the 


worke, os alſo at the eranlation of the workmen ; he ſeeth the 


whole deſcription of the moſt famons Trojanwarre painted ta 


very good order. Agamenmon,Priamits, and Achilles terz7Ble 
tothem both were not wanting ia that ſame piture. Standine 


Ling therefore, and weeping, What place is there now, 0 Aha 


es, ſayth- he, what Connirey is there that is not filed with the 
M .2 | -. Jame 


T he ancient Art © 


fame of our labours 8 Leoke,here is Priamus,here is the reward 
for praiſe, and teares alſo for the miſerzes of mortall men © put 
arvay all feare « this fame ſhall bring us ſome ſafitie. Having 
thus ſpoke, he fed his eges with the repreſented picure, fetching 


. 22any 4 deepe grone, and watering his cheekes with a large ri- 


ver of teares. Outoftheſe words of Yzrg3/ doth the ancienc 


Commentator Serrzxs inferre this lefſon, A// Aneas his care 


was about the manners of the Atricans :; but now doth he quiet 
himſelfe npon ſight of this PiFure : for 4s many #s doe paint 
ſach kinde of warres, cannot but love vertues and be touched 
with a moſÞ lively commiſeration of the grievous miſ-fortupes 
of other men. ” 

$ 10. As many then as have courages equall unto therr 


vaſt eſtate, may thinke their good name well enough fecu- 


\ red, andneed not feare any juſt reproach when they take 


their fill of theſe no leſſe profitable then.deleQablecontem- 
plations; remembring onely to modexate this ſame incre- 
dible delight with ſo much diſcretion, as not to ſuffer the 
memorte of their owne greatnefſe to be aboliſhed by the 


. Rn © .e / | 
_ vehemencie of their too fond affection ; ſeeing the greateſt 


* Apud Athe- 
nirumlib.V. 
D:ipnojopy. 


advice ſeemeth therefore todeſerve golden Letters. Whes 


that are cannot maintaine the authoritie of a great and glo- 
r10us name, as long as they goe about to uphold the wor- 
thinefſeof theſe Arrs by the loſle of their owne dignitie. 
How dreadfull was the Majeſtie of the Kowwape Emperours 
in the whole world? annd yet could not Adriaathe Em- 
perour ſcape the bitter cenſares of Apo/lodorus the Archi- 
rect, as X7philinus reporteth, becauſe he did applaud him- 
ſelfe too much for his skill in painting of Gourds. TheKing 
Antiochus, ſurnamed Epiphanes, as Polybins witneſleth *, 
did Iikewiſe beare the blame and- receive the contemprof 
his immoderate love towards theſe Arts. Plutarch his good 


We 
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of PAINTING. 3 
we doe wonder at any thing done , ſayth he, it doth not in- * In Prriciis 
frently follow that we ſhould deſire to doe the ſame. When Phi- 9 circa 
lip the King heard his ſoune i a banquet play very ſweetly and 
artificially upen 4 muſicall Tuſtrument, Are not you aſhamed, . 
ſayd he,to play{o finehy ® for it ſafficeth if a King doth ſhew him- 
ſelfe now and then at leiſure to heare Muſicians, and he honours 
the Muſes enough when hz is content ſometimes to be a ſpeFtator 
of them that play for ſtrife: but the ſelf-praGiſing of ſuch mean 
Arts brizgeth to paſſe that our earneſt eudeavonr about nnÞro- 
fitable things ſerveth for a witnes of our ſloathfulneſſe in grea- 
ter matters.Neither is there any generows young-mas the which 
having ſeen the Jupiter conſecrated at Pila, deſereth to be Phy- 
dias; ſo doth no bode alſo deſire is be Polycletus, how ever 
the image of Juno conſecrated at Argos pleaſeth bime A gene CT. 
rows young man may very well be taken with zun howeſ# Hora, 

Potlie, aud yet ſhall be not inſtantly wifh himtſelfe. to be Ana- 
creon, Philemon,or Archilochus : for zt 3s #ot neceſſary that 
when the worke delighteth #4 as being pleaſant, that we ſhould 
therefore thinks the workemen worth oxr imitation Ve have 
as yet conſidered the 47t of Painting in htr fitſt begih-.* 
. nings, or father in her ſwadling clouts and cra-' - © 
| dle; it followeth now: that wee ſhould - | 
conſider in the next Booke the 
progreſſe of rhis fans Arc, 406 
 .... nd Wha hath; ſet... ._.-}. eee; 
.. - -."* Her on foot; DL 
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SF Lie naturall proneneſſe which is 
's = in 16 of 7 mains all manner 0 f 
SL things created, as it hath ever 


02 a . 2Y/)N A, 
G2) N EP been rfurtbered ni advanced by 


the ready belpe0 fs our P hantaſae, ſo are there 
many other canſes which have ſtrangely cheri- 
ſhed upthis maſt forward inclination of our all- 
attempting natures : but among ſuch a great 
number of ſeverall canſesas are ' known tobave 
promoted theſe Arts of Imitation, wee muſt 
needs preferre God the onely fountaine of good 
_ above all the reſt ; whoſe in finite good- 


neſſe 


= 24 -— 
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 neſſe was forthwith ſeconded by. the diligent 
benevolence of loving Parents., ſeemg\ they 
could not thinke their children well provided 
for, untill they bad found out for.them a good 
and carefult Maſter ;tbe young men therefore 
being once by the bepe of their truſty Maſters 
 admitted.tatbe ſecrets of art, aud bemg after- 
wardslefttoworkout the reſkbythetk ownin- | 
duſtry, if they meant to depart from the whol- 
ſome precepts of their T eachers, were kept in 
awebythe feare af moſt ſevere and ſtrift lawes. 
| » made againſt the corrupters of art ; but if they 
had onthe contrary ſo much good nature as not 
to forſake the penceritie of their firſt inſtututi- 
on, then did the Emulation of others that took 
4 good courſe keepe them alſo. in the right way; 
| andbecanſethe Ancients in aprodigious plain- 
 neſſe of art did not ſo much ftudy to have their 
workes commended for the choice exquiſztnefſe 
of coſtly colours, as for thepower ant force of 
art it felfe;theſe emulators alſo could not but be © 


mind- 


tl... thts is Ms. — as ——_— 
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mind full of that ſame 7 mplicitie of art ; TIES 
hearts were inthe mean time fi lled EE AWO0H- 


derfull ſweemeſſe of art delighting i zt ſelfe in 


this ſame plaine and proſperous way of emula- 
tion; and gathering ſtrength out of the mant- 


fold od everywhere obwious uſe of theſe arts: 


as alſoout of the Honourable eſtimation theſe 


arts are heldinwith all men ; whereupon, ba 
wing once felt the tickling plgfr ofthemuch 
deſrred glory,they did merrily reſolve on.a moſt 


confident boldneſſe of art;remembring almayes 
_ and above all things the Care due unto fuch 
 graveand ſerious arts;expreſſmg likewiſe this 
follicituge of theirs by a praiſe-worthy Ingenu- 
itie.in calling both artificers and idiots to aſſiſt 


them : but as the heat of emulation, the deſrre 


of obry, and other cauſes bere alleadeed, were 


much holpen by the publike felicity of peaceable 


 andflouriſhing times;ſo did the private fortune 


of the Artificers, by I know not what hidden 


Means, bring Few: fog good and } of end. Y 
L1s 1 
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NO 6 D Almightie Po Nature have queſti- 
onlefſebeena maine cauſe of the wonder- 

2 full encreaſe of theſe Arts of Imitarion. 
G Certainly, fayth Philoſtratus *, if any man 
W- will ſpeake after the manner of Sophiſ? ſts, Pi- 
= urc is ar invention of the Gods, as well 'for 

that ſame painting which the ſevcrall ſeaſons of the yeare doe 
paint the meads withall, as for thoſe things that doe appeare in 
the skie. Would not you refs the Sophilts ro be quick- 
witted and wonderfull eloquent men, ſeeing they cleare 
ſuch a great point in a few words? The medowes forſooth 
garniſhed with flowers, and rhe heaven diſtinguiſhed with 
ſeverall figuresmade up of ſtarres and cloudsare a ſufficient 
proofe of what they ſay; though ic be very certaime, that 
the moſt pleaſant rapeſtries of the fields doe not ſo much 
helpe the Arr as they doe delight the ſpeCtator; that the 
witofman hath ſet forth the conſtellations after thei 1Mage 
of living and lifelefſe things; that the uncertaine ſhapes of 
clouds moſt commonly are likened untoany thing our wan- 
dring minde conceiveth. The image of Pallas allo, knowne 
by the name of Palladium, andall other Statues celebrated 
by antiquitie, as if they were fallen downe from heaven, 


are no warrantable argument to referre theſe. Arts to the 
N 7. Gods: : 


X In P roam 
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XAf&XIX,35. 


» Tab. I». 
epiſt. 207. 


4De die nata- 
 #Cap.4e 


Gods : none bur vaine men , tell ſuch rales; none but 
fooles, entertain them : ſince 1t 15 evident that might 

Kings have taken a ſingular delight in preparing ſuch Falſe 
miracles to deceive their miſcrable poſterities withall. 
How odioufly tedious was the Citie of Epheſus in vaun- : 
ting her ſelfe ro bee 7he keeper of the great goddeſſe Diana,and 
of the Image which fell down from Jupiter ; * and yet was 
{hee for all her crackling and boaſting, abuſed by a ſtatue 
brought from Alexandria: for Prelemens the King having 
ſentevery where for the moſt famous carvers to make ſe 
cretly an accurat image of Dzaza, when it was finiſhed, hee. 
prepared a royall banquet for the Artificers, the banquer- 
ting-houſebeing firſt undermined ; wherefore none of 


them could eſcape , bur all were in the midſt of that farall 
feaſt ſwallowed up by the ruine of the place; and fo, the 
trueauthorsof the noble worke-manſhip being taken a- 
way , it waseaſte enough for the King to make any one 
beleeve that ſach a compleat worke was ſent down from 
heaven : ſee $#zd4as, or rather Iſrdorns Peluſrota * , for Syus- 
das, hath borrowed this ſtorie from him. 

& 2. Secing then thar both the Sophiſticall and Hiſto- 
ricall proofes come to nothing, it may feem beſt that we 


_ ſhouldreturneto the firſt men, the which,as Cenſorinus pea- 


kerth * , were created out of Prometheus his ſoft clay © for ſo 
did Democritus Abderita firft of all hold, that men are made 


out of water and ſlime : this1s queſtionleſſe our ſafeſt way - 


ſeeing no wiſe man doth acknowledge any other Promzre- 


 thews, beſides that power of Divine Providence expreſſed 


by Moſes in the hiſtory of the creation : ſee Gene. I I, 7. 
compared with Latavtins d7vis. iuftit. t5b, IT, cap. 1 1. fee 
allo Terixllzan. de Reſurr. carnis. Fulgentias 1:b. 1T. Mythot. 
Baſilins Scleucix epiſcopws orat. 11. Gregorivs Nyſſeres de Ho- 

m77ih 
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minis epificio, cap. 22. whence it 1s that the ſame Gregori- 
#4 1n another place * callerh man az earthen ſtatue: and Sui- 
das ſpeaking of Adam, faith, this ſame was the firſt ſtatue, the 
image named by God, after the which all the Art of carving #- 
ſed by men receiveth her diretions: ſo was then Adam the 
firſt ſtatue made by God, as Lots wife was the ſecond, ſee 
Geneſ. xix, 26. Remember Lots wife , faich our Saviour, 
Lake Xv11., 32. leaſt therefore wee ſhould quickly forger 
her,ſhee ſcemeth ro have been turned intoa durable mate- 
riall, for Plizze * doth mention ſome kind of fale which af- 
ter the manner of ſtone quarreys withſtanderh iron : al- 
though the miraculous preſervation of thar ſtatue doth 
not ſceme ro require that wee ſhould conceiveany ſuch du- 
rablenefſe of I know not what materiall: heewaxed ſtiffe, 


* Orat, I. a: 


Beatititditife 


bus, 


* Nat. b: jt, 
lib.xxx1, Cap. 


Je U 


ide Gro: 


gre Solinum, 


Cap. 


3I. 


faich Aur. Prudentins * being conſolidated into a kind of « j;, martige- 


brittle metall;, and the woman ſtandeth turned into a ſtone 
apt to be melted, keeping ſtill ber old poſture in the ſame ſalt- 
ſtore image ; her comlineſſe, her ornaments , her fore-head, her 
eges, her haire, her face alſo looking backward, with her chinge 
gently turned do retain the nnchangeable monuments of the an- 
cient offence c and although ſhee melteth continually away in 
ſalt ſweat, yet doth the compleatneſſe of her fhape ſuffer no loſſe 
by this ſame fluidneſſe ; neither can whole droves of beafts in 
paire the ſavory ſtone ſo much, but there is for all that lIiguonr 
enoughleft to licke , and the waſted skinne is ever renewed by 


the lofſe : the pattern of the Tabernacle ſhewed unto Moſes 


upon mount $7243 may alſo be referred to this place, ſee 


de 


Exod. xxv, 4.0. thebraſen ſerpent made by Moſes accor- 
ding to Gods expreſſe command, ſee Numb. xx1, 9. the | 


patterne of the Temple of Jeruſalem delivered unto Sols- 
09 by his father David after the prefcript God had made 
with hisowne hand, ſze 1. Chron. xxvini, 19. the Prophet 

Ty N 2 . _ Ezechi- 
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Ezechiel,to he end he might propound more lively unto 

the inhabirants of Ferxſalem what dangers there did hang 

over their heads, received a conm ind from God ro POUr= 
tray the citie of Ternſale 71 upon a ile, and lay ſiege a- 

- gainſt it, and build a fort againſt ic, &c, ſee Ezechzet 1 Vn. 
but moſt ofall are Bezalee} and Aboliah to bee mentioned 
here, of whom God himſelfe witnefſeth, Exod. xxxi. and 
Xxxv,, that hee called them by name to make rhe Ta- 
bernacle, and that hee had not onely filled them with 
the ſpirit of God to deviſe curious workes to worke in 
gold, and in filver, and in brafſe, but that betides all this 
{kill heeput 1n their hearts to teach others: the picturealſo 
ofour Lord and God Chriſt Jeſus, made without hands, 
may beealledged here in this place as it is related by Dama- 
ſeems, Cedrenss , and other writers of Ecclcſtaſticall hi- 
{toric. 

Abgarns the King of F Fdeſſe having wraſtled many 
yeeres with a very grievous and moſt troubleſome diſeafe, 
heard ſomething of the divine miracles of our Blefſed Savi- 
our : hee took therefore areſolution ro invite himtriendly 
by Icttersro come to his Citie ; and having ſent Anania, 
one of his footmen , thathad ſome {kill alſo in painting; 
hee charged him char, it hee couldnot bring along Chriſt 
himſclte, heeſhonld at leaſt bring back his picture drawne 
after the life, Ananius having delivered the letter, began 
rofixeh1s eyes upon Chriſt, that hee might obſerve and 
pnt up in mind thetrue lineaments of his face and body ; 
but being hindered by the 1mportunateneſſe of a crowding 
multitude, hee berooke himſelfe toa ſtony place of area- 
Jonable height, ronote from thence, and to draw quietly 
the true (1 militude of him, whom the King his maſter was 
ſo defirous to fee : yetall tono purpoſe : ſeeing our Savi- 
our 
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) 
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our did change t13 countenance as often as Ananias , ha- 
ving begunne to draw , meant to obſerve him further : 
howbeit our Blefied Lord ar length granted him his 
dctire 5 for having called for water ro waſh his face, 
and having wiped his face with a foure double lin- 
-nen cloath, hee ſeit unto Abgarws by the hands of 
Ananias hSowne image expreſſed in the towell, tozether 
with an anſ{were tothe letter. 4/terizs biſhop of 4-4ſa,and 
theother writers which wrote Church hiſtories beiides 
him, make mention of our Saviours braſen ſtatue e- 
rected by the woman hee had healed of abloody iſſae, See 
Photins. | :-- EE 
$.3. Forasmuci then as Almightie God hath vouch- 
ſafed us ſo many examples of the Art of painting and calt- 
ing, commending theſe Arrsnot onely by his own exam- 
ple and command unto ns, but enabling alſo the Artificers 
thereunto by his Spirit, wee may very well aftirme with 
Theodoretus *,thar God 15the author and ſupporter of theſe 
Arts: ncither were the heathen men ignorant of the truth 
of this point : the ſeeds o®all Arts are deeply graffed in us, and 
God by a ſecret waſterſhip doth bring the witts to light, faith 
Seneca * :there 3s an bamane reaſon , ſaich Epicharmus# , 
there is alſo a divine: the humane reaſox buſteth her ſelfe a- 
bout our life and neceſſary provifion © the divine on the cor- 
trary accompanieth us when wee doe goe about th: praiſing of 
Arts, teaching us alwayes what is fit 10 be done : for 24% hath 
rot found Arts,but God bringeth them forth and hum ne rea= 
ſon it ſelfe proceedethfrom divine reaſon « Fulianns the Em- 
perour ſpeaketh alſo very neately tothis parpoſe, evex as 
birds being made to fl:e, fiſhes to ſmimme, and harts torunne 
faith hee*, zeed rot bee taught any of theſe things : for though 
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w3ll they for all that ſtrive to uſe = parts which they know 
themſelves to prevatlin : ſo is mankind likewiſe (whoſe ſout 
ſeemethto be nothing elſe but a reſtrained reaſors and ſcrence, 
or rather facultie, as wiſe men terme #t ) deſirous to learne, to 
ſeek, andcuriouſly to dioe into all things , eſteeming ſuch att 
employment to be moſt proper unto his nature: and unto whott- 
ſoever a favourable God doth ſpeedily releaſe theſe bonds,bring- 
7ng the facultie to ſome operation. the ſame doth inſtantly at= 
tain to the ſcience « ſee allo Maximns Tyrins, Diſſer- 
tat, X DL. 
$&. 4. Naturein themean time, a moſt fertil Artificer 
of good and bad , hath nor beeneidle; but ſhe exerciſeth 
theright of her moſt powerfull government after1o licenti- 
ons a manner. . aSif ſhee would haveus know that it fit- 
teth her beſt ro delight her ſelfe ſomewhat in the varietie 
of things, feeing the labour of bringing forth all things 1s 
chiefly hers: although, what #5 Nature elſe, laith Senc- 
ca *, butGod and adivine pow.r infuſed into the whole world 
and every part of theworld : to ſpeake then ſomthing about 
the miracles of all-atchieving Nature , I ſhall not ſtudie co 
expreſſe in words the x»ſpeakable ſubtiltie of lowers , as Plze 
vie ſpeaketh *, ſeeing no mans ſo well able to ſpeake, but. 
Nature ts ſtill a great deal better able to paint, eſpecially when 


* ſhee meaneth to make ber felfe ſome ſport in the midſt of her jol» 
by fertilitie. 


I ſhall ikewiſe forbeare to relate the checker- 
worke, like oyſter-ſhells of Pergamaus , mentioned by Apa» 
leius*, as allo the Peacockes, together with the ſpots of Ty= 
gers, Leopards , and ſo many more painted creatures , 25 Plinie 
* ſpeaketh : for though ſach things doe ſufficiently delight 
thelookers on, yet doe they not inſtruqt the Arrtificers 


Leaving thereforeall ſach kind of things, I ſhall bur men- 
tion here the manifold piture of gexmes, the partie-coloured 


ſpots 
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ſpots of pretlous ſtones , as Plinie* doth ſpeaks and among all * Lb. IL 
chefe [ canotbut remember zhe royal fame of a gem that ſame nat.hiſt.cap. 
Pyrrhus had which made warre againſt the Romanes« for #t is 93: 
reported of him that he had an Agathe wherein the nine Muſes 

and Apollo bolding of a Lixte were diſcerned ; the ſpots, wot by 

Art , but by Nature th being ſpread over the ſtone, that every 

one of the Muſes had her peculiar mark, Plin. nat. hiſt. lib. 

XXXVIL, c4p.1. ſeeallo Solzzns, cap.l2.. 'Loversof allkind 

of curious rarities uſe rocall ſuch a caſtall painting of Na- 

ture, as commeth neere unto Art by the name of Gamahe; 

and becauſe of late ſome have undertakenro gather up di- 

_ vers examples of theſe wonders of Nature, I would have 

him, that is defirous to know ſomthing more concerning 

them, reade the firſt chapter of Gafarc/lvs his booke , 

publiſhed in French with the title of Curioſities un= 


heard. 
 - $.5. Alchongh now theſe miracles of Nature may ſeem 


to fall out by meere chance, yetcan wee not think it to 
| | beacaſtallkind of picture, when many generations iſſuing 
| forthoutof one man, who had acertaine marke, docon- 
{  ſtantlyretaine the ſame marke in ſome part of their bodies, 
geceiving itas by the ſucceſſion ofa moſt fureand perpetu- 
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all inheritance. : 
What chance, I pray you , could itbe, that S2/excus 
leat figure of 


the King having had upon his rhigh a comp 
an anchor, hisoff-ſpring alſo ſhonld keep the fame long 
after him ? and yet is this credibly, r d in Appia- 


| wwehis Syriack Hiſtory : ſee alſo the xv. book of Jaſtive, 

| and A»ſo#mius inthe ſecond ofhisfamous cities. Thepro- . 
genie of Pelops had ſuch another marke; and Iphigenis 

ſhould never have knowne her brother Oreſtes, if ſhee had- 
not ſpied an Olive tree npon his right ſhoulder, the ag” 
: | | - 
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ofthe Pelopezar race: fee Cedrexns.Thoſe that were 41 Thebes 


called Sparti, carried alſo the 3mage of 4 ſpeare in their bo- 
dies, as 4 ſure marke of their linage: and as many 4s had not 
that marke, were eſteemed to be none of them, (ſaith D10 Chry- 
ſoſtomus * : the Sparti are diſcerned by their ſpeare , the Pelo- 
peians by their ſhoulders, the great Themiſtius by h7s elo- 
grerce, faith Gregory Nazianzene *. ſee allo Ju/zanws the 
Emperour o1 at. 11. de rebzs g ſi3s Conſtantii imp. and Zet- 
22s UPCN Lycophroz his Caſſandra + bur above all the reſt, 
doe ie words of Tlrtarch dclerve to bee remembred here; 
the warts , moles. and blemiſhes in th? eye of parents, faith 
hee*, not appearing in the children, do ſomiimes break, ont 
againe in the Nephewes : and a Grecian woman being accuſed 
of adultery, becauſe ſhe had bzought forth a black childe , was 
found to ve the fourth generaiion of an Fthiopian. Python 
being one of the Spartl, who died but 4 little while agoe, had a 


[onne that brought forih 74 his body the figure of a ſpeare ;, the 
frmilitude of this [ame generation after an intermiſſuon of ſo 


many yeeres ſtarting up « ſicſh in him, as out of 4 deep 
exlfe. 

7 6. Theſe pictures of buſte Nature might ſeem won= 
derfu!l, it ſhee had reſted here, andnot proceeded fur- 
ther toamoreadmired attempr of making ſtatues : thus is 
1t that many high mountaines and promontories draw 
their name and fame from the reſemblance of living and 
lifelefſe creatures : ſee Ev/?athius upon the 89. and 1 57., 
verſes of Dzozyſrrs his deſcription or circuit ofthe world : 
many plants alſo are knowne by the name of thoſe things 
whoſe ſ1militude Nature repreſented in them; as is cleare- 
ly to bee perceivedin that fame never enough adnnred 
Mandrake : ſee Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, Plinie , Columel- 
Is yea Nature hath ſomrimes brought forth out of her 
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rich boſomepertect patterns of Art, ifit be true what Car- 


zeades* reporteth, that namely in the ſtone-quarreys of * Apia Gice- 


Chzos, a ſtone being cleft in ſunder, there was found 1n it 
theheadofalirttle Pay. Plznze doth allo relate * how in 
the Parianſtone-quarreyes, a great ſtone being ſplit by the 
wedges of the worke-men , there did appeare within an 
iwage of Silenws. Tarizes Chiliad. VII, Hiſt. 144. 
and Chil, VIIT, Hiſt. 213. ſpeakethof the drucontian 


frones. 
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Cu aie as 


torded by God and Nature ; ſeeing Pa- 


Y} rentscould never give any fatisfaftion ro 
/ 


vr/h 


the tendernefle of their affection , untill 


hope of th: ir decaying yeeres ſetled into a good courſe of 
breeding : fo was this fame duty of Parents much urged by 
the molt grave and continent Philoſopher Cries, who was 
often wortto ſay, as Plutarch * reporteth , that a man 
ſhould doe very well toclmbe up to the top of the moſt 
eminent places of the rowne , and to cry out continually 
unto the eares of all, Fooliſh men, what aile you, that you 
take ſo much paines tTpoſſeſſe riches , and care ſo little for your 
children, untowhom you mean to leave them 2 Diozenes there- 
fore, according to #lian* his relation, when hee ſaw 


that the Megariazs took morecare for their cattell then for 
() ; their 


thcy ſaw the comfort of their life and the. 
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to the knorledge of this Art : ſo was there alſo in this Art , ans 
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cliclr ir children, faid, that hee had rather bee a Megarian 
his ramme then his onne. The greateſt part of rhe moſt 
poliſhed Grer3avs in the meane time did mightily deteſt 
that grofle e:rour of the Mezarians., and wauld not only 
have their children chroughly {killed in all kind of neceſ- 
lary {-iences, but would have them raſte a.ſo theſe more 
curious Arts; the Grecia"s for the moſt parte, faith Ari- 


#131 117, ffotle®, aid teach thezr children the Art of painting ; leaſt 
they might be deceived in the buying apd ſelling of veſſells aud 


how hold: -ſtiffe : or rather, that they might #mprove them- 


, ſetve s 714 the true knowledge of perfed beautie : Varro ikewile 


in his trea1ſe of the education of children ſpeaketh even 
rothe ſame purpoſe : hee that hath not learned to draw, ſaith 
hee *, cannot be able to judee what is well painted by the em- 
broderers or weavers in the counter points of bolſters : 1t doth 

then appeare by theſe words of Yarro that not the Grecians 


only, bur the Kowares alfo would have their children 


bred after this manner : and Plztarchreacheth us 1n the life 
of Paulns £milins , that this Nohle Captain had as well 
ſculprers and painters among the maſters of his childrcn, as 
Sophiſts and RK hetorictans : yet can weenot denie bur that 
this ſame cuſtome of breeding hath beene more frequent 1n 
Greece, ſceing 7f was brought to paſſe by the authoritie of Pam- 
philus, ſazthPlinie *, /3-/2 at Sicyon , aud afterwards in all 
Greece, that ſree-borze youths ſhould be targht before all 


- things acertain kind of painting in box-wood , and that this 
ſame Art ſhould be received into the firſt rancke of Iiberall ſci- 
ences © althozgh it hath'ever bees ſo honoured, that none but 
free-borne might exerciſe the ſaid Art , and ſi uh afterwards as 


were at leaſt of an honeſt condition © with a perpetnall prohibz- 
ton, that none of the ſervile ſort of men ſhould be trained up 
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3; the Art of grawing never any one famons that was of a ſlaviſh 
cond;tion. Galen therefore giveth usa very good and whol- 
ſome advice, exprefling withall the true reaſon why theſe 

 Artsare tobe rancked with the liberall ſciences ; Wee are to 
exerciſe an 4rt, fayth he *, that way ſtay with #s all our life * In _—_— oy 
time © and as ſome Arts are rationall and reverent, ſome os ent 
the contrary contemptible and exerciſed onely by the labour of AY 
the bodie ;, (0 is it alwapes better a man ſhould addi himelfe : 
to the firſt ſort of Arts ; for the ſecond ſort nſeth toforſake and. 
to diſappoint the Artificers when they waxe ola : of the firſt 
ſort are Phyſick, Rhetorick, Muſicke, Geometrie, Arith- 

 metick, Logick, Aſtronomie, Grammar, the knowledge of 
civill lawes. Joya anto theſe, if you will, the Arts of Car- 
ving azd Painting ; for though their worke doth demand the 
help of our hands, yet doth it not require youthfull ſtrength. 

$ 2. Seeing rhen that Grecian children by an uſnall cu- 
ſtome ofthe Country did firſt of all beginne with therudi- _ 
ments of theſe Arts, it ſhall nor ſeeme ſtrange to any one 
that weigherh the fore-mentioned words of Plizie, why _ 

' Siczoniscalled by the ſame Author * patria piGnre, that is, * Nut. viſe. 
the native Conntry of piFure. So ſayth $trabo * likewiſe, that | #9. xxXv. 
the Arts of Painting and Carving, with all ſuch kinde of work- es ;, = TIL, © 
manſhip, were moſt of all augmented at Corinth axdSicyon. _ KP OY 
Of Corinthfayth Oroſtus *, that for the ſpace of many genera= + T7 6 

tions it hath been a ſhop of all Arts and Artiſts, yea 2 commons cap. 3. | 

Mart-rowne of Aſia aud Europe. Of $7c509, fre Platarch in 

tne life of Aratus. Sidonins Apollinaris * fayth that Greece * Lib. V I, 

Was famous for Painters and Carvers. And Plinze * termeth Epiſt- 12. 

rne Greciansp7ngend; fingendzg, conditores, that 15, founders * In pro fice 

of painting and caſting. Neither could it be otherwiſe, bur SFO 
that the Grecians ſhonld carry this praiſe above other Na- Fr 

tions 3 for their lads making in their tender yeares the firſt 
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triallof their wits about thc rudin nents of theſe Arts, WEeTrc 
kept ro the proſperoutly atrempred Arts, it they fell to 
them with anaturall dextcritie, and were on the Contrary 
put ro other Arts it they did nor prove ſo apt as the nice 
cxactneſle of theſe Arts ſeemed to require. Lyczantteſtifieth 
of himſelfe that his father conſulting with his kinſfolkes a- 
bout thetrade he ſhonld pur his fonne to, thought ir beſt to 
make him a ſtatuarte, becaaſe he had obſerved thar the boy 
returning out of rhe ſchool did delight in nothing ſomuch 


\ as to make oxen, hortes, and men likewiſe, and 0 hedid 


Ir not anhandfomly. | It isVerily a great matter ©o exerciſe 


an Art tothe which our naturall inclination leadeth Us ; as 
| before hath been ſhewed : and yet 1s it ofno Icfſe moment 


ro begin that ſame ſelfe-choſen Art bctimes. Thzs is true iz 
my opinion, fayth Twllie *, that a man is never able to learne 


any thing thoronghty, nnles be have been able to learn it quick- 
by. Snintilianikewile ſayth very well to the purpoſe Jfyou 
Re beein to teach one that is now ſ:11-d in yeares, ſayth he *, you 
ſhall better perceive that ſuc h as doe any thine in their owne art 


excellently, are npon good ground ſagd to havs learned that art 


fr om their childhood. 


$ 2. So did then the Parents provide betimes unto "CM 
children choive Maſters, hich ſhould ſhew them the tywe face 
of Art,ſayth Quintilian”® [and z0t a vaine image onely. Which 
alſo,as the ſame Author fpeaketh *, ſhovld take the ſcholars 
inhand with « fatherly minde, eſteeming themſelves to ſucceed 
7n therr place that committed the rhild-en unto them : and ha- 
ving once met with ſuch Maſters, they tooke no furcher 
care, bur left all torhem : a5 the waggoner zs you doe ſet over 
jhe ho ſes, ſayth Libanins *, ſo mayyou hope that the wageon 
hall goe ; yet were the Parents wont to take heed that the 
hope of amore ſpeedy and ſudden gaine ſhould not cauſe 
”— them 
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chem to publiſh the greene ſtudies of their children before 
the time of their apprentiſhip cameto an end.Corze doth at- 
ſoexſpe& the times determined for maturitie, fayth 2. Cur- 
tins *, and things voide of all ſenſe receive agood temper by a 
certaineliw appointed unto them. This warie circumfpedt- 
nefſe being afterwardsneglected by Parents, made _4r67ter 
breake out into ajuſt complaint ; and wenow adayes for 
the like careleſnefſe of our times, have great caufe to 
renew the ſame complaint, preſſing his words as neere as 
may be. Parents deſerve to bz rebuked, fayth he *, that will 
not ſuffer their children to profit by a ſevere way of teaching « 
for they doe firſt fruſtrate th-ir hopes as well as other things by 
ambition : and afteiwards,, making too much haſte to obtadne 
their defires, they doe publiſh the raw aud unperfect endeavours 
of their children, putting them before their fall growih to the 
pradice of ſuchan Art as by their owne confeſſron 3s the greateſt 
of all other Arts. Whereas, if the'y would be content that the 
endeavours of their children ſhould goe on by degrees, that the 
ſtudious lads fhould be kept in by aſtri courſe of exercitation, 
that they ſhould prepare their mindes by the precepts of wiſe 
dome, that they ſhould not fficke now and then with acruell 
pencil to deface pleaſing lineaments, that they ſhould view and 
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corſider a great while what may be worthy their 3mitation, if 


they did not inſtantly thinke all magnificent whatſoever they ſee 
 thed by their children, this ſame mehtie Art could n:ver want 
the weight of her majeſtie. Now on the contrary, as boys 9% but 
trifle and play in the (chooles, ſo are they nothing but laught at, 
when they hep forth unto the publike « and, which 3s ror ſe ther 


both, whai ſoever any one being young hath learned amiſſe, he is © 


toathie to confeſſe it when he groweth older. 
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y Ood and vigilant Maſters did never deceive 
» therruſt repoſed in them, ſtudying alwayes 
coanſwer tie expectation of cimorous Pa- 
rents with a moſt caretull diligence in tea- 
ching. P/inicnoteth two things in' Pamphi- 
Iz, out of whoſe ſchoole Apelles and many other famous 


5 Lib. XXXV, Pabbfers came forth, he taught zo bodjelayth Plinie *, under 


*Lib. I. d: 
vitis Sophi- 


» 1, hift, 


Cap. 10. 


ftarrum, 


*Orat, inſet. 


hib.T. cap. 4. 
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a talent, ard that tenyeares. He would not teach any ſchol- 
lar xeder a talent, to maintaine the Authoritie of the Arr 
the better, if the ſameſhould norbe frankly beſtowed upon 
ay one. Protagoras was ihe firſt that made ſpeeches for a re= 

ward, fayth Philoſtratus *, he brought in among the Grecians 
an rrepreben ſrble cuſtome : for we do alwayes more eſteerme aud 
embrace things wrought out with no ſmall coſt of our own. thes 
things had for nothing.He taught them afterwards tex yeares, 
to keepe the credit of his ſchoole by exerciſing his ſcholars 
ſaffictently in the neceffary rudiments and continuall pra- 
ticeof deſigning before he would ſuffer them unadyiſedly 
and preſumptuoutly to worke in colours. It would have 
been ſt;perfluous to touch this point, if many Maſters now 
adayegdid not confound all, beginning by ay ambitions haſt 
with thoſe things that ſhould goe laſt, fayth Quintilian*, and 
whileſt they mean ts make a boaſt of their ſcholars about things 
ſpecious and faire inſhew, they doe nothing elſe but ſtop their 
progreſſe by ſuch a perverſe and unſeaſonable comperndion ſrneſſe. 
Sceing then thar this courſe of teaching maketh young men 


ſelfe-cofceited and proud, weſhall doebetter to give eare 


tothe words of Lyco#, a moſt eloquent man and an excel- 


lent breeder of children,for hewas wont to fay,as*La?rtius 
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reporteth, that it 1s fit we fhould endue children with 
ſhamefulneſſe and defire of glorie,even as we do uſe about 


our horſes the ſpurre and the bridle. 
$ 2. Seeing then that the preſumptuous forwardneſſe 


of ſome is often tobe ſtayed as with abridle, and the baſh- 


full backwardnefſe of others is now and then to be ſtirred 


 upas with a ſpurre, it hath been ever ſeene, that good and 

truſty Maſters have handled their ſcholars differently, ac- 
cording as they found the temper of their wits to require. 
Fee doe ſee, fayth Tullie *, that out of the ſchooles of ſuch Ma- 

ers and Artificers as were moſt excellent in their kinde, there 
are come forth diſciples, the which although they were alike 
praiſe-worthy, yet did they differ very much among themſelves: 
becauſe the inſtitution of the teacher was accommodated nnto 
every one his nature. We have, not to ſpeak of other Arts. a ve- 
7y wotable example in I{ocrates, a ſingular good teacher :; who 


ſayd, that he was wont to apply the ſparze toEphorus, but on 


the contrary the bridle to Theopompus : for he did repreſſe the 


one, that was apt to run out unto 4 moſt wanton boldneſſe of 


words ; and he did prick on the other, that would ever ſtay be- 
hinde by reaſon of a baſhfull lowneſſe there was in him : yet did 
he not make them like, but he added onely ſomething to the one. 
. and tooke away ſomething from the other, to confirmein both 
what their natures conld beare. It 1s then very well fayd of 
Dmnintilian*, though veriue borroweth ſome forward fits of 
Nature, yet muſt ſhee attaine to perfeFion by D: Frine. 

$ 3. Although now.in ſome regard they tooke ſpectall 
notice of the difference of wits, yer did they propound e- 
very day promiſcuoul]y unto all their ſcholars manifold 
&amples of atrue and uncorrapt way of Art : It 7s zot e- 
| "ough Painters and Statuaries ſhould ſay that the colours muſt 
| he ſuch, and the lines ſuch ;, but the greateſt profit cometh from 
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thence, if any one ſeeth them goe about their worke , ſaith Dio 
a Orat. XU111, Chry Abltonas* Fs nothing IL righ! Ly taught 20# harmed with- 
que oft de , out examples, faith Columella * : wee are eaſter tanght by ex- 
_— mp le what wee are to follow, and what wee are to ſhun, laith 
«1. 1, Ecnccathernetorician ? : there 3s rever any labour loſt, when 
hereftica, EX perzments are found lo agree? ith precepts , {faith Quint1- 
" ty * Examples ſtand for 1! ſtamonics ; faith the author of 
AZ. 1X therhctorck infcribedunto Herennins *, and mr hatſocoer 
_ 4 aniieaſon doe advertiſe and propound un10 us but Siight- 
EI 8.3 ” ly, # made good by the teſtimony "f examples c and againc a 
: A «5 : he” ',_ bttle after , Chares learned not of Lylippus to make Patues by 
1; i. Ly tippus bis is ſhewing him the bead of Myron, the arms of 
:. Praxiteles, the breſt oj Polycle Us; but hee ſaw his Maſter doe 
Sy all theſe things before lis eyes s and 1: for the works of other 
Maſters, bee coul1 copſrier them well enough by himjelfe. Gal- 
* Lib.}. de len * mentioneth that Poljc/erxs hath not only ſer downin 
Hipocraty writing the preoerey ot am oft accarat patrern of Art, but 
&+- #141999 that heealſo made a ſtatne after the rules of Art contained 
dgmatives, the ſaid precepts. Poly: letus made a piece of worke, laith 
* Lib xxxiv, Plinie *, warmed Canon among the Artificers, becauſe 
nat, biſt, they doefetch the lineaments of . Art ſiom thence, as from a cer= 
| Cap.$, tain law ; and no manbut hee is judeed to have perfected the 
 Artbya worke of Art. 

d. 4. Yet may not all this beſo underſtood, as if theſe 
ancient and famous A rtificersdid ever detain their ſcho- 
lars abour the imitation of their workes, withour giving 

 themleaverotrie their owne wittesat any time ; for ©#71- 
= Orat,inſftit. tilzantelleth us otherwiſe : 77 3s fit , faith hee ® " that difci- 
Vib.thcap.6- ples ſhould ſometimes be ſet upon their owne egger: teſt by an 
ewill cuſtom of alwayes following the Iabours of ther men, they 
rant never learne to endeavour and to find out any thing of | 


themſelves : tis likewiſe KNOWnE that Lyſipps being at wt 
r 
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firſt but a Copper-ſmith, rook amore bold and confident 
reſolution by an anſwere of the painter Exporpws ; who 
being asked which of the former Artificers a mau had beſt to 
follow, anſwered pointing at a multitude of men , that Nature 


zt ſelfe was rather to be followed thew any Artificer. Plln.' 


Xxx1v, 8. as therefore they did moſt carefully put their 


 -handsunder the chinne of feartull beginners, ſodid rhey 
| leavethemtothemſelyes, when it was time for them ro | 
_ ſ\wumme without the helpe of ſupporting hands, or childiſh 


ruſhes : although they never did give quiteover the labour 


ofthe inſtitution once undertaken, bur they. were ſtill 


mindfull of their ſcholars afrer they were gone, and 
thinking the perfection of a ſcholar to bee the greateſt 
Slory of the Maſter , they provided moſt commonly for 


' them they had taught ſome. Precepts. of Art. in wri- 


ting, which mighe ever accompany them whitherſoever 
they went : hence it was, that 4pe/es , notbeing content 


with the teaching hee had beſtowed upon his diſciple Per- 


ſews , wrotealſounto himconcerning the Art. Plin.xxxvy, 


10, wee doe likewiſe find that beſides Polycletus and Apet-- 
les , many other Artificers and famous men have ſtudied to. 
11luſtrate thefe Arts. and Artificiall workes , by their wri- / 
ringsand diſputations : not to name therefore Ca/l;ſtratus 


his defcriprion of ſtatues, the Images of the old and young 


Phzloſtratus, the xxxiv. and xxxy. bookesof Plinje, and o- 


therauthorsextant, I ſhall reckonup' only ſich anthors 
whoſe records of Art and Artificiall things are loſt and 


gone. 
Adens Mityleneus , his bookes of Statuaries are quoted 


by Athenens, lib.xii, Deipnoſoph. cap. 8 


. Alcetas hath written of the-donaries or gifts offered 
unto Apo in his Delphik temple."Athenens lib.xifl.cap. 6. 
P Alex= 
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Alexis the Poermadea Comneis intiraled PrBaretand 
the argrment of chat Pocme feemeth to agree with the 
argument of the writers here named, if wee may'mace con- 
Jecture ofthe whole Poeme by the place alledged:ont of it 
in Athereus his Deipmoſophiſts , lib. xiii. cap. 8. wee may 
jadgec the ſame of Pherecr#tes his Painters, quoted by the 
ſame Athens, lib. 1%, cap. 11. as alſo 'of Diphilns his 
Pair.ters, mentioned by the ſame author, /zb. v1, cap. 4. 
Alexandrides his Paintersare quored in Pollux his ozomaſe. 
/i6. x, cap.1 4. Nozins Marcellus bringeth forth many pla- 
cesonr of Poxrpornins his Pamters. 

 Anaſemenes hath written of the auncient Pictures: 

See Futgentins Placiades., lib. I 11. Mytholog. 3y Actzone. 
© Amigonnothe: ſratuarie made bookes of hls Art', fairh 
Phinie, lib. xxxiv , cap. $. and there ſeemeth alſG''to. 
have been another Amtigonnus, whom the fame Plinie, 
Lib. XXXv, cap. 10. Pore ro have wntten a treatiſe of 
Pxtare. i: 1 

Ariftodemus Carins bath perticutarly fet Joieg he ends- 
vaurs of all them that have advanced the Art of Painring, 
reckoning up alſo whatKings and Republikes have been 
well aftected rowards the fad FREIE ce ' Philofiratus 7 in __ - 
2720 Iromum. 

Artemon his book of Painters, 1s $quored by Harpocreti: 
2, where he ſpeaketh of Polignotvs. 

Callixerms hath wranten Catalogue of Pamntefts ind Sta- 
tuaries, and Phozzurtellerh ns, that the'rwelfets booke of 
Vopater his choice hiſtories was collected ont of Callixenns 
Is WOrKe. 

\ Chriſtodorus his defcription'of the Statties that votre. at 
Conſt antizop! £ Ia publtke place named FA Ee in re N- 
tioned by $774 98s 


a 


Doane. 
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Demmocritus E pheſius hath deſcribed the Temple of Dia- 


2d of Epheſus : ſec Laert. tib. x, 10 Democtilus : and APE. 
N4NS, lib, X11,C4Þ. 5. 

Dyris of the Art of Painting, i is quoted by Laert. lib, 
I,1n Thales. 

Empherion his Comedie intituled Graver of cup s,18 affos: 
ged by Theocritns his ſcholaſt, 

Euphrazor Ifthmins, a moſt famous Painter , hath 
written of Symmerric and colonrs : : ſee Plinie, 1;b. XNXV, 

cap. 1 1. 

Hegeſander Delphicus hk commentarie of Images and 
Statues 15 quoted by Athenems, lth. v, cap. 13. 

Hippzas Elews, atamous So hiſt, diſputed about Pi- 
&ure and Statuarie : ee Phy oft. hb. 1, de vitis: Sophi- 
ftarum. 

Hypſicrates hath written of Picture. La#7t. Hb. vii. in 


Chryſrpps. 
amblichus his worke of Statues: hath badge con- 


| fared by Joannes Philoporns. Photins ſpeakerh of ary 


| borh. 


faith, 247. hiſt. . v, cap.1. hath written of Painters, and 
rhe eighth book of that ſame worke of his, is\quored by 
| Harpocrationin Parrhaſizs : the ſaid King wrote alfo of the 


Art ofpamting , as wee learneout ofthe ſame Harpacrati- 


on in Polygnotus. Photius likewile in the choice hiſtories 

| of Sopater, quoteth Jha his{econdbooke of the Artof 
painting. 

Malchus Byzantius hath wricten about the firing of the 

publike librarie at Coſtuntznople, and about the Statues 

| thatwere in aplace knowneby the name of Anguſtenm. 


dee Suidas. 
| P 2 Melanthi- 


Jubathe Kin g of Mauritania (of whom fee what Plzpze 
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"Melanthaus, a Very renowned Painter, hath written a- 
bout che Art of Painting. See £4ert. 1;b. iv. in Polemon. 

Menechwns the Statuarie hath written about his owne 
"_ faith Plante, lib. xxxiv, cap-8. Athenens allo lib.ii, cap. 

4. and /ib. xiv , cap.4- quoteth Menech mus his treatiſe of 
Meets, 

Meretor of Donardes, 15 mentioned by Athenenslib.X111, 
CAPs 7» 

nts 4 S$4rmius hath written of the things conſecrated 
the temple of Juno at Samos:ſee Athenews lib.xivcap 20. 

Pamphilus hath written of the Art of painting , and of 
Famous Painters. See Suzdas. 

Polemog hath written a treatiſe of Painters to Antzge- 
aus, quoted by Athenens, lib. xi, cap.6. Polemon of Pictures 
15mentioned by Lazrtize, 3b; vii, in Chryſippo- hee hath 
alſo written five bookes of che Donaries offered in the 
Caſtle at Athens; ſee Strabo, I;b.ix. Geogr. as likewiſe ano- 
ther treatiſe ofthe Pictures that were at Athexs ,, In the 
porch of the temple of Mz#erva; ſee Harpocration: further- 
' more hath he written atreariſe of the Pictures that were at 
Siczon ; ſee Athenens, lib. Xin, cap. 2.5and this Polemox 
doth ſeem tobe the fame that is ſo often mentioned by 
Clewens Alexandrinus 1 Foray * : and by Laertine, hb. ii. 
wn Ariftippus. | | 

Porplyrizs hath written of Statues, and 8t0bers doth 
quote ſomthing ont of him, cap. xxv. ' Eclogarum phyſtca= 
747 : but it 15 thought that this Porphyrins 1s the ſame with 
Malchxs named above. 

Prefiteles hath written five volumes of the noble 
works that were in the whole world. P/#z. [;b. xxxvi,cap.5. . 

Protogenes the Painter lefttwo bookes of the Art of 
painting and of F' Ones: fee Swidas. 
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' Theophanes of the Art of painting is mentioned by L9- 
ert. 11 Ariſtippns. FE 
 KXemnocrates the Statuarie made bookes of his Art , faith 
Plinie , lib. xxxiv, cap. 8. and againe, /ib. XxXv, cap. 
IO. Aatigonus awd Xenocrates, laith hee, have written of 
PiFnre. , 


ANNNEANANANAMANNNNNY 
Cu av. 


D@e2 F E have ſcene how God and Nature by 
BA their example ſtirre our inclinations to 
theſe Arts of imitation; how likewiſe 
A VS, carefull Parentscheriſbing that pronenefle 
Ng AO) perceived in ſome of their children, put 
them berimes to good and truſtie Maſters : but ſeeing ma- 
ny forward wittes were wont after a ſufficient time of ap- 
prentiſhip, to ſhake off that reſpect they did owe unto 
cheirmaſters, there wasalſo by wiſe and provident anti- 
quitie a very good courſe taken' ro with-hold ſuch pre- 


\ ſumpruous perverters of diſcipline from this unadviſed 
remeritie by the feare of moſt ſevere and ſtrict lawes made 
againſt the corrupters of Artes and Sciences : neither was 
there only ſach care taken about needfull Sciences, butal- 
ſo about the Artes that were more for recreation then ne- 
ceſſary uſe. As it cannot bedenied that the Artes of ril- 
| ling theground, and building of houſes are moſt uſefall 
for our poore and needy life, ſo doerwee find rhatthetrue 
| knowledg,and fincerepradtiſe of theſe Arts hath been np- 
holden by moſt feyere lawes. Aeell;ys teacheth us con- 
6 | FE -0 | Ls. . 
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cermnghnibandrie, that the Rozraves were very caretull 

* Lib. IV. tomaintainit; 2f azy oze by lothfulneſſ? ,1aith hee *,: ſuffe- 
not. tice red his ground to grow foul and full of weeds, never plowing 
Ea. 1%. morweedipe it :\if any one likewiſe did negled his vine or tree, 
he was puniſhable and obnoxious uno the cenſures of ſuch con- 

. trollers or nraſters of diſcipline, as at Rome were called Cen- 

ſores, who did disfranchiſe ſuch acareleſſe man , putting hint 

from bis freedowe : as for Architecture , it was likewiſe np- 

bot n by rherigourof Law © 7 the Noble and great citie of 

| E pheſ 1s there ras anancient law in force, faith Vitravins. 

* In prifue * which though it might ſeem ſormwhat harſh , yet was it not to 
tone not beeſteemed unjuſt : for an Archite , when he andertaketh 4 
[rocrnt,  publikeworke; agreeth upon the price thereof ,-and bis rate 

| given up, all bis goods are engaged to the Magiſtrates t#Þ the 
worke be finiſhed; that ended, if the whole charge agreew#th the 
rate ſet downe , hee is honoured with publick decrees and dig- 
ities; ifitexceed but by oxe fourth part onely, ſaimedhis go 
beadaed tothe formerrate, and to be anſwered: by the publick 
. _ 2reaſurie, andthe archite& 3s free from tax or puniſhment: butt 
- 7f more then one fourth part, above the price agreed for,be ſpent 
3n the work, it 3r exadted and payed out of the goods of the wn- 
dertaker. FE; C : 
Wee doe ſee by theſe examples how peremptorie the 
ancients were about ſuch neeedfull Sciences; and yet were 
they asreſolute topreſerve the Arts chiefly intended for 
__ therecreation of man. A Mufician was put to a fine at Ay- 

*De 711104. gos,fayth Plutarch®, for augmenting thenumber of ſtrings, 
- warereas others hefore him did content themſelves with ſe- 

ven. The Lacedemonians allo thought it good to banifh 
Timothens Mzleſias out of their Citie, when hewentabour 

to corrupt the Art by innovation:and as for the very words 

otamoſt vehement decree made by the Lacedemonzians - 
gainſt 
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ainſi this ame T7arothewr, they arevery remarkable as.Bors 
thixs extent them downe- 126. 4. Muſice, cap) Lo dirxander 
the Great having made choice of the poet Cherias'to write 
his deeds, made withall a contract with him, that for every 
good verſe he ſhould have a piece of 3yzantien golden 
coine, and for every bad one he ſhould have aboxon'the 
eare : but writing more bad then good verſes, he was at 
| length buffered to death, as it is reported by the old Com- 
 mentator uport Horace his Art. Therewasar Thebes a law, 
| bythewhich Artificers and Painters were bidden to ex- 
preſſe theforms of images after the beſt manner they could: 
andall ſuch'as madethem worte, were purroa tine : fee #- 
lianmus Var. hiſt. lib. T F. cap. 4. 

 $ 2:. As tt was then a very brave cena and relifdns 


ing theſeverity ofſuch an uncorruprage;tolectirethe Arts 
by puniſhing the tranſgrefiors; fowas it torall chat agrea- 


rer marter and more firtable to the hamanitie of the fame 


times, toprevent. all depravations ſo-catetully byg __ 


wW holeforne lawes; 9 there hould bento need & any 


riſhment. $loathfrll aud lenewithing ialenefſe, ſayth as ; 
F [75, 


Max imas *,zs at Athens A forthout 6 f her Jurking holes 
»3t9 the publih wiew;and ie fudget avilly of ar wngracions aud 
Gamepfwlt offence. The ſame Citie hath atſo 4 rmoff facred COA 
[ell, called Arcopagus, wheye 4mery dHigent (earch vas wont 
10-be made what every Athenian did, and hew he got his Ii 
Ving's thus mtr weve farced to Ye homeftly, briowiao hat thay 
werets gror aſl with acronym} of their life.Seealto # Hirmnioar. 
hif. tib. 77. cad. 1. and L408. 11h. 1 .39 Solon. There was yet 
another exceitent law at Athens, 'that JOrThs being mow thin- 


1-22 or fonntecn” peaves of ag ſhout be bhowght wat be Arts, 
ab tioct afrarirs maar? Xe dos of eomy\kinde of 


Art bejng propormded publiketp. th yon were broweht #2078 : 
and. 


i L. 
Cap, 6. ex 
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and as they did run to ont or other of theſe inſtruments. with au 
eager delight, ſowere they taught that Art whoſe iyſtrumemnts 
they had ſnatched up : becauſe ſuch things moſt commonly doe 
ſucceed well,to the which our nature leadeth w;and ſuch things 
ox the contrary doe deceive our hopes, that are undertaken with 
an unwilling mixde, layth Gregorie Nazianzene Epiſtol 62, 


* In prefatio= Alexis commendeth the Athenians, ſayth Vitruvius *, becanſe 
_ re 18013 jex= where th: lawes of all other Grecians goe about to conſtraine 


FH, 


& Ret, "eat 


child en tat they ſhould maintaine their old parents, the A- 
rhenian Jawes commard [ſuch parents onely to be maintained 
by their childrez, which had taught their children good Arts - 
ſecing all things Fortune beſtewetl) upon 14, are eaſtly taken a- 
ray by the ſame Fortune : but diſciplines, being once ſunke deep 
into our minds,doe never faile us to the laſt gaſpe. SecalloGa- 
lez in his Exhortation to the Arts: but Platarch moſt of all 
in the life of Se/oz, where he teachethus what moved So/oz 
ro make this law. her Solon percezved, ſayth Plutarch,that 
the City was more aud more filled with a multitude of men that 

flocked to the Attike Countrey by reaſon of the tibertie they en- 

Joyed there, and ſaw that the greateſt part of the Countrey was 
naught and barren, that the ſea-faring men alſo brought no- 
thine in, as having nothing in their Country to give for the 
commodities of other Countries, he turned the Athenians ?o all 
manner of Arts ; making a law withall, that a ſonne ſhould not » 
be bound to maintaine his father that had not taught him any 
good 4rt to live by. Upon this conſideration thereforemay 
we very well conclude, thatthe Athenians by the force of 
theſe lawes have deſervedſuch a commendation as Platarch 
giveth them; the Citze of Athens, ſayth he *, hath beene 4 


pace Clariores bountiful mother and nurce of a great many Arts : for ſhee ff, rſt 
frerint Al'- invented ſome of them, and upon ſome ſhee beſtowed howour, 


menſes, 


force, awd increaſe; ſo is dlſs the Art of Painting very much ad- 
vauced 


113 
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wanced by this ſame Citie. Ariſtides * alſo calleth Athens the * In Orat. 
aturall Country or birth place of all good thines, and a ſchoot= Þ nnihenar 
miſtreſſe of Il Sciences and Arts : and therefore doit [hee not chat Do” 
ontly excell in Statues, but alſo in $ tutuaries. 

d 3. Havingnow aireadic mentioned the lawes eſtabli- 
fhed ar 1rgos, Epleſws,Thebes, and at Athens for the preſer- 
vation of Arts, wemay not forget here an Xgyprian law 
made to the ſame purpole; the Fgyptians,layth Diod. Sicu- 
lus *, have moſt of all poliſhed all manner of workmanſhip, * Lib. I. Bj- 
bringing it 1o ſome perfection : for aworkman among them is biioth. 
fearefully puniſhed, if be undertake any charge in the Common- 
wealth, or elſeif he meddle ith ary trade but his owne ;, ſeeing 
19 Artaficer may uſurp any publike office in #gypt, nor profeſſe 
any trade that is not appointed him by thi law and delivered by 
bis Parents : leaſt by chance 4 malicious eavie of Maſters, the 
occupation of civill aff aires,or anyother occaſion ſhould hinder | 
him in the Art he is to exercije. Dicearchus *reacheth ns that * 4;ud ſc ho- 
Seſonchoſrs King of Egypt made this law, that no bodie 1;:ftem Apot- 
ſhould forſake his Fathers art ; as if chat were a beginning #0 Rhode, 
of an unſariable covetouſneſſe. See Tſocrates his praiſe of 94 *e7/i 272 
Buſeris, tor he ſpeaketh there ſomewhat more at large of bbri IV, Ars. 
this ſame Fgyprian law. See. 

Herodotus * ſayth that the Lacedemonians allo have ap= *Zib.V1.kiſt. 
proved of this law, followingin this point the cuſtome of 
the Fgyptians. Strabo* likewiſe doth attribute this ſame * Lib. XV. 
cuſtome untorhe Indians: and azaine in another place* ro 0*0872p9. 
the Arabians. Asfor the Fgyptians,we may very welljudge * LETS. 
viith Diodorns, that by the meanes of this law they have at- On 
rained to ſuch aperfettion of Art as ſhall be related inthe 
third Chapter of our Third Booke. Neither is it poffible 
bur ſach Arnficers muſt needs excel], that doe nor admit 


any careburone. Hence is it that Plato * ſendeth away out * £49: 1 Xe 
Q | of Lepib, © 
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of his Citio al (ach Artificers as buſie themſ?lves tage eur 
| foverall Arts. 17 is better Jo doe one thing excellently, fayth 
E1#- £3 the YOUNgET - Plinie? *, Ihendoe mary things manly. ſopus 


0g  fayd.,as itis reported by Stobaus *,rthat it 1s then Ike to goe 
"AN Z ii with all, when all men ſhall ſtudie all things. Nezther 3s 77 


Ort os ir. poſſeble, {. wth Onuintilian*, that eur whole mine (houtd buſre 
li X..caÞ,Z. 11 ſel 'fe with many HDi 05 AT OHCY ; for whe 2 (06) 2r it doti) but 
looke backs, it ceaſetli\to marke what zt behel, 4 befor e. 


ROVeNE MENT MENENE 22424246244 2424 
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BIN Sy S now the fearc of ſevere lawes kept them in 


awe, that went raſhly about to leave the 
wholeſome precepts of their good Maſters ; 
{o on the contrary, good natures that would 
not ſwerve preſimnpnouſly aſide from the 
received inſtructions, were nnghrily incenſed by emulati- 

on to follow then) conſtantly ' rhat ſped well in this ſame 

way. The love of emulation is ages ther the feare of puniſh 

* Lib. TIT. ment threatncd by tawes, ſayth Tacitus *. V2rtue doih natural- 
Arn il655. ly a fed? gory, and (1 WY ti ever to out-goe his fore-runners, 
*T[.ib.111. de fayth Semcra *. A horſe doth then beſt of ul run his race, fayth 
Benef. 0.3% Ooid *, when be is inthe company of other horſes which he may 
* Iib. TIT. leave bolinde him or follow. Te was bravely fayd of $cirio A- 

| - <abtÞ fracanns, Tam ſure, ſayrh he*. that COery MECHARIHOUS ſparit 
fd Li97- "oth not compare himſelfe onel) with them that are now at this 
22177 ', XXUUE. p J 
= preſent alive, but alſowith the famous men of all ages, It be- 
ing therefore maniteſt enough thar the greateſt witsare e- 

ver by theprickesof emulation driven forward to greater 

matters, it appeareth likewiſe that it is alwayes a certaine 

- marke 


af 


- 
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marke ofa moſt baſe and dull ſpirit not to be {tir red t ap to 

emulation by the earneſtneſſe of fo many competitors as 

doe (trive to attaine tothe fame.perftection of Art : fo 1s it 

allo moſt commonly ſeene, that ſuchas doe ſtrive with no 

body, deceive themſelves with too much love of their owne 

\v orkes; and whileſt they compare themſelves onely with 

themfe! VEs, it is unpothble bur they mult needs fall intoa 

fooliſh liking and a moſt vaine admiration of whar they 

have done. He muſt needs attribute too much unto himfelfe, 

fayth ©rznitlian *, that doth compare himſelfe with no bodze. * [ib, Tora. 

We ſtand therefore in need of Emulation, and that not a #ſt.cap.2. 

vulgar ons ; Doeſt thou defire the glory of? fm zftmeſſe £ ſfayth 

Martial *, ſtrdie 10 goe beyoxndilve tyger aud the light Oſtrich. * Lib. XIT, 

1t is no glory at all to out-run aſſes. Fpigram.36. 
$ 2. Twllje giveth usa very good leflon : zt 3s meet, ſayth 

he *, that all "(ach as doe long with 4 fervent deſire af ter great * Circa miti- 

matters, ſhould try all : and if any one hath not tie ready belpe um libri ic 

of his owne naiure, if he lack the force of a piercing wit, if he 7 waar go 

thinke himſelfe but fleaderly furniſhed with the biſciplines ” 

great Arts, let him for all that hold the beſt courſe he may; ſee= 

ing it is honourable enong) that they which doe ſtrive for the 

firſt place, ſhould be ſeene 73 the ſecond or third : neither have 

workmen inſtantly withdrawne themſelves from the Arts they 

did profeſſe, becauſe they could not imitate the beautie of hat 

Venus at Coos, or of that Jalyſus wee ſaw ſometimes at 

Rhodes ; veither hath the image of Jupiter Olympiaus, or the 

ftatueof Doryphorus amazed them (o much, as that they ſhoull 

not try what they could perferme,and how farre they might goe: 

zea there hath rather beex ſuch a multitude of them, and every 

one hath deſerved ſo mach praiſe in his kinde, that the by ft of 

their works cauſing pr ewe zon, the meaner veverthel: ſe have 

ene: approbation. See Columella in the preface of his firſt 
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biſt. 


Pooke of Husbandry, where he maketh a large diſcourſe 
upon theſe very words of Czcezo, Bur molt of all doe the 
vords of Vellzius Patercilys demand our attention : for af- 
tcr he hath expreſſed his admiration, thar ſo many brave 
wits and Artificers within a ſmall compaſſeof time ſhould at 
once nſeand fall,he ſtaggereth at 1t,nor knowing what rea- 
ſon ro giveof foludden an encreafe and decreaſe of Arts, 
til. at length he contenterh himſelfe with this conjecture : 
Emulation, faythhe*, is a nourceofwits 5 and whileft our 
imitaiion is pron oked ſometimes by envie, ſometimes by admi- 
ration, it falleth out that the thing earneſtly ſought after, 7s 
quickly brought to fome height of perfedion - but then 3s it a 
very hard matter that any thing ſhould continue long in that 
perfedion ; ſecing naturally, what .cannot goe forward, goeth 
backward : «nd as at the firſt we are very well diſpoſed, 10 over- 
take them that run before #8 : ſo,vhen We doe deſpaire to goe be- 
youd them or elſe to keepe an even pacewith them, our earneſt- 
ricſſe together with our hope groweth cold, and ceaſeth to follow 
rm hat 3t cangot overtake « leaving therefore the whole matter, 
75 being afore-hand ſeaſed upon by ethers, wee ſeeke a new one ; 
and paſſing by that, wherein we cannot excell. we doe looke a- 
bout for ſorrething to wo: ke upon « whereupon it followeth that 
a frequent and wavering change turneth to be the greateſt hin- 
drance of pe rfedion. ” 
$ 2. Although now the ancient Artificers were queſtt- 
onleſle by the heat of Imitation and by the unſufferable 
prickings of Emula:1on forcibly driven to a more earneſt 
and accurat ſtudy of Arr, yet doe we not thinke that theſe 
Arts have been onely atlvanced by the mutuall Enmlation 
there was betwixt the Artificers themſelves, but we do told 


' that the great fame of many moſt eloquent men in thoſe 


times hath alſo ſtirred up rhe lively ſpirits of the Arrificers, 
| not 
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nor ot ſuffering them toreſtrill they had wrought ſomerhi- 1 
- that might deſerve the like tame. This may be gathered our 
of che words of P/utarih alleadged before * : ſo hath ir alſo 
been obſerved in latter times that the ages excelling | in elo- 
quence, have alſo excelled in rheſe Arts. AU manuer of [ci- 
ences and eloquence have been revived in Germanie, ſayth Fe- 
Iix Faber*,and conſequently all kinde of wittie Arts, as Pain- 
ting and Carving : for theſe Arts do love one another wonder- 
' full well : Picture doth reguirewit, Eloquence alſo doth de- 
mand wit : not an ordinary ont, but a high and profound wit. 

Tt 3s a wonderfull thine, that picture hath ever flouriſhed when 
eloquence 47d beare a great ſway : as the times of Demoſthe- 
nes aud Cicero teachas © but eloquence fallinz, picture alſo 
cout not and any longer. Bo 
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y Ood natures then that were loath to ſhame 


ligence emulate the beſt works of old renow- 
ned Artificers, taking ſpeciall notice of that 
ſame 1 mplicitic of Art ſomuch commended 
in ancient workes. Arts are advanced, not ſo much by them 
that dare make a great ſhew of Art, Ext rather by them that 
Azow how to find out what there is in every Art, fayth Iſocra- 
tes *. Adorne any thing purely and ſoberly, fayth Azellins *,and 
it ſhall grow better and better ;, daube 11 over on th? contrary 
with the painting colour of women, and it ſhall reſemble a jug- 
glers deluſion - neither doth any thing marre and falſifie the 
integritte of Art ſo much, as the aſtoniſhed perſiwaſion of 

Q 3 _ them 
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Cap, 8, 


their good Maſters, did with all care and di- - 
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Dat the workes begun with neceſſary things, end moſt rommon- 

ly with ſuperfluons, fayth Plinie *. Apelles, Echion, Melay- 
thins, Nicomachws,moſt famous Painters, fayth the ſame P/;- 
wie *,, have made theſs i1tmortall workes with foure colours 
onely ; aud yet was cvery one of their workes ſold by it ſelfe for 
te wealth of whole Cities. Nuw on the contrary is /there vever 
a noble piFure made, though purple fettleth it ſelfe upon our 
walls, though India bring:thin the mud of her rivers, as alſo 
ihe corrupt blond of Dragons and Elephants : {ec Plinie him 
ſclfe, for he ſerteth downe in the tame pl:ce the particular 
namcsof rhele foure colours uſed by them. 17 2] not be 4- 
miſſe to expound, layth Vitruviuns*,whby the integritie of work- 
manſhip is now adayes put down by falſe and adutterate wayes ; 


forrehat laborious and induſtricus antiquiiie did ſtudy to have 


commended for the Art, the ſame doe our Artificers obtaine by 
the fine ſhew of rare colours; and the coſt beſtowed upon the 
worke by the patroz of the werke, bringeth to paſſe, that the au- 
thoritie ancient works drew out of the ſubtiltze of the Artificer, 


' #s not ſo much as deſtxed. Who was there among the aucients 


but he did uſe vermilias ſparingly, and even after the manner 
of a medicament ? but now are there every where whole walls 
daubed over with 3t,as alſo with Chryſocolle, Oftrum, Arme- 
nium : which things, when they are uſed in painting, draw the 
ezes Ly their gliſtering brightneſſe, though they be never placed 

by any art 5 and becauſe they are very chargeable and-coſtly, the 


law hath excepted them, that namely the patrone of the worke 
ſhouldexhibite andprovide them,not the Artificer. There was 


alſo another wanton device of chargeable Arr, tending to 
the undoing of this ſawe {implicitie we ſpeake of, yea cau- 
a8 ES -1 ſing 
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ar Art noble in times paſs, ſayth Plinie *, is now altogether * Lib. xxav. 


thruſt out by marble and gold - not oxely that whole walls are 
covered with it, but that marble alſo is ſcraped and filed for to 
wake party-celoured cruſts repreſenting ſeveral! things and 
beaſts : the lower ſquares of pillars have loſt thezr eſtimation 
they were 312 ; 10 more are whole ſpares of hils that lie hid 3n our 


nat, hiſt. 


Cap, I, 


privze chambers liked of : we have begun to paint ftones alſo : 


this was found ont in the iimes of Claudius his government : 


. a5 itwas firſt ipſtituied in Nero his times to wary the unitie of 


bl, ſtone by inſertine ſuch ſpots into the cruſt as were wot by a= 
ture : that namely the Numidtian ſtore might be filled with o= 


valls, and the Synnadian ſhowld ſceme ts be diſtinguiſhed with 


purple; ever as wairard delicacies would have them grow. 

$ 2. Theancient Pazzters of better ſort, did conſtantly 
follow this ſame ſtudy of fimplicirie : neither did they ſpare 
thoſe that durſt ſhewrhcmſelves addicted toan effeminate- 
ly remiſle and a moſt corrupt kinde of ſumptuous work- 
| manſhip: ſo was 1t that Ape/es, as * Clemens Alexandrinus 
| reporteth, ſeeing one of his ſcholars buſie with the picture 
| of Heley, the which was afterwards named the golden He- 
| tz, ſayduntothe youth, Becauſe you knew not how to 

paint her faire, you have madeherrich. Althonph great 
Maſters in old times did labour mighrily torecall ſuch de- 
praving of Art to the uncorruptnefleof ſevere judgements, 
yet could they not prevaile ſo mnch, bur rhat the ſophiſti- 
cated Art, abounding with many ſweet vices, drew ſtill the 
cyes and minds of unadviſed ſpeftators : and {o were 1fter- 
wards the grezteſt part of the Artificers by a heartleficln{- 
Kithneſſe perſwaded ro ſoften ſuch rhings ascls wonld have 
| been fullof ſtrength, yea they did not ſticke to change the 


manly countenance of Art by an affe@tation of a ſeeming 
grace; 
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grace ; little regarding what ſtrength there was 1n their 
workes, if they were but ſmoothly ttimme and well liked 
of by the vulgar ſort. There 7s a wonderfull great difference 
between pure pealueſſe aud carious afjetation , layuh Plu- 
farch *, Things more honeſt are alſo more ſpecious in a bode 
that doth not fit it jelfe for luxury ard luſt, tayth Guintilian®. 
So ſayth alſo the fame Author 1n another place*,/hep 7 /ook 
pon Nalure it ſejfe, any man is fairer, in myopinion, then ax 
Eunnh: ſocannot Providence diſdain her own work. ſo much, 
as to ſuffer debilitie to be reckoned among the beſt imventions ; 
zeither can T thinke that ary thing is made fairer by cutting, 
which ifit were brought forth ſo, ſhould be counted a monſter. 
Let luſt therefore glory in the counterfeit effeminateneſſe of the 
maimed ſex: yet ſhall not evill cuſtomes get ſo much maſter= 
ſhip, as to make it good alſo, what they have made precious. 
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Onſtant Emulators in the meane time, expreſ- 
ſing proſperouſly the fayd ſimplicitie of the 
ancient Arr, felt their mindes wirhall filled 
with the ſweet contentment of what they 

? did: wondering therefore at- the ſtrange ef- 

tets of ſuch plaine workmanſhip, they could not chooſe 

but chearefully purſue.the ſame way of Art. 17 is more de-. 
tightfull to an Artificer, ſayth Seneca *, to paint. then to have 
done painting : our ſollicitude, as long as ſhee buſteth her ſelfe 
about the worke, taketh a ſingular great pleaſure in the occupa- 
trox it ſelfe : he 3s nothing neere ſo much delighted,that hath al- 
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readie accompl tſhed the worke : for he Joth 2OTw enjoy the frui "24 


of bis Art ; whereas before, whileſt he did paint, he enjoyed the 


Art it ſelfe. The youthfulL yeares of our children are more bene- 


 ficiall and profitable, but their infancie for all thatss 4great 
deale ſweeter. Plutarch giveth us a.lively example of the 
pleaſure a working Artificer enjoyeth ; as many.as love to 
'pazpt, ſayth he *, are ſo taken with the goodly ſhew of their 


x] nlibell CHE 


workes in hand, that Nicias, when he made a piGure famons by tituns, Non 
the mame Necya, did often aske bis ſervants whether he had Þ Jj* J#2vnter 


dined His mind forſooth fed upon the ſtudy ofhis worke, 
finding greater dainties in that contemplation, then in any 
other banquet whatſoever. T1 have ſeene Painters doe their 
worke,ſayth Libanins*, ſinging. Neither doth it deſerve any 
admiration that they ſhould worke with ſo much eaſs, ſee- 
ing the workman is {till refreſhed and encouraged by the 
ſpirit infuſed into him by an unexpected {nccefle, beſtirring 
himſelfe as if the things themſelves and not the images were 
a-doing : there is everywhere nothing but life and motion ; 
ſo are alſo theſe new upgrowing things entertained with a great 
deale of favour and ſollicitude, \ayth Quintilian*. This ſame 
favour alſo together with the conceived hope conductng to the 
fertilitze of our wit, ſayth Lacan. carm. ad Piſonem. 

| $ 2. As many then as doe wonder at and deride the in- 
defatigable and vehement fervencie great wits doe uſe a- 
bout the workes of art, have nevcr lovedany thing worth 
ſtudie and care; neither have they ſo much as underſtood 
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* Lib.X.c,1, 


that our better and more divine part,ifit be notaltogether 


baſe and degenerate, is nouriſhed or rather feaſted with ho- 


neſt and dele&able labours, even from our tender child- 

hood. We doe ſee therefore how little children themſelves can- 

Pot reſt, fayth Tullze*, and as they grow more in yeares, they 

love ſo well to be alwayes in ation, that they can hardly be 
R g ; 
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"beaten n {ro rom laboricus Lewd toile ſome playes : : ſo th allo this 
FR ſi Ce of doing alwayes [ amethihg. ſtillencred iſe with their ages... 
Il is then coidert ihat we are borne to doe alwayes ——_ 


. {eealio Sexeca, vpiſt. 39. 


S 3. Andin iy truth, waat ball we fay tothis? can 
there be any ſo great contentment 1n ti:cpoſictiion ofa valt 
and © ng c{tare, mn the enjoying of all kinde of pleaſures 
and dehshts, as to ſec INCL of great places and authoritie, 
that live in great abundance and plenric, and doe not want 


_ thegcod will of the world, afſemble themſelves rogethcr 


and 570 4!10g about the aſtoniſhed Artificer2who being 
thus graced by moſt eminent perſons, how doall other men 
upon any occatio!! \ccompany hun 2 Whar ſhew doth he 
Fo: ke in publike places ? what vencrarion doth he finde in 
theaſſemblics of mea of good note? how ſenfible is he of 
he; joyes that ae tickle his heart when he ſceth the eyes of 
allmen with a {lent admiration fixed upon him alone? 
when he perceive that his name 15 one of the firſtnames 
parents acquaint their children with ? when he findeth that 
the unlearnced thd carelefie nmIritude hath got his name. 
2nd relleth ir one to another at 1s going by 2 country peo- 
ple allo and ſtrangers havingheard of him in the places of 
tieirabode, as ſons as they corre to , Towne, enquire for 
um firſt of all, defirous ro ſee the face of him they heard 


F 11 4 ” much of: any wit almoſt may be enflamed, ſay th Ow7d © 


by the apptanſe and cheerfull favour of the people. 

. But why ſhould I reckon up theſe ordinarie joyes 

open {oro theeyes of ignorant men, ſeeing Fares 

Tr rd {elights ofgrcater moment, telt and knovne by 

-one but the Artificer himſelfe? for when he p:ublithetrh 
3 accurat and well belaboured worke, the ſound and ſolid 


: "y conceived ont of rhe abſolureneſle ofthe worke hath as 
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well acertaine weight anddurable conſtancie, as the work 

it ſelfe ; when he bringeth on the contrary a ſudden and 
| halfepoliſhed worketo the view ofthe world, the anguiſh 
and perplexitie of his rimorous minde doth commend the 
good ſucceſſe the more unto him, ſo that he doth moſt 
heartily embrace the pleaſure of his fortunate boldneſſe. 


And how isir poſſible, I pray you, that ſuch a1 Artificer 


ſhould not thinke himſelfea moſt happie man, which upon 
ajwſt athance of his vertues knoweth himſelfe to be lifted 


up above the reach ofenvie, where he ſ{t.nderh ſecure of. 


his fame ; enjoying, 1 this life, as it he were now alrcadic 


conſecrated unto eternitie, rhe venerarion thar is like to. 


tollow him after his death : 27 7s 4 moſt comfortable thing to 
have a fore-feelaug of what we hope to ods unto, ſayrh the 
younger Pl» * : ſo ſayth allo Lai i Pacatus. "the flitting 


pleaſure of ſudden ſucceſſes, faythhe *, as it taketh ws, ſo.doth 


' #tleatens: it is a longer felicitie whenwe are ſecure of what 
| weexped : neither have ſome great Maſters in old rimes de- 
dicared their beſt workes at De/phzs in the temple of Apollo 
with any other intent, but that they ſhonldin their life time 


 pre&occupie a lively feeling of an everlaſting name. Thoſe 


_ have hung uÞ unto the Gods great donaries, (avth Libani- 
| w* paſſe the reſt of thetr time 97th a great deale of pleaſant- 
 neſſe, as having now in their daily converſation ſome fine thing 
of their own? to relate : yea if they had many other thinss to 
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 fay that might make them famous, yet would they goe by all 


' the reſt, and boaſt moſt confidently that they doe not fare 


tobe buried in oblivioa , ſeeing their worke remazneth in the 


fineſt place under the Sunne - netther doth this confidence de- 
 ceive them ; for whoſorver doth ſhew the ſtudy of his nind? 
| 71 plares of great reſort , procureth unto himſelfe ax eutr- 
fajiog glorie - ſuch 7s, in my opinion, the caſe of _ 
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11 Painters, ho have conſecrated the wiſdome of their hands 
= at DeIpnus. | 
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3 thenthe fiveetneſſe they felt in a happie ex- 
25 vreling of thar ancient fimplicitie made them 
{til to advarice thele Arts with an undefati- 
gable ſtudic,{o was IiKewiſe the manifold and 
every where obvious uſe of theſe Arts a great 
cauſe of their augmentation :; ſeeing men love alwayes to 
rake the greateſt paines about ſuch Arts and Scienees,as arc 
in ereareſt requeſt : the provocations of vices hav? alſo aug- 
mented ihe Art «#1 hath been pleaſing to engrave wanton luſts 
| pon the cups, ard to dr inke 31 ribauldrie abominations, ſayth 
4 Inproetcis Plinis *. Dedalas made 1 woodden Cowe, to accompliſh 
Mori $XX1U1. the ſhametull defire of Paſiphae withall ; ſee H7eyaws *, Bur 
*£42114 40 wearerc{olvedto infiſt one'y upon more honeſt cauſes : 
| and certainly. 2Jl mankinde harh beene very much wronged 
by them, that would goe and ferch theſe prod1g1ous mini- 
ſterics of baſe luſt from ſo noble Arts; even as we have 
00d reaſon to deteſt their importunate wits,that have tur- 
ned the himaniti- of ſuch gentle Arts tothe inſtruments 
of crueltie. Medea went about to overthrow Pefias by ahol- 
ſow image of Diaza : ſee Diadorus Siculus lib, IV. Biblioth. 
Perilaus his brafen bull ts knowne by the Epiſtle Phalaris 
wrorc to the Arheridns concerning Perilans his execution. 
Azathocles his litter is mentioned by Dzod. $iculas 13h. xx. 
Nabis thetyrant,his 4pees 1s deſcribed by Polybires Hib.xwiit. 
02;4* remembrethahorſe made ofmaple tree, wherein the 
throat 
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throat of nuferable men was broke. 'The Carthagizians had 


a braſen ſtatue of Satrrae,ſtrerching forth his hands toward 
the ground after ſuch a manner, that the babe offered him 


for ſacrific- might roledowneinto theflaming fire that was 


underneath ; ſee Drod. S7rulus lib. xx. Some of the French 
+» have huge images, whoſe great limmes made of twigges 


\ they doe fill with men chat are tobe burned alive : ſee Ce- 


far lib. FT. de belloGall. cap.16. asalloTwliepro Manio Fon- 
tcro, and Strabo lib. TV. Geogr. There was in acave at Rome 
a wonderfull great dragon made by mechanicall arc, carry- 
ing aſwordin hismouth, with eyesof precious ſtones fear- 
- fully gliſtering : unto this dragon there was yearely offered 
a ſacrifice of devoted Virgins handfomly trimmed up with 
flowers : and when thele Virgins, being ignorant of the 
\ danger, meant to goe downe to offer their gifts, as ſoone 
_ asthey did bur touch that ſtep of the ladder art which the 
| dragonby a diabolicall art did hang, th-ir mnocent bloud 
 wasinſtantly ſhed by the ſword they mer withall. A cer- 
| taine monke at length, which for his merits was well known 
unto 8777jco, deſtroyed him after this manner : trying eye- 
' ry ſtepathis going down, he foundour thedivelith deceit; 
and warily ſhunning that ſame falſe ſtep, he came ſoneere 
as to cut the dragon in pieces ; ſhewing here allo that they 
are noGods which are made by the hand of man : fee D. 
Profper.part III. de Promifſ.e prediGionib. Dei,promiſſ.35. 


Ungodly Kings and Princes alſo were wont ro trie the . 


mindesof the true worſhippers of God, by expoling rheir 
owne ſtatues and the ſtatues of other falſe Gods publikely 
to be adored ; and that with no other intent, but that the 
ſervants of the living God might be found our and d-{troy- 
ed : ſo we read that Nabnchodonoſor, puffed up by profpert- 


tte, made an exceeding great golden ſtawe, tobcadored of 
cc: all 
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Ul the CLI thar had ict - mrinde: : de pro ved by fartery, noac® 
but Shagrach,Mijhath, and Abednrgo were found ro have 
abſtaincd : rom tlar profane office, wherefore rhey were by 
the Kings command immediately bound and caſt into rhe 
fc furnace: [ee the propheciec of Danzelcap. 3. fee Plinins 
Inn 7 ?X.CPif. 97 7. and 98. Liri”mns hath even atiter the 
{ame manner gone about to exerciſe crneltie npon Auxen- 
tins : ice Suidas Where te ſpeaketh of Arxemins. Let us 
now lcave the examples of {ich a be -aſtly fierceneſle, ſecing; 
they doe not deferve tobe related among the cauſes of the 
cncreale of Art ; as on the contrary we may very welljudge 
that they have deſerved a great deale betrer of the whole 
world, who ſtudied to ad\Vance theſe Arts by tranſterring 
them unto all Kinde of thingshoneft or at leaft not diſho- 

nelr. 

dS 2, Bur here Berheth the greatcſt encreaſe of Art at the 
firſt ro have been occattoned by neceſlitie;ſceing ir 15 gran- 
red that INvoations f0 ſupple our wants, are more ancient, 
then thoſe that ſerve onely to ſatisfie out pleaſure, fayth Twt- 
"lie*. Whatſorver is uſefull, hath his turne before any other 
ihing onely delightful, fayth Varro *. Man, a ſociable crea- 
cure, not knowing how to ſpeake to men of another lan- 
gnage, nor tothem that were abſent, or ſhould live a good 
while afrer him, was forced (before the invention of let- 
rers and w ririne)to make nſe of certaine figures taken from 
| cho! iitudeof divers beaſts, plants, and other arrificiall 
2198: and ſo doe] we finde chat the induſtry ofthe moſt 
ancient times expreſſed the inward and ſecret conceits of 
ny mans minde by the helpe of ſuch markes. D7zod. $7rnlzs 
coakins ofthe Aithiopians, the moſt ancient of all Nations 
in his opinion, heir letters, ſayth he, reſemble divers living 

vent r2S, a5 all 0 extremilies of men, and moſt of all artificers 
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7407 of ſyllables and Itters, but they are under the forme and 


ſreniſicalion of imazes printed into 112 memory of men by uſe. 
Corn.Taciias altoſpcaking of the Aigyptians, the , * ggp1ians 


did firſt of al, ſaythhe *, ſet forth ths meaning of their minde > 


by fl enres 0 f / TIL14 creatures:and the mo It ancient MOonumeuts 
of bumane memorie are as yet ſerene printed in ſtones after ſuch 
7 manner. Neceſlitie did allo drive Philom:la to expreſic 
by a woven picture che grievous caſe ſhee wasin ; lec 02#4 
{zb.V 1. Metam. asallo Anſonins epiſt. 23. but moſt of all 4- 
mballes Tatins, Philomela, fayth he *, fornd ont a ſilent voice ; 
{or hee weaveth a lang veſtare. deſcrivine therein the tragicall 
fad : her hand performeth the office of her tomane, and ſhee doth 
tiſcover unto the eyeb of Progne thines belonging to hereares, 
tslling her by the meanes of a ſhittle what ſheehath ſuffered; 
Prognefrom' the veſture underſtandeth the rape. It ſeemeth 
allo rhat principall men at Rowe,upon conſideration of this 
1.cceflitle, perſwaded ©. Pedizs to prattiſe the Art of pain- 
ting. ©. Pedzus , ſayth Plante *, nephew to that conſular and 
triumphall Q. Pedius, who by Czlar the DiFFator was made 
/o-heire with Augult, being dumbe by nature ; Meſlalla the 0- 
;ator,ont of whoſe. famile the boy's grandmother was,drd think 
it fit to have him tanght the Art of painting, Augalt himſelfe 
being allo of that opinion : he died a boy, having profited very 
vell in the Art. Although ſpoken, it ſeemeth bur a flighe 
matter ; yet, being well confidered, it 15 a mightie thing, 
tharPidure ſpeaketh the language of all men, whereas - 
mone ſeveral! Natiorrs there 1s{ach a wondertull drverbity , 
of fpeaking, thar a forraifter dork hardly ſzemea man unto 
them that are of another Countr1e. 

' $ 2. Theafmall way of Sciences giveth ns alfo an evt- 
dent proofe of the neceſi:ticof thete Arts :; feemg 1 15 _ 
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ciked almoſt in all Arts and Sciences, that the cleereſt 
orounds a1 Artiſt'is able ro propound, are yer illuſtrated 
and cleered by Pifture : how often chanceth ir in the naru- 
rall ſcience that, whei: words come ſhort, a little picture 
bringethusto the knowledge of beaſts, birds, fiſhes,and all 
ſorts of vermine wee never ſaw before? this is very often 


'- confeſſe ed by #lzan* in his Hiſtorie of beaſts : neither may 


we doubt bur thar all mankinde thould be overwhelmed 
with a thicker miſt of ignorance then it is now,if this gene- 
rous Art did not ſometimes [tep in and ſer forth in aſinall 
image what many wordscannot deſctibe : fo doe likewiſe 
all Arrs of warre and peace lacke the aide of Picture. A 
Tadctike ſhall hever know how to ſer hismen in aray,unlefſe 
he doc firſt triethe caſe by deſigne or delineation : fo doe 
we read that Peyxelope* doth attribure this ſame skill ro the 
ancient Worthies, ſaying that they being returned. home 
from the Trojan warre, did paint 1n their feaſts the whole 
beſieged Citie andall thamanner of warre with a little wine 


upon theboord. Likewiſe doth the ſame Author elſwhere*_ 


mention that # eas at the requeſt of Calypſo did paint the 
ſtege of Troy wit!) all the circumſtances that might be ob- 
ory ed in ſuch afiege. YVegetzus * at length when he recko- 
neth up all ſuch kindeof workmen asareof neceflitie ro be 
added to every legion, placeth Painters among the reſtof 


theſe Artiticers that mighr not be ſpared in an Armie. An + 


Architect alſo had need to have ſomeſkill in drawing, that 


he may the eaſier pourtray in his painted platformes any faſhion 
of rvorke his minde putteth him upoy, fayth Vitruvins, lib. 1. 


ArchileF.cap. 1. Although a cunning Archite& muſt nor 


onely know how to delineatethe worke he takethin hand, 
but he muſt know alſo, if need be, how toworke our the 


patrerne of bs It neended worke 11 wax oF clay. Doe yee not 
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fee the Architeds, layth Creg. Nyſſerus * , bow they doeworke * Orat. T TT. 

ont the patterns of huge aud mightie buildings in a little wax,, 7 Neſtor. - 

and how the proportion of |o ſmall an example keepeth the (ame. bi 

force in a greater ſtruGure £ In many other Arts we doe find 

_ the ſelfe-fameneceſlitie. Geometric and Aſtrologie goe farre 

| beyond Apelles and Polycletus; for they doe counterfeit every 

| thing ſo lively,as if the Labyrinth-maker Dadalus had contri- 

wed them, ſayth Martianus Capella *. 4rchimedes Siculus did * Lib. V1. de 

cunningly make the ſemilitude and fignre of the world in hollow © ##49%k © 

| braſſe, painting al|o the cel:ſtiall ſignes on that ſame braſſe, = ET 

 ſayth La@antins *. The Greeke Authors of Phyſeck, Cratevas, Foe ſer 

Dionyfius, Metrodorus, have after a moſt pleaſant way pain urrorigga.s. 

ted the ſhapes of hearbs, writing their effeds underneath, (iyth 

. PIanze*. Many ſorts of birds were painted 3n the Hetrurian * Lib. xxy, 

diſcipline, ſayth the ſame Plinze *. Such as wrore the lives ©P- 2+. 

, of great and famous men, were wont alſo to joyne their MN 

| painted images unto the relation made of them; that po- *** *?* 

ſteritie might as well view the picture of their bodies as of 

their mindes. T. Pomponiys Atticus expreſſed in verſe who: 

they were among the Romapes that did excell in honour 

and great deeds, ſo that thezy deeds and honours are deſcribed 

render every one his image with no more but foure or five verſes, 

fayth Corn. Nepos *. Yarro likewiſe ſtudied. ro extend the * Invite At- 

fame of illuſtrious men after the ſame manner. P!2zze ſpea- #50 

keth of them both at once; that the Jove of images hath been 

much zz requeſt, ſayth he*, is witneſſed by Atticus, that friend * Lib. xx>, 

of Cicero, ſeeing he publiſhed a volume 'of zmages © it is wit- 4:2 

xeſſed alſo by M. Varro, who by a moſt bountifull invention in- 

ſerted into the fertilitie of his volumes not the names ontly, but 

in ſome manner the images alſo of ſeven hundred illuſtrious 

Worthzes ; not ſuffering thetr ſhapes to periſh, nor age to pre- 

vaik againſt mew ; deſerving the ewvie of the Gods them ys 
J 
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b; y \theinvention Me Frch agift; ſuce he did not onely beſtow in int 
mortalitic upon them, but ſent them a- ſo abroad into all Cony- 
Tries, that they might be preſent every where and carried about. 
The interprerers alſo of facred hiſtories are likewiſe now 
and then forced to make uſe of theſe Arts; the piFare of the 
tabernacle, of the temple of God,mad: after thel zkeneſſe of hea= 
wer, layth Caſſuodorns *, as it was eunningly drawae in lis 
proper lineaments, |. ath been fitted by me in the Latinepan- 
 dets after a moſt competent 71anmer. The fame Author ſpea- 
keth alſo of painted patterns for Book-binders; 7 have ex- 
preſſed for the Book: bidders, fayth he *, ſeverall wayes of bin= 
dings. painted all i one Volume: ; to the end a ſcholar might 
choo fo (7 uch a faſhion of covering as he ſhall like beff. The moſt 
uſefull ſtudic of Geographizatlengrh, withour ſome helpe 
of Picture, will be nothingelſe bur a remerarie error of our 
wandring minde; and eyery one ofus muſt fay with 27ro- 
perting *, Tam compelled to tearne the painted worlds out of a 
#14ppe. T he pott ſayth very well, 7 a7 compelled,ſeeing the 
moſt induſtrious ſtudie of peruſi ing all the laborious com- 
mentaries of Geographers can give us bur aconfuſed and 
obſcure view of what one painted ſheer of paper propoun- 
dcth unto our cyesmoſt clearely, And as the ſtudy of Geo- 
graphy is found to be npholden by Picture, fo was travel- 
Icrs alſo that would have their travels knowne,not be alto- 
gether ienorantin this Art z ſech as have travelled by ſea and 
by land, ſayth Macrrobins *, rejoyce when they are arked aboni 

the ſrtuation of at nrhgorne Country, 07 about one of other bay 
of the Ng: Toy doe an;wer therefore moſt willinely, » 
the places ſometimes r mithwords , ſometimes witha ſticke ;, « 
ee Wit it no ſmall glo:y to repr of ent to the eges of others het , 

they themmfelves hive ſeen? . It would be an eafie matter to 


Ot YOW Fd the like uſe of Picture m many other Sciences, 
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fe did nothaſten to greater benefirs famous Generals 
haveenjoyed by the means of theſe Arts both i in warre and - 
CACC. 
j 4. Mick al meaning to ſaye her huſband David from the 
perſecution of her farther $a/,fained himto be ſick, having 
muffled up in the bedan image in ſtead ofher huſb ind Da- 
vid, who had leiſure enough to get away whileſt rhe Kings 
meſſenger 5 were ſo deceived : feel $4m.xix.1 3. The corple 
of Alexander the Great did lic a great while unburied, thc 
Princes quarrelling moſt eagerly abourthe ſucceſſion to the 
crowne; neither would they in haſte have minded any ſach 
thing, it Ariſtander had not fend them as by apropheti- 
call r{piration, that the Country which ſhould rec-jve the 
bodic of ſo fortunate a King, ſhonld have no need to feare. 
any invaſion; whereupon eyery one ſtrove to enrerre the 
Rowall corpſe! in the Country where his government chan- 
ced to be. But when Perdzccas perceived that Pfolemarns ha- 
 ving, prevented him made a'l poſhhhle haſte ro bring the 
Kings dead bodie into Aegppt, he made likewiſe after him 
with anarmed force, and a great deal ofblond would have 
been ſpilled that day between them two, if Ptol-122u5 had 
not abuſed Perd;ceeas cunningly, by letting him ſhatch away 
_ an image of Al-xarderhis body for the body 1 it lelfe:fce Ze. 
liams var. hiſt. lib. X11, cap: ultimo. The ſtratagem of the 
T-r0ia8-horſe needs not be related:/7re/{and other anthors 
being full of ir. Creffas Cnidaus reporterh' in his P--ſa, hiſto- 


ries * that Cy:#5 afſaniring the citie Sardzs, by th2 advice of * Aud Pl 


Ou filled rhe gronnd Found tbout with woondden ima- 
25 of Perſrans, and thar the townſmen frighred with ſach 
__ [rirnde of enenes, yeelded thecitie : ſee 11h Theor fo- 


phiſta Pens. cap XI. Jul. Frontinns lib 1TT,Stratag.cap.?. 
Tz *1218Chilzad, L,hiff r Suck another ſtratagem harh been 
| Y-2 ned 
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uſed by Semirat##s : (ce Diod. Siculus Hjb.1 1. 3s alſo T's: elZes 
Chil. X 1T, hiſt. 452. Spartacus did likewiſe by the fame . 
means eſcape his enemies that had beſet him on eyery-1de : 
lee Frontinus lib. I. Stratag. cap. 5. The Lacedemoniansto- 
gether with their Ch fleards having gathered an Armie 
ot forty thouſand men, made an invaſion into the Country 
of the Thebaxes, F Paminondas perceiving that the The- 
banes were much frighted wich ſucha multitude, would nor 
lead them forth ro meet the enemy betore he had leſſened 
their feare and filled them with a moſt reſolute COUrage. 
There was at Thebes an image of Pallas holding a pike 1n the 
righthand, andaſhield downe ar the knees: this mage he 
cauſed robe altered in the night time, and opened in the 


morning about the time of his ferting forth all the churches 
that were in the Citie, wiſhing his Country-men to pray to 


the Gods for good fuccefſe : but they, having found the 
Goddefle her poſture quite altered from what it was before, 
were much amazed, as if the Goddefſe did ſtretch forth her 
weapons againſt the enennes ;z whereupon Epamzizondas bid 
them be of good cheare, ſince the Goddeſle ſhewed her ſelf 
readie to meet the enemies. This plot of his did prevaile ſo 
much with the Thebazes, that they had the better of the 
day. Polpenes lab. TT. Stratagematums.L .Szlaplotting how 
ro make his Sonldiers more forward to fight, made aſhew 
a8 if the Gods did forctell him things to come;andat length 
in the (tight of his Armie, that wasnow readie for the bat- 
tle,he brought forth a lictlei image which he had taken away 
from De Iphzs,beſeeching it to haſten the promiſed victory : 
ſee Frontinus Stratag. lib. 1, cap. 145. Valer. Maximms lib. 
7, cap. 2.exemplo 3. Plutarch * adderk that this i image uſed 
by Sj/2 was a golden image of Apollo. Theagemes allo inten- 


ding to goe ny whuther, was Wont to conſult an unage 
of 
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of Hecate, which he had ever about him : ſee Suidas. Jupi- 
ter recalled Faxo from an intended divorcement by the 
means ofa ſtatue : ſee Payuſaries lib. IX. Amaſrs aboliſhed 
the unnaturall cuſtome ofhumane ſacrifices, uſed at He/z- 
opolis,a citie of Xgypt ; commanding there ſhould be made 
three images of wax, in the place of three men that were to 
be offered unto FJuxo : ſee Porphyriws 3b. Il. de Abſtinentz2 : 
ſo doth Servins lay very well to this purpoſe: We muſt kxow, 
laythhe *, that things fained in ſacrifices are taken for true 
things : wherefore, when a ſacrifice is to be made of ſuch crea- 
tures 4s are hard to come by,they are mate of paſte or waxe,and 
are taken for true ones. The Zgyptians did contemne their 
| King Amefis ar the firſt beginnings of his government, be- 
cauſe he was bur of an ignoble and meane parentage :till he 
made them by a fine way remember the veneration due to 
that height of glory he was come to. T here was among 


the royall honſholdſtnffe a golden baſen wherein the King 


* Ad : erſun 
I16, Secnnde 
Aneid, 


his feet were daily waſhed, as alſo the feerof themrharſare 


with himat meat : breaking therefore this baſen, he turned 
it into an image, andſer itup to be adored publikely : and 
when he wasafterwards informed that the Z#gyptieans did 
worſhip it moſt religiouſly, he told them that image was 


made out of the baſen in which they were wont to waſh 


their feer, to vomire, and to make waterin; wiſhing them 
withall, to eſteeme of him accordingly ; ſaying that it was 
true, he had been one of the common fort, nothing diffe= 
Ting from the ſordid multitude, but that he had now very 
good reaſon to looke for that dreadfull veneration Kings 
have 1n the heartsofall them that are rouched with alively 


teeling of their power and might : ſee Herodotus in Emterpe. 


The Prieſt of Cazop»s confured with a pretie device the 


great boaſtings the Cha/deans made of their much honoured 
Sq Cod: 
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© God : for when they went braggingly about to trie the 
ſtrength of other Gods with the torce of theall-devouring 


fire worlhipped by them, there met them among the reſt a 
Prieſt of Caopws, who having raken an earthen water-pot 
full of holes, fiiled it with water, the holes being firſt {top- 
p<d up with wave: : having afterward fitred this deceitfull 
wat. T-POt with a head and other limmes taken from ano- 
ther ſtarme, and having coloured all alike, he quickly made 
an end of their v: auntings; for in this conflict of Gods, 
whereas rhe Chaldeazs did thinke thar this ſtatue ſhouldbe 
conſumed by the tire asorhers had been, it fell our other- 
wiſc; for the waxe melting, let out the water ; and ſo was 
the C :aldean God moſt ridiculouſly Put Out ; ſee Cedrenus, 
and $xidas, where he ſpeaketh of Caroprs. Annibal, after 
that the Rowares had vanquiſhed Antiochns,fled tothe Gor- 
tinians in Crete, to confider there which way he might beſt 
{ecure himfelte : but the moſt wary man perceived inſtant- 
ly that he was therein very great danger, by reaſon of the 
Cretenſrans avarice, unlefle he could find ont ſome ſudden 
{ſhift ; knowing full well that it was noſed abroad how he 
had a great furmme of money ahour him. He filled therefore 
a grcat many pors with lead, laying ſo much gold on the 
rop a< might coverthelead z then did he pur theſe pors in 
the remplc of Diana, the Gortymans being by, making a 
ſhew as it he didp pur t.cmin truſt with all hehad- After he 
had t-ns oulled the Gorrgnians, he filled the braſen ſtatues 
he had abour him with his money, throwing them careleſly 
ovine in publike roomes of Þ1- ledge : the Gortynians in 
the mean time doe woreh the tremble with Very great care; 
not ſo much for feare of others, as of Ann3balhimfelte, le aft 
neſhonld privily convay away ſomerki 11g : but Anmbal ha- 


vin & decelv edthe © Gortyniane, and fayed all his wealth by | 
" mc 
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ſuch a craftie ſubriltie, got from thence ta King Prefras in 
Poutns : ſee Corn. Nepos 1n Hannibal his life. When Alcibia- 
des mcantto take great matters m hand, and ſaw that many 
rhings could not be effected without the helpe of a truſte 
friend that ſhould be privie to all his plots, he tried his 
friends our of whom hemeant to mike his choice after this 


135 
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manner. Having laid a ſtatue made after the likenefle of a” 


dead man inthe darknefle of an obſcure corner, he broughr 
in his friends one by one, ſhewing them, with a great dcale 
. of horrour and feare the man whom he pretended ro have 
| been murrhered by himſelte, craving allo ſilence and help : 
bur when every one drew backe, fearing to meddlewith fo 
dangerous am. tter, Cal/7as alone readily and fairhfully un- 
_ dertooke the ſocierie of rhe danger his friend would put 
 himto; and hence was 1t that Alc;hzades afterwards made 
moſt uſe of Callzas, as of a moſt truſtie mward friend :ſee 
Polyenmns lib. I. Stratagem. T here 1s good cauſe alſo why 
among the manifold uſe of Statues the woodden horſes Ye- 
eetius ſpeaketh of ſhould be mentioned here : not the freſh- 
water ſouldiers onely, ſayth he*, but the tipendiarie alſo were 
 ftriftlyenjoyned topra@iſe the vaulting art : which cuſtome, 
although now with ſome diſſumulation, is come? doyone to this 
preſent age. Woodden horſes were put under the roofe, whenzt 
was winter: inthe open field, when it was ſo;mmer + and youne 
. mea were compelled to get upon them, firſt unarmed, till they 
were nſedto 3t + and afterwards, in their full armous © yea they 
went about it ſo carefully, that they did get up and dorwne in- 
differently at the right or teft fede, holding alſo drawne ſwords 
or long ſpeares in their hands : nowonder then that they ſhoul1 
dce it in the tumult of a battell ſo readily, who 41d praiſe it in 
the quietneſſe of peace ſo ſtudiouſly. The Perſians did not one- 
iy uſe their horſes to the tingling ſound of glattering ar- 
mour. 
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mour, and to rhe hoarſe humming noiſe of an armed nmlti- 
tude;but they threw alſo at the feet.of their gallopping hor- 
ics theimagesof dead men ſtuffed with chaffe, leaſt they 
ſhould loſe the uſe of their horles,it in the heat of the fight 
rhey ſhould ſtart alide, afrighred at thoſe thar lieſlaine up - 
ſee Xlianm de Animalib. jb. X01, cap. 25. 
The Macedonian King Perſeus preparing himſelfte againft 
the Romares, wasinformed thar both Libyaand their late 
victory over Aztzochys had furniſhed them with elephants: 
lealſt th_retore ſuch a huge beaſt ſhould fright the horſes ar 
the firſt ſf1ghr, he gave order that ſome cunning workmen 
{ſhould make woodden images reſembling elephants in ſhape 


and colcur, that likewtſe a man ſhould get npon this wood- 


den trame and found the trumpet thorough his ſnour, in 
imitation of their lowd\and dreadfull braying : the horſes 
th2refore having; often ſeene the ſight and heard the noiſe, 


were taught by this means to contemne the Elephants. Ps- 


Lyenus lib. IV. Stratag. But among ſo many ſeverall uſes of 
Statues, the inaugurated Statues may not be forgotten ; 
which being ſetup by ſkilfull enchaunters in ſomeunacceſ- 
ſible chauncell of the temple, orellſe ſecretly digged in the 
ground, were thought to appeaſe the wrath of the Gods, 
and to protect the Conntry from hoſtile invaſions : ſee Pho- 


tins in Excerptis ex hiſt. Olympiodori. Such a one ſeemeth 


that ſame Talxs to havebeen,menrtioned by Apollonins Rho- 
Jdins *, and many other Authors. Aſs the Philoſopher al- 
ſo made an imaze of Pa/las by a certaine obſervation of A- 


 ſtronomicall inflaences, tying the deſtinies of Troy tothe 


preſervation or loſſe of that Palladium : fee Tzetzes 7n Ly- 
cophronis Caſſandram. But of this, God willing, ſhall wee 
ſpeake more at large in our Catalogue of Artificers. Ihany 
one 1n the mean time deſire to know ſomething more con- 

cerning 
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cerning the inaugurated ſtarnes, which now adays by them 
that are curious of ſuch things are called Ta/iſmar, ler him 
fi A the f1xrh Chapter of Gafare/lys his Curioſities un- 
hear 
$ 5. Whatan endlefle labour it wap be, to reckon 
up the ſeverall forts of ſtatues and Images made both for 
uſe andornament , not to alledge many authors, may bee 
knowne out of Calſiodorus alone. The Twſcanes are ſayd to' 
bane firſt found out ſtatues 313 Ttaly, faith hee, * and Poſteritie * Variatun, 
having embraced this invention of theirs, hath very neer filled ib. V IL. 15. 
up the city with a number of people equall unto them that were 
begotten by Nature. Astherefore it might ſeeme a molt te- 
merarie unadyifednefle, if I ſhould undertake to mention 
4ll chat ancient authors relate of the workes of ſtatuary and 
picture ; ſo1s1tmore agreeable with our meane wit, and 
otherwiſe employed induſtry, to promiſe bur alittle nore 
than wehave ſayd alreadie : not mentioning themajeſtical 
ornaments of Churches,of market places,and publique gal- . - 
leries, ſeeing it 15 better to ſay nothing at allofthem, than 
ro leſſen their deſerved admiration, by a dry and homely 
expreſſion. Inſiſting therefore onely upon ſome other ex- 
amples of the uſefulneſſe of theſe arts, ir may NOT ſeere a= 
miſſe to thinke, that many of the ancients perchance have 
| ſtudied to fillpablique and privarplaces with all kinde of 
_ rare pictures and ſtatues, for the ſame reaſon for which the 
Cacedemonian «(otherwiſe a blunt and courſe people'made 
. muchof ther. Forbeinga warrelike Nat1on, and know- 
ing well-ſhaped proper bodies to be molt fit for war, they 1 
were alſo moſt deftrous to beget handſome children, repre- 
{entingunto their great bellied wives, the images of Aps//o 
and Bacchwz, the faireſt among the nods; -as alſo the pictures 


of Ceffor and Pollux, Nirews, Narciſſus, Hiacynthus, young 
FT men 
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_ fourth and renth booke. 


mn of pertect To auty.  Appranus in his firſt booke of Hun- 
ting deſ-ribeth this cuſtomofthers : adding withall, T har 
ſuch as bred horſe-colrs and pigeons, did moſt commonly 
uſe ſome {ach like meanestohave their horſe-colts and P1- 
ocons ſpeckled and painted efrer their own phantralie. The 
Dr actiſe of the Patriarch Ja:0b agreeth very well with this. 
See Gen?ſoxxx, and B.tHieronymns his Queſtions upon Geme- 


ſts. The ſhapes of bodies brought forth, auth Pliny, * are reput- 


ted to be ſutab/? to the mindes of the Parents, iu which many 


caſuall things beare a great ſway ; things ſcene, heard, remem= 


bred, phantaſies alſo running in the mind at the very inſtant of 
conception:athenght likewiſe running in the mind of either of 
both the Parents, is concezved exther to gane the whole ſhape to 
the chi! dar ito mix it.Whence it is that more differences are 
in man,than in any other creature what ſoever; ſeeing the nim- 
bleneſſe of his thowghts, the If wif1neſe e of his minde,and the 14- 
rietze of his wit,do imprint in him images of many and ſenerat 


' faſhions © 9996 b-08 all other creatures have unumoveable minds, 


and in their owne hinde alike. 

Heljodorws grovinderh rhe whole argument of his /Ethi- 
opicall hiſtory upon ſuch an accident, as is to be ſeen in his 
Saint Auſten * likewiſe relaterch 
our of Soraprs, That a certaine deformed King of Cyprus 
was wont to ſer before his wife when hee meant to know 
her, a moſt faire picture ; hoping to effe*t by this meanes, 
that the ſhould bring him forth faire children. Galen alfo 
in his treariſe de Ther.ad Piſ.alledgeth ſuch another exam- 
ple.Bur ſeeing this conteraplation doth more properly be- 
long to H zppocrates ns {chollers,1t1s time forus to leave Ir. 
& to mention orher uſes that hane bin made of theſe Arts. 

$ 6. A4peltes being carried by tempeſt into Zgypr, du- 


ring thereignof that Ptolome that could neucr abide him 
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_ inAlexanders Court, was brought into danger of his lite, 
but for the help of chis Art. For comming to {upper to the 
King,deceived by one ſuborned by ſome ſpighrtfull enemy, 
who had invited him difgwied in the habit of thoſe to 
whom that ofhce belonged , the King was much inſenced 
2gamft him ; and calling for all choſe officers to know who 
had done it, Apel/es nor ſeeing the man amongſt the com- 
panie,took vp a cole from the hearth, and drew his picture 
apon the wal fo lively, that vpon the firſt draught the king 
knew the man. Pliny xxxv. 10. FJulivs Ceſars Image ex- 
preſſed in waxe, and hideous to looke on for the three and 
ewenty wide gaping wounds he had received,did nighrily 

{tir up the Romans to revenge his death. 4ppianxs Lzb. IT, 


| deBellocivili, The Emperor Aztonzs,to accuſtome the 


_ people by little and little ro thar effceminate habit of the 
Phcoenicians, he himſelfe did ſo much like, ſent .hispicture 
' beforehim to Rome; and therby brought to paſſe, that the 
Romans did heartily congraculite himat his comming it 
being no new thing to ſee their Soveraigne much attyre. 
 Herodzan.lib.V. Hiff, Some Kings did cauſe a picture to 
be drawn after their own fancie , ſending it abroad in the 


_ world, if by chance any one maid. comming ſomwhat neer 


| theconceived beauty, might be eſteemed worthy of ſuch a 
match. See Claudianns,de Honorii & Marie nuptiis. Net- 
ther did theſe Arts ſerue onely in Love-Embaſſages, bur 
 ſometimesalſo moſt peremptorie Embaſſages of peace and 
warre haue beene performed by the meanes of theſe Arts. 
9. Fabins a General of the Romans ſent a letter to the Car- 
 thaginians.in which was written, that the people of Rome 
had fant the alicrlewhite rod uſed by mcfſ-ngers of peace, 
anda Pike, to the end they ſhonld chule either of theſe 
 ſignes ofpeace of war,& think that alone to be ſent which 
| T- 23 they 
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the y ſhould 5 XFAL choice of. The Carthaginians anſivered, 


That they would chuſe neither of both, ſecing 1t was 1n the 
power of thoſe thar brought them, ro leave which they 
themſelves would ; and what was left, the ſame ſhould bee 
unto them as choſen. Marci's Varro reporteth, Thar there 
was nor fertarod ot peace and a Pike, bur two ſmall T yles, 
wiriſuch arad ingraven in the one, and a pike inthe other. 
Sce Aecllins, no. Attic. lib X. cap. 27. Enbata Cyrenens to 


maintaine the faith of Wedlock, diſappointed that famous | 


Stiumpct £475 mn her luſt, by carrying the picture of Lazs 

along witl: him to Cyrexain ſtead of the woman her ſelfe : 
wherefore his wife alſo athis returne erected hima ſtatue. 
See #/7anlib.x. Var hiſt.ca.2. We do love the images of our 
Beloved, ſaith Dzonyſius the Antiochian Sophiſt,* when wee 

capnot ſee them preſent with us. See alſo # eas the Sophiſt, 
Epiſt.12.00id.136.1T1. de Ponto, Eleg.8. And Heroidum,Epi- 


ftoli xiii. verſe 151. The younger ?13zy doth expreſſe the 


ſame ; Thaxe loved the 10 ſt compleat young man as fervently, 
{aich he, * 4s now I do require him impatiently. So will it be 
untome a moſt acceptable thing to ſee ſometimes this ſame 
image ofwizs, and to looke backe upon it : to ſtand now and then 
neere it, audiogobyit. For if the images we Daue in our pri 
wat hou ſer of them that are dead, doe very much aſſmage aur 
griefe ; how much more ſhall thoſe images bring that 1o paſſe, 
wiichina place of great reſort do not only ſhew their ſhape and 
conntenance, but their hoyox and glory alſo? Yea, the firſt be- 
ginnings of theſe Arts ſeem to haue proceeded out of a de- 
lircofprolonging the memory of the deceaſed , or elſe of 
them whoſe abſence would be moſt grievous ano us with- 
our ſuch aremembrance. See what Frleentins * reporterh 
of the Fgyptian Syrophanes. A Corinthian Maid alſo, 


raught by Loye,ventured to puther unskilfull hand to he 
fir 
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firſt begimmngsof art, crawing lines about the ſhadow of 
her Lover that was to go a great journey. Whereupon (as _ 
1t1s the caſtome of men to proſecute ſinallbeginnings with 
a ſtedfaſt ſtudy her father Dibxtades,a Porter by his rrade, 
cut cut the ſpace compriſedFirhin the lin-s, and filling 1t 
with clay, he made a pattern and hardned it in the fire,prc- 
tering to Greece the firſt rudiments of picture & Statuary. 
$ 7. Sowasitthen a praiſe-worthy cuftome obſcrved 
among the Ancients, T hat they did ſhew themſelves tor- 
ward to.conſecrate the memories of ſuch men as had deſer- 
yed well of the world : and becauſe they conld not endure 
that vehement longing they had after the vertues of the 
deceaſed Worthies, they did at once ſeeke to remedy their 
forrow, and to ſtirre up other noble ſpirits to the love of 
vertue. Sce LaFart. cap.15. de Falſa Religione : Every one 
 thankeththat honor beſtowed upon himſelfe ſaith Symmachns,* * | jb IN. 
_ which he findeth deſervedly to be conferred upon others. And Fypiſt.102. 
againe1n another place, * Whenworthy men receive the fruit 47.3, x 
of their doings, all they that follow their ſtepeps are likeriſe Eriſt. 37, 
filled with hope. The Emperour Tiberins reſtored ma= © 
ny cities of Aſia that were throwne downe in his time by a 
tearefull carthquake. The Aſtatique Cities therefore ſtn- 
dying to be thankfull, erefed a Coloſſe unto T7iberirs up- 
on the Roman market, ar the backe (ide of the Temple of 
Venys;addns likewiſe the ſtatnes of enery one of the Cl- 
ties repaired. Phlegon rap.1 23. de Rebus mirabilibus. The 
Athenians have erefted unto #ſ-pe a moſt goodly ſtatue, 
faith Phedpms, * and have ſera contemprible flave upon an * Sb finem 
everlaſt1:;g Baſe; that all might underſtand , how the way #:9-7 ſecunas 
of Honour lieth open toevery one, and thatg!ory like- #447. 
wiſe © rh notſomuch follow the condition of our birth, as 
tre vcrrnes of our life. 
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Far ojus d1d excell in Aſtrologiz, wherefor: 2 the A then} 
als tor his. divine prognoſtications erected him a Statue 
WICH A gol denwngue, ter up in their publique Schools. See 
Pliny, Nthiſt. 186.1. Cap:37-+ Joſepims,that tamous wri- 
ter of the Jewiſh antiquities, Feeling brought to Rome a- 
mong other Caprives, offered unto the Emperors Veſþaſraz 
and Tztzs, ſeven bookes he had written abvur the raking of 


Jeruſalem. Which books being carefully putup in the pub- 


lique Library, there was moreover a ſtatue erected him for 
rhe tame of that Worke of his. See Snzdas. 

The noble Captain Chabrias was the firſt that taught the 
Athenians, how tobreake the furious affaulr of a forward 
t,ncmy by holding vp their {hiclds, and witha bent knee 
levelling their pikes. T his 1nvention of his was ſo much 
ccicbrated in all Greece , rhat Chabrizs would haue his ſta- 
tue made in ſuch poſture, and the Arhenians erected him 
\ucha one publiquely in the market place.So did alfocham- 
pions afterwards, andall other Arrtificers, when they had 
obtained the victory, make ,the1r ſtatues in this very po- 
ſture. Corn.Nepos in Chabria. Theſtatues of the E mbaſſadors 


* L3b.1V.b flajne at Fidena, faith Livy, * were ſet up at Fomeina moſt 


Y-: Cc 


* Li]. hiſt. 
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frequented place, knows? by the name Roſtra.. Florus addeth, 


Becauſe they died for the Republique. The Athenians Alſo 


erected a Statue tO Anthemocritns, who vpon the like occa- 


| hon was pulled in pieces by the Megarians. See Harpocra- | 


tzou 1m Anthemocritus. Velleins Patercnlys * x cporteth, 
that Alexander the Great 1eqneſted Lyſippus a ſunenlar work- 
man in ſuch things, to make the ſtatues of the horſemen of his 
troupe that were ſlaine at Granicum, as like them as could bee, 
ard that he ſhould ſet his ſtatne among them. Sce fo Arria- 
was, lib.1.de Exped Alexandre. When King Porſena was 


come tO Fanicutnry, he was hindred by the vextuc'of Cortes 
H oratins 
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Horatius to march over the Tyber - for Horativs ſuſtained 
the whole hoſt of the Hetrurians, whileſt others in the 
meane time did breake down the timber bridge: which be- 
ing dore,he leapt with his full armour mto the Tyber,ſvwwim- 
ming over to his other countrymen ſafe, in ſpite of a world 


of arrowes ſhor vpon him; «ttemptivg 4 thing of greater 
fame with poſteritie , than credit , faith Lzvy, * and the city 


thazke fully acknowledged ſuch 4 vertue, ereting him a ſtatue 


in aplace of great reſort, knowne by the name Comitium. 
Vertue therefore being thus honoured in men , women 
alſo were ſtirred up to great attempts for the publique glo- 
ryofthe Romane ſtate : So when Cl#z//a was giuen in ho- 
{tage to Porſenna, with many other noble Virgins, ſhee 
made her ſelfe Captaine of the reſt, and hauing deceived 


their Keepers, got on horſebacke and fvamoverthe river 


Tyber. The Romaves rewarded ſo new a vertue in a Woman, 
wth 4 new kinde of honour, faith Livy in the ſame place, for 
in memory of her. in the moſt eminent part of Vialacra they 
| ſet up a ſtatue of a maid on horſebacke. We finde alſo, that 
unto:Caja or Suffetia, a Veſtal Virgin, aſtatue was decreed, 
to be {et upin theplace ſhe her ſelfe ſhould make choice of : 
which addition was no [efſe honourable, than that 1t was 
decreed unto awoman. Her deſert was. That the had free- 
ly given unto the people tharground which was afrerward 
called Campus T iberinus. See Pliny,l3b.XXx1v.Nat hiſt. cas 
The Soothſayer Arcins Navins his ſtarue, who cur a whe 
ſtone with a Raifor in the preſence of Tarquinine, to ſhew 
untothe King an effe&t of his profeſſion, wasplaced on the 
left ſide of the Counſel-houſe, upon the freps where the 
Nis was done : the wherſtone alſo was to beſeene 1n the 
ſameplace, tobea monument unto poſteritie,of thar mira- 


_ cle, faith Lazy, /3b,1.4b v.c. So were therealſo yery often 
ſtatues 
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ſtarues erected to preſerve the memoric of ume miracu- 
ons accidents. Suc': was the ſtatue of Arioz ;of the which 
lee Agetlius, [iÞ. XV1l. Nod. Attic. cap. ultimso. 'And the An- 
:holopic of Grecke Epigrams, /7b.1v.cap.1.4.wherc you may 


\ finde alſo the ſrarue of rhe Mulician Exz07245 mentioned. 


1 he Alpendian ap .6 -players ſtatue 15 mentioned by T#l- 

ly lib.iv. in Verrem, where ſee whar Aſconius Pedidmns ſaith 
CONCernimng thar matter. Aztoxixs the Triumvir mixed 
Iron amongtt rhecoyne called ar Rome Demnarius : it was 
therefore made an art tocflay that kind of mony ; and this 
jaw of trying the Coyne was ſo weil liked by the people, 
thar ſtreet by ſtreet they did erect whole ſtatues unto Gra- 
tidianus. Sec Pliny, lib. XxXiti..Nat. hiſt. cap.g9. Actions 
proceeding out of the ſudden commotion of a forward 
minde, have been ſomerimes alſo eſteemed worthy of the 
honour of a ſtatue : for when the meſſage thar roar fam had 
revolted, was bronghrt unto Semzramis , whileſt ſhee was 
dreflimg her head,the did inſtantly runne rorecovertheci- 
ry, one fide of her haire hanging as yet downe : neither 
would ſhe ſaffer her haire to be medled withall, as long as 
thecity did hold out againſt her. And there was upon this 
occafion a ſtatue erected her at Babyloz, in the ſame habit 
ſhe did haſtily run 11 to revenge her ſelte of the Rebels. See 
Valerins Maximns, tib.1x.cap.3.ex ext.6. 

Bupalus and Anthermus, toſport themfelves and the ſpe- 
ctators,made the ſtarue of H zpponades the Poet, whowas 
halfe a Dwarfe,and of an hard favoured countenance. But 
when they had moſt contumeliouſly publiſhed this worke 


. of heirs in great, companies of ſcoffting and buſie mockers ; 


Hipponadtes, as ſome doe report, tell upon them with fach 
bitter invectivesof 7ambzcke verſes, that they made rather 


choice of an halter, than ro endure his revenge any longer. 
Sutdas 
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S:idas 712 » Hipponax. Acron. i V1 Fpod. See alſo Pliny, 


XXXV1. 5. 
1heQueene 4rtemiſra having conquered Rhodes, cre. 


ctcdamonument of her victorie 1 the city, making two 


braſen ſtatues, whereof the one repreſented the city, the 


other repreſented her felt; branding the city with reproch- 
tullmarkes. Religion afterwards hindering the Rhodians 
to deface this monument,becauſe dedicated tropxes might 
. not be removed, they built a houſe abour It, COVErINg It 
witha Grecian roofe, ro hide It from the v iew of all men : 
commanding the place ro be called 4batos, that is, an un AC 
cetlible place. Vitruvirs 1b. Tl. architeF.cap.s. There have 
been very often ſtatues erected uito thoſe that by the ta- 
vour of Kingsand Emperours were lifred vp above other 
men. So doth Sxeroxirs * report, that Sejaxrs his golden 
images were ſctup every where. And J#vexa/teacheth us 
againe, by rhe example of the ſame Sejarrs, That there was 
moſt commonly the ſame earneltnefle uſed in pulling chem 
 downe, thar had been uſed in erecting them, when the Em- 
peror did but begin to frown alittle upon the much admi- 
red and flattered Fayourit. See Juvenal, Satyr.x. werſe 56. 
Claudius the Emperour erected a ſtatue unto Simon Magus, 
adding this title, Stwox1 Dgo SANCToO. See Tertul- 
lianhis Apolog. adverſ.Gentes, cap.13. The imporrunate 
curioſitie of ſome men at Rozre brought to paſſe, thar for- 
mer ages have ſeenthe ſtatues of 42»ibat within the wals of 
the city. Sce Pliny, [;b.xxx1v. Nat hiſt. cap.5. King Ptolo- 
21e in memory ofan inceſtuous affection, commanded Dz- 
wochares to hang up his ſiſter Arſ#2oe in the ayre : he thete- 
fore placed a Loadſtone inthe Vault of the Pharian Tem- 
ple,which drew up the miſerable woman by her iron haire. 


See Auſonius in Moſella. Pliny, lib.xxxiv. Nat hiſt. cap-14- 
U Suidas 
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Suidas in Magyetis. Cedrenus, ad annum undecimum Theodo- 
ſi Imp. Although it appeareth now 11 all theſe alledged 
examples, That ſtatues were erected upon fevcrall occaſt- 
ons, yet was this alwayes the chicfteſt motive, I hat gene- 
rous ſpirits ſeeing Vertue ſo much honoured, ſhould like- 
wiſc be provoked unto vertuouns actions. There is good rea- 
ſon,why thememory of great vertes ſhould b: reputed a acred 
thing: ſeeing a great matiy doe delight more 71 Vertuons cour- 


| ſes, if the favonrable eſtimation of good men do not periſhwith 


them, fayth Seneca, 136. 1v. de Benef.cap.3ZO. The rewards of 
good and bad mex make men gvod or bad. Few hane ſo much 
goodneſſe by nature. as not to chuſe or ſhunne honeſt or diſhoneſt 
things, as they ſee other men ſpeedwell or ill by them. The reſt, 
whe they ſee that the reward of labor, vigilancy, and ſrugality 
#s beſtewed upon lazinefſe, drow ſineſſe, and luxurie, ſtudy alſo 
to obtaine the ſame rewards by the ſame meanes others have ob- 
tained them : they do therefore deſire to be and to ſeeme ſuch as 
thoſe were ; and whileſt they doe ſo much deſere to bee Itke them, 
they are quickety made like them faith Pliny in his Pancgyrick 
Orarion. Becanſe by the ornaments beſtowed pon good men. 
we are ſtirred op to imitate them. and an emulating vertue 3s 
ted by the honours conferred upon ethers. Hence it was,thit in 
the rudeſt times of antiquitie, thoſe that excelled in veriue, be- 
ing expreſſed by the hand of Art,were tranſmitted to the memo- 
rie of poſteritie. And it were to be wiſhed,that the baſe remiſ- 


eſſe of flatterers had not sfterwards any thing derogated from 


* T 1h.XXx1Y, © 


that elory 3 althongh thoſe honours are not to be eſteemed of c- 
guall valne,that are obtained by nnegall meanes. Symmachns 


1b.x. Epiſt.25. | _— 
Images of men were ſeldome expreſſed, faith Pliny, * but of 


Net. Pjt. fuchonely as for ſome noble ad had deſerved perpetnitie. Firſt, 
for viFory in 02 or other of the ſacred Games, but mdft of all 


of 
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of the Olympian games.,where it was the cuſtom to conſec rate 
the ſtatwes of all them that had overcome «© and if any had over- 
come thrice in the ſaid Games , their ſimilitude was expreſſed 
out of their very limmes ; which kinde of ſtatues were called 
Iconicz ſtaruzx. This cuſtome hath afterwards beene rec:#ved 
in the whole world by a moſt curteous ambition; for ſtatues 
have now begun to bee an ornament of the market places in all 
2nunicipall townes : ſo is it alſo an ordinary thing to prorogate 
the memory of men , and towrite upon the baſes ſuch titles of 
honours, that all Ages might reade them there, leſt they ſhould 
be read only upon ſepulchres. Privat houſes likewiſe and their 
halls afterwards became like market places © the reſpeF Clients 
bore their patrons, firſt inſtituted to worſhip them after this 
maner. Thepublique libraries were alſo furniſhed with the 
golden,filver,and brafſe Images of thoſe whoſe immorral] 
ſoules did ſpeake in theſe places. This was at Rome the 7n- 
ventzog of Aſimias Pollio, f.iich Plizy, * who when he did dedi- 
catea Library, made acommonrealth of wits. Tet is it not 
eaſt: for me to ſay, whether dhe Kings of Alexandria ad Per- 
gamus,e&/h0 erected libraries for ſtrife, did it before him or not. 
See the younger 7/zy, /;b.lV. cap.23. And althongh the 
Images of the deceaſed wereonely dedicated in publique 
Libraries, yet hath the yenerarion of learning prevailed fo 
much , that the image of M. Yarroalone before his death, 
ſhould find a place 1n rhe Library publiſhed by 4/in7us Pol- 
lio. See Pliny. l1ib.vii. Nat.hiſft.cap.30. As for private Lt- 
braries, Martia/* teacherh ns, Thar in them the Images of 
ſuch Writers as were as yet ſurviving, might be? admitted. 
Onr forcfathers had images in their halls, that deſerved to bee 
looked upon, layth Pliny, * not the works of forrein Artifrcers, 
notable for the braſſe or the marble. Faces expreſſed in waxe 
were orderly placed in every hollowneſſe fitted for ſuch uſ2, that 
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there might wot want Images to accompany the funerals of ev. = 
ry family ; und alwayes when any one was ded, the whole people 
of that family, as many as ever had beene famous, were preſent 
there. The degrees aljo of Kindred ſ:t forth in garlands , dil 
reach unto the painted Images © ard the roames mer the Conrt- 


yard, where their records\and evid-:nces were kept , did abound 


with beoks and monuments of noble deeds perfo:med when ihey 


were inauthoritie. Without doores about the haunſe or frontier 


there did appeareother Images of great ſpirits,the ſpoyles taken 


from their enemies being faſtued there,that the buyer m2}ght not 


breake them off. The houſes themſelves did triumph, though 
their maſters were changed : ſo was this alſo a great pricking 
of theer mindes, the houſes dai'y upbraiding them, that an un- 
warlthe maſter did ſtep ints another mans triumph. We ruſt 
needs bring in here the words of $al/uſt;u8 ;, 1 have often 
heard, ſaith hee, * that Q. Maxumus, P.Scipio, and other 
great men of our city , were wont to ſay, That they felt their 
mines michtily inflamed to vertue , when they did but looke 
»ponthe Images of their Anceſtors: wot that there was any It acl 


force in that wax and fieure, but that the memory of their fa- 


mows «ds did kindle this flame in the breſts of brave men, 
which could not be quenched, untill by a vertuous courſe they 
had attained 10 their fame and glory. Sec allo Valer. Maximus 
[3b.v. cap.8.Exemplo }. ED 
Tulius Ceſar, aS1t1s reported by Dzo Caſſens, * ſeeing 4 
[tarue of the Great Alexander in Hercenles his Temple at 
Gades, teteched many a deepe ſigh, pittiiully bemoaning his 
owne condition, That he had not yer by any noble act con- 

ſecrared his memory unto eternirie. i | 
Asthey had now the images of their noble anceſtors in 
their halls, ſo did they very often carry them about in their 
rings. Zeutzxlus a moſt deſperate companion of Catelzre, 
| had 
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had his grandfathers image ingraven in the ring hee did 


weare, and ſealed his Letrers with ic. 1 have ſhewed the Let- 


ters unto Lentulus, ſaith Tully, * askeng bimmhether hee * Orat. 3. in 
hae the ſeale : which being confeſſed by him, It 3s truly. ſayd L.C.tilmain 


_ 2,4 ſeale very well knowne,being the image of your moſt farmous 
grandfather, who loved his conntrey and conntreymendearely ; 
and this ſpecchleſſe image might very wel hae recalled you from 


ſuchwicked attempts. -Leſt therefore any ſuch reproches 


ſhould light upon any noble branch of an ancient ſtocke,all 


ſach as were allyed to great houſes , did by a juſt ſeverity 


refuſeto acknowledge ſuch noble monſters as began to dar- 
ken the brightneſle of their anceſtors. The ſonne of $:2pzo 


Africanns was ſet upon by the whole kinred, when ſhame-: 


fully degenerating,he did nothing bur diſgrace the images 
of his glorious father and famous Uncle. His kins folks pul- 
led the ring from his hand, ſaith Valerins Maximus, * 7m which 
Scipio Atricanus 47s head was 7ngraven. ” 
S$.8., PiGurein my opinion was moſt of all brought in re- 
gueſt at Rome, by M. Valerius Maximus Meſlala, who being 
then Generall, placed at a fide of Curia Hoſtilia the piFure of 
that battellwherein he overcame the Carthazimians and Hie- 
ron 7x Sicily , the fore hundred foure ſcore and tenth yeere 
of the founding of the city. Pliny xxxv. 4. The glory of the 
a irs , rt _ Pi at Res For - Mo of 
Clandius Pulcher hz7s Playes was very much wondered at for 
the excellencie of pi re ; ſeeing Crowes d-ceived by the image, 


came flying tothe ſimilitude of the painted Tiles, Pliny, Lib. | 


RARYV s CAPs 4, 
There 3s in the mention of Picture apretie tale divulged of 
[ epidns,nho in the time of bis Triumuirat being lodged by the 
Magiſtrates of a certaine towne in a inicke woodded plice, he 
eXpoſtulated the next day with them after a threatuing man= 
P/N” 


x L ib.1s1.c.5. ” 
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arr. becau ſe bis ſoeepe had been broke by the ſenging of birds - 
bit they having ung round about the vlace 4 dragon painted 
por a lovg role of parchment, made th: birds bold their peace « 
and jowas itafterwards kuowne that this was the way to re- 
{trains them. Pl. xxxv, 11. The two following examples, 
wy gh they \doe not directly appertaine to rh1s place, 
viiere we doe reckon up the manifold uſe of Picture, yer 
may we rehearle them here by the way, {ince by them We 
are taught that unreaſonable creatures are ſometimes as 
well mooved by theirowne image repreſented in the water 
Or 11 alooking-glaſſe, as theſe birds were frighted by the 
Itkenefle of apainred dragon. A horle knowing what a {11- 
gular ornament his mane 15unto him, uſeth to be proud of 
It: thoſe therefore that goe abour to h ave their mares COVe= 
red by he-afſes, when rhey finde them after a fierce manner 
{corne ſuch an unequa I'm arch, uſe ro clip their manes and 
{Orodrive them to the water : whereupon 1s it an uſuall 
thing that the mare ſceing rhe pride of her necke gone; 
groweth more tractable and admitteth the afle : ſee #/2ap. 
lh. XII, de Animalih. cap. 1 ©. 48 allo ful. Pollux, onomag. 
lib. 1 op. 11. A parret is by cozenage taught to imitate : 
for they that will teach her, doe hide themſelves behindea 
great looking-glaſle, ſpeaking there what they would have 
her learne:the parret therefore: weening to ſee another pra- 
 ringparret inthe glaſſe, maketh haſtero {peak the lanouage 
 ofabirdof her owne feathers : ſee Photius i# Excerptis ex 
lib. V. Theodoi's ep7 ſcopi Tarſt contra Fatum. What we have 


I— ———— 


as yet ſpoken concerning the manifold uſe of theſe Arts of 
miration, might very well ſuffice, ifwe had nor met in di- 
_ verſe good Authors with many more paſſages of this na- 
ture. W herefore I cannot forbe2re, be T muſt needs adde 


fome examp1i2s: ; being tully perſiy aded, that as all of them 
| doe 
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doe not want the delight of varietie; ſo will ſome of them _ 
aftoord the profit of inſtruction, | 
$9. Acu pingere,to paint with ancedle was theinvention 
I the I-hry glans, and tor that reaſon were the embroderers 
called Phrygians, ſuych Plinze /3b.viij, nat. biftelib.viiiee.48. 
Although Lwcanws * ſeemeth to attribure this fame glorie 
unto the Fgyprians alſo. Bur of this, God willing,elſwhere. 

Textilis piFura, tapeſtry-worke is mentioned by name 
in the beginning of T»/lze his fourth booke againſt Yerres : 
ſodoth Yal. Maximns *relate that the armie of AzJochrs 
King of Syria ſet up pavilions adorned with woven images. 
 Lucreting at lenpth, burning fevers ſhall leave you never a whit 
' ſooner, ſayth he*, if you tofſe in woven imagerie an1rich ſcar- 
tet, then if you lie under meane and ordinarie Couerines. 

A mong many ſeverall forts of this kind of workmanſhip 
there have been anciently renowned Artalice veſtes, Baby- 
 tonica texta, Chlamydes militares, Diademata regi 4's Jbtio- 
TUPP \Tudrzca wel 1, Peplum Palladis ,Togapid. 
| | Ittalice eſtes, Artalian cloaths got their name of Ata- 
11s, amoſt wealthy King of Pergamws, who firſt ofall made 


gold to be woven 1n Cloaths, ſayth Plwze Hb. vill, nat. hiſt. 
. 438. When 8/45 * therefore ſpeaketh of Artalian 


WF 07 wrought with a needle, weemult underſtand no- 


| ni elſe by thename of Artalian hangings, bur richand 
{umpruous hangings; ſeeing the ancient Authors every 
' where doe call magnificent honſhold-ſtuffe by the name of 
Artalian houſhold- ſtuffe,becanle rhe ſayd King was excce- 


ding ſtately and ſumptuous in all manner of things. 
Babylogica texta, Babylonian weayings haverheirname 

tr om Babylon : . ſeeing i it hath been the practice © t rh1s Cite 
Ss to weave divers colours in the painted hangings, 


loyth Plinie (be vii, nat. hiſt. cop. 48. , 
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Cila; any des prilitares, the painted caſſockes-of ſouldiers 
avd the riding 12 coares of horſemen were very much uſed a- 
Mong, r the Ache ans by Philope men tis advice,who meant to 
DI1g 111S Cabin men from the love of frivolou 'S clegan=- 
C1e5tO amore neceſlar Yy and honeſt liking of brave armour ; 
pertlwading himſclte thar rheir magnanimitie and cour 200 
would be mightily cnflamed by the very ſight of tuchorna- 
ments : even as Homer bringe chin Achilles longing, when 
ncw and coltly armour was brought before his eyes, that he 
might tric his yvalour 1n | UNE fe Put 17ch 1n the lite of 
Vhilopemen. 

Diademata regum Eoyptiorum, thediademes of the /E- 
gyptian Kings were round abour beſer with the figures of 
4pcs, wrought in ſevcrall colours; the invincible force of 
a provoked fovcraigne being in{inuated by the deadly bite 
of an aſpe : for it was neyer knowne that any oneeſcaped 
dearh, atter he had been ſtung by thar kinde of ſerpenr : ſee 
El; Hd lib. VI. de Animalib. cap. 38. 

Judaica vely,Jewilh vailes weremoſt commonly notable 
for all ſich kinde of monſters as men conceive when they 
doe imagine the wonders of ſtrange Indian countries : ſee 
Clandianue lib. T. in Entropinm, verſe 355 

 Peplum Palladis,the flag of 7allas adorned with theover- 
throw of the fool-hard y giants that foughr againſt heaven, 
wascarried about by tic 1thenians every fifth yeere 1n the 
pageants of their Panathenaike ſolemnitie : ſee Suidas, as 

ſo V7 gil inCiris. 

Toga palmlath wasa gowne fo called of the branches of 
palme-trees that were vzrought in it : Zhe goryne deſerved by 
them, fayth Iſdorus Hiſpal.O riginum lib. xix. that had over- 
come their enemies, was called Togapalmara : #t was called 
” Toga pictz, a Paiwted gowne, for the viFories awd palme- 
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trees that we were woveninit. And as it hath been ſhewed a- 
bove that the Toſcaves made the firſt ſtatues in Tale, fo 


muſt we likewiſe obſerve here that this kinde of ornament 
hath alſo beene derived from the ſaid Toſcanes. Our arce- 
| ftours, layth Salluſtins*, have taken the greater part of the en- 
| ſignes of Magiſtrates from the Toſcanes. Macrobins doth con- 
tirme the ſame, T»l/as Hoſtil3ns,the ſonne of Hoſtus,and third 
King of the Romanes, ſayth he*, did firſt of all inſtitute at 
F Fomethewſe of the Chariot of ſt 
| , Sergeants, called Lictores; the Gorrnes, called Toga picta : 
and T oga pretexta ; which were all ornaments uſed by the E- 
trurian Magiſtrates : ſee allo $7/;us Ttalicys lib. VILL. de bel- 

lo PuURico. | 
$ 10. The Clite gates and the doores of private houſes 


at; called Curalis fella ; the 


* De bells 
C atilin, 


* Lib. IT,Sa- 


turnal, c. 6. 


were 1n ancient times notable for the picture of Mzzeroa 


that was painted upon them; ſo was Mars alſo paintedat the 
firſt entrance of the Taburbs : to inſinuarte, that within the 
Citie walls, as alſo within the walls of private houſes all 
things muſtbe performed by the counſell of M7zerva; bug 


that the out-ſtrects lying out of rhe towne, are to be: Pro- ' 


rected by Mars. $chol. vet. in A#{chylum. Tzetzes in Lyco- 
phronis Caſſandram.Some for all that "did not ſo much pour- 
tray Min-rva upon the dooresof their houſes, as any other 


Godor man they would themſelves. We doe ſee thisin Aw- 
ſnins his Epigrammes, where * he doth moſt pleaſantly 
mock an obſcure fellow, which for his great wealrh would 
iceme to be ſome bodie ; bur having no pedegree to ſhew 
 forhimſelfe, he did vilifie thenoblenames ofmoſt flouriſh- 


ng times, and embrace Mars, Romulus, and Remrs, calling 


them che firſt parents, painting themupon his doores, and 
ſting them up inhis hall, as if his nob1litie had been deri- 
ved from theſe founders of the Citie. A great dogge ryed 
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EMA chaine ias painted upon the wall neere the Porters 


lodge; and ahove 1m there was Written, CAV E. CAVE. 
© Fi; $1408 Arbiter S2tjit {0s 
Oninany Hutt thedtho wy the batrell berweene weeſill- 
nd mice was mgtt commonl y pourtrayed. Phedrus Fabuld 
1XIV.And a is hy the means of this picture they did draw and 
PNEcTERING Et cuſtomers, ſoon the contrary,did they pur 
boyes, and cther 1dle |fc owes farre from their ſtalls, by 
painting twolhakesupon theourlide of them : : forbidding 
every one to make water in the corners of their [talls, by 
Ihewing unto them the rehpton of the place. There 7s ns 


mm placerithont his peculiar Ginius, layth Servins *, and this 
ſome Genius is for the moſt part expreſſed by the | image of a 
Juake. Sec all» Cornmtus upon the 113 verie of Perſeus his 


hr({t Satyre, where he doth ſpeake of chis cuſtome uſed by 
the hop-keepers, Toall rhe Cirie gares inthe meane time, 
to private houſes, barhs, ſtabies alſo, and to be ſhort, to e- 
very place andcorner of the Citie there dd belong many a 
thouſand Gerjrſſes, as Aurel. Prudentius reporteth 1b. 1 I. 

contra SYmMRA: rbum.E ponraailoand forme ſuch like faces were 
Pp: winted neere the rank ſentecm wgers: ſee 7avenal. Saty- 
74 VII. Thendelinda (een. Of INC L ongobards hailt her 
pallace m Modjc#4,and cauty rho10in ſonerhing to be pain- 


ted ofthe deedgof the Lox? bohe 's : 1£15 Ciearely perceived 


1 th1s picture how thc 1.09 goha:; {51n thoſe rimes did cut the 


haireofthcr head :. wharmanner ofcloaths and habir they 


went in : for ſhuyi ng themſelves,rhey did make their necke 
bare to the hinder part of the he -. whercas theirother 
hair cadh. nz downe as low as their month, heing on both 
des divid-d by the partingof the fore head:the y had looſe. 
and forthe moſt part linnen garments, ſuch as the Arglo- 
S$4xons doe Weare, 9 adorned W ich broad lace woyen of oe 
verlc 
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verſe colours : : they had ſhoes open almoſt tothe upperpar L 


of rhcir great toes, ſtretched with latchets fronithe one ſide 
ro the other : they afterwards begun ro uſe hoſe, drawing 


over them ſome thicker kind ot ſtock-hoſe, when they were 


toride; burin thishave they followed the cuſtome of rife 


Romanes © foe Paulus Diaconns de veſt is Longobardornm, lib. 


IL, cap. 23. 


Tt ie monuments of Martyrs were adorned i Paint- 


' ings, ſer. ing forth all rhe circumſtances of the butcherlike 
crueltieuſed againſt che - aints of God:fee Prudertizes in whe 
paſſion of Caſſzanus the Schoulemalter, who was by hizown 
ſ{chool-boycs, the tyrant rorcing chem thereurto, prickt to 
dearth with the tharpe potars of their writing bodkins : ſee 
| the ſame Pr. allo in the paſſion of Hippolytrs : and Paulus 
Diaconns lib. IV. de geſtis Longobard. cap. 17. 
Such as had eſcaped a dangerous fickneſſe, were wont to 

have #ſculapins averaged in the rooms rhey did moſt fre- 

_ quent; profeſiing their rhankfulneffe by a continuall wor- 


ſhipping of {0 favourable a God : ſoe Lib anins Declan.” 


XXXIN, 
The pictures of them that had ſaffercd thip-wracke, or 


were egregioully injured by other men, have been mentio- 
ned alreadie, /7b. T, cap. IV, $ 4. 


\L he ſhips-caſtle behinde was moſt commonly adorned 


with the picture of one or other God, unto whole protecti- 

 0n and patronage the whole ſhip was committed; and rhis 

| Patron ofthe ſhip was for the moſt part ſet forth in gold 

and glorious colours : fee Virezl. lib. X. #nrcid. and Vater. 
Flacens l;b. VIII, verſ.292. 

When Painters did i "LOR in their pictures ſach rhings 

5 thoſe that had an entercourſe of muruall hoſpitality were 


\vont to ſend one to another, they did call ſuch pictures 
þ Xen, 
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x exta, 2, ſayth Fitruviss, J;b, V [. reli, Cap. 1 O. Philoſtra- | 
1us arthe end of his firl booke of Images deſcribeth ſuch a 
picture. | 

Meandrun \s4 UP it painting named after the ſimili- 
tude of the manifold turnings and windings made by the 
river Meauder : ſee Pompeins Feſtus. 

When Marexa and YVarro were Adiles, they cut at Lace- 
demon out of brick walls acertain kindofplaiſtering work 
for the excellency of painning, and brought it to Rowe in 
woodden frames,toadorn the place called Compt2um with- 
all : ſee Plane lib. xxxv. nat. hiſt.cap.14.andVitruvins lb. 
T1. Azchit. cap. 8. M. Agrippa ſet up in the hotteſt part 
of the Barhs little pictures, fitting them 1n the marble. P/2p. 
lib. XXX. tat. hiſt. cap. 4+ 

Pavements of checkerwork had their originall in Greece 
by an art much laboured after the way of picture, rill they 
have been put ont by another kinde of workmanſhip called 
Lithoſtrots, that 1s, ſtrowed over with ſtones: and this ſec- 
meth ro have been that worke we call Muſaike-worke. S0- 


A[,ib.xxx:3, ſuns was moſt famous in this kinde of worke,layth Plinie *, who 


Nat. viſt. 
£4] » 2J. 


paved at Pergamus the houſe they did call Afaroron occon, 
that 3s, the nnſwept houſe: becauſe he had connterfeited out of 
little and diverſly coloured ones the (craps of broken meat that 
uſe to be ſwept away, even as if careleſly they had been left upon 
the ground: the drinking pigeon if there moſt admirable, darke- 
ning the waterwath the ſhadow of her head, whtleſt another (nat- 
cheth away the meat : yout may ſee other pigeons play upon the 
brimme of the pots mouth:others ſet a ſunning. and doe nothing 

but claw and picktheir own feathers. The ciprefſe tree allo is 
drawne into paintings 1n hittoricall worke,overſhadowing 
huntings, navies, and other 1 images of things with athinne; 
ſhort, and greene leafe. Pl. [3b.x vi. wat. hiſt, cap. 33+ 
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Among rhe principall ſouldiers they were called Jmnagins- 
r#i Or imaginiferi, which Carried the images of the Empe- 
rours : ſee Vegetis lib. Il. de Re militari, cap. 7 

egypt dyerh ſilver alſo, that it may beholdits Anubis up- 
on drinking-veſlels ; and doth notgrave ſilver, bur painrir. 
That filver afterwards is applied ro the making oftriam- 

hall ftarues ; and, which is a wonder, that dimme bright- 


nefle 1s highly eſteemed : fee Plinie ib. XX XIII. nat. hiſt. 
Cap. 9. 
Glaſſe is moſt proper for Pony fayth we: lib. XXXVI, 
cap. 26. 

Tortoiſe ſhells, though they were never ſo full of ſpots, 
yet did they ſometimes paint them. Sexeca de Benef. lib.vii, 
fp 


Buſkins painted, are mentioned by 073d. Amorum lib. ii. 


Eleg. 18. asalſo Amorum, lib, 111. Eleg. 1 

Calendars painted, 007d. circa tortinem libri primi F afto- 
Yum. 

Belts painted, Apulezas 1b. X. Metamorph. 

Painted bridles, Oid. I V. Metam. © 

Painted quivers, 097d I I. Metam. & paſſer lis. 

 Pamted rents, Claudianns Hib. I. de Stiliconis landib. 
©Ve7 f, I 37 

Painted ſhields werear the firſt proper onely to valiant 
men : 2x the times of our anceſtors, ſayth Servins *, the ſhields 
of valiant men were painted ; the ſhields of freſh- water ſouldz- 
ers on the contrary and of u4umanly cowards, were unpainted. 

Þur it ſeemerh thar all had afterwards promiſcuouſly ſome 

kinde of painting : Jeaf? the ſouldzers ſhould at any timein the 
tumult of a battell wander from their fellow-ſouldiers, fayth 
Veeetins*, ſeverall cohorts had ſeverall marks painted on their 


ſhields, called digmata ; ard this exſtome doth as yet hold: the 
n1me 


3 


* Inlib, vii. 
nerd. 


* [> i. de 
Fe melst, 
CP, 18, 


OR 
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ante 0f te jou 127 Was ; likewiſe written on the zu ide of e ever ” 


Sek FO / 1#:41, as alſo to what colort and centuriethe owner did 
belong. Astor the prinutive tuncsunder rhe firſt Chriſtian 
FEmperours, Prudeatius tcacheth us, thar thields were then 


marked otherwile;Ch:ift hezrg woven in gliftering gold,{aycly 


he *, dzd adorpe the prrple Church-flagges, Chriſt was drain? 


creſts, did (hine after Zac manner of jlaming fire. Marke here 
by th eway, that a5 the: ſtsof their head- -Pleces WCre a- 
Gorned with the «TG fe, 10 ſayth Sant Hzerome ® that the 
Pictu; c of the crolte d1d aade a Freat deale of grace to the 
purple robes of Kings, and ro the brighteſt gemmes of their 
diademes. 

Statues We bo Comes; fo painted over : 10t after that 
manner line fpcake th of, when he ſayth* that they were 
painted with ycrnmlion ; but they were now and then pain 
red with alli: ich colours as areuſed about pictures : ſo doth 
Pauſartis * witnefſc, that there was at C bi s an 1mage of 
Ba: chi mave of plail ter-ſ{tuffe, and all over adorned with 
picture}, The Zeypizans allo in their banquets uſe tocarry 
aber bY ad bodie made of wood, bur ſo well wrought and 
painted over, that it c an-araly be diſcerned from a trac 
dead bodie : ſee Herodotys lib. Il. bit. The ſame Author 
mentioneth fach another ſtatue in the ſame booke, where 
1c ſeakerh ofa wonderfull cuſtome of burying the dead, 
1 iCient ly ufed among the Agypiians: and in his third book 
he doth relaterhe like of the #rhiopzars. Although Starues 
might tomerimes be painted over after the manner of Pi- 
Fares, yer were unpainted Statues moſt in uſe ; becauſe 
thov were more fit toendure the open aire, and theneat= 
nefe of workmanſhip could be a great deale better Percet- 
ved in bare Scarucs then 11 the painted ones, ſecing os true 

rOKC 
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ſtrokeof Art was blotted outor at leaſt dulled in them by 
the deceirfuinefſe of gallant colours. Wherefore I now 


proceed to rhe uſe of fach kinde of Statues, and all ſorts of 


workmanthip appertaining unto them. | 

$ 11. I know very well how greata matter I undertake, 
and that it 15not very eatic to ſer downe 1m a few leaves the 
infhnite varietie of the ancient Statues, together with the 
manifold aſe of cnem,T ſhall rhertore contin my diicourlſe, 
not deſcribing every one of theſe things accurarly, but con- 
tenting my ſeife ro mention ſome of them onely. 

A g3s,was the breſt-plate of Palias, made by the Cyclopes: 
{ce Virgil lib.viti. £7ncid - lo fiyth geruins upon that place, 
#gis is properly # breſt=plate of braſſe,havine the head o fGor- 
20 71 the midſt : aud when this cunrale or breſt-plate is upon 


_ the breſt of a God, it is theucatled Fins; when it 3s upon the 


breſt b a man, as we ſore imihe 1ncent ſtatus of Emperonrs, it 

goeth by the name of Lorica. Mt erva is conceived to have that 
baud, por hex breſt, beranſe thai is the jeat of her wiſedome, by 
which fhee confoundeth ber adverſaries, making them ſottiſh 
#rd no leſſe ſenſeirſfe then any cold ſtone. 

Agorains Hermes, was a braſen ſtatue of Merexrje,crefted 
upon the Market-place,neer theporch commonly knowne 
by the name Poeczle; this ſtatue was round about writren 
with letters : ſee Lacan in Jouve tr agedo : : fee allo Par ſanias 
and Arzftophanes. 

Agyiens Or Agyllens, was the name of that country -Apolls 
whoſe ſtatnes were erected in villiges. Comment. vet.i/2 Ho- 
zat lib. IV. Carm.Olte6. Macrob lib.l. Saturnat. cap. 9.Ste- 
phanus de 7 'rbi'ns. Heſychins. Harporration. Suidas. 

Antefixa, were artificiail things made of clay and faſte- 
ned under the eavesofhouſes : ſee Feftirs Pompeins in Ante- 
frxa, ww Joſ. 8caliger his obleryarions upon that place. 
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Antelii dis were the Gods ſet up abroad withour the 
doores. Heſychins, Aries, teſtudo, muſculus, and other en- 
ines of warre made and named after the fimilitude of ſeye- 
rall beaſts, are every whcre mentioned and deſcribed in 
ancient Authors. | 

Baſcania were called the ridicalous figures ſmiths uſed to 
hang b<fore their furnaces, to divert envie : fee Po/lax Hb. 

* Ad werſum VII, 0nomaſt. cap. 24. So doth Exſtathing * alſo teach us 
455+ 04;ſ/. that there were 1n Wir rimes neere all chimneys almoſt ſome 
P. earthen Vulcansſct up, ſeeing that God was the preſident 
— of theſe Arts wrought by fire. 
Bulla aurea, was a childiſh ornament none might weare 
bur ſach as were zxgenr7, thatis, ſuch as were free-borne. 
As for the /zbertinz . or ſuch as came trom a race that had 
ſometimes been bond-men, ſcortes bx/la, fuch an ornament 
*Vide Aſconis of Icather was their weare *. Ir ſeemerth moreover to have 
un Pedranum Hoeg o priviledge of the ingenuous or free borne ladsone- 
_—_ - ne 1 ly,thar they had in this ornament the figure of a heart hang- 
"_ Es ing upon their breſt. $oze doe beleewe, fayth Macrobins *, 
* Lib.l. S that it hath bees appointed unto the # JnCenMOKs children to hang 
tral, the frenre of 4 heart in the golden ornament that hung por their 
© 'Þ. 6, breſt,that looking upon theſe ornaments theyſhould thinkthem- 
ſelves then onely to be men, when they did excell in things ari- 
[ing out of awiſe and underſtanding heart: they doe beleeve alſo 
that there hath been given them a gowne garded about with 
purple ſilke, that by this ornament of a purple ſtitch they ſhould 
be put in minde how well a modeſt baſl Ig doth become 
them. 
Caduceus. Servins his words are worth noting ; The rods 
= of ambaſſadors or heralds were not without cauſe tyed about 
raw ſu vithiwo erpents,layth he*, ſeeing they are ſent to diſpoſe two 
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AT oſtile armies to a muiuall reconciliation, by making thers for- 
_ get 
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get the ranchour of their anveterate malice” and to become one ; 
even as Iwo wgnemons ſerpents, notwithſtanding the deadly poi- 
ſonwhich is 3n them, couple themſelves moſt lovingly together. 
Some interpret 1t otherwiſe ; the ambaſſadors rod, ſayth an- 

other *, is a ſtraight ſtick with two ſnakes winding themſelves 
| from iwo contrary ſides one about another, and holding their 
heads oppoſite one againſt another : the meſſengers of peace uſe 
to carry ſuch a rod ;, and it is held unlawfull to hurt them whe- 


ther ſoever they goe : the ſtraight ſticke, ſegnifieth the force of an 


zngenuonſly free ſpeech - the image of the ſwakes at either ſide, 
ſegnifieth the contrary parties : for ſo doth an upright aud refo- 
lute ſpeech goe thorough both the armies : ſee alſo Polybins I2b. 
HI, i. and Suidas. Fulgentins giverh usa peculiar reaſon 
why ſuch a 10d was moſt commonly attributedunto Merca- 
rie ©: a rod tyed about with ſerpents, ſayth he*, is attributed 
#yto Mercurie ; becauſe he giveth the Merchants ſometimes an 
extraordinarie kuge power, which is ſignified by the ſcepter ;, 
ſometimes a ſore hurt, which is inſinuated by the ſerpents. 
Canes aurei atque argentes, Alcinons his palace had at both 
ſides of the entance golden and ffilver dogges, that ſeemed 
to keepe the watch there : ſee Homer Odyſſ. H, verſ. 91. 
Charila, achildiſh image mentioned by Plutarch in Due- 


 ftionibms Grecis, $12... | 


Cicade anuree, the Athemans did ahciently weare polden 
oraſſe-hoppers in the curled lockes of their haire,ſayth Thu- 
erdides 13.1. hiſt. and theold 8:holzaft obſerveth there, that 


they did ſo,becauſe the grafſe-hopper is a muſicall creature: ' 


or elſe, becauſe they wonld ſfeeme to be Antochtones, boa- 
ſting themſelvesnot to be bronght into that countrie from 
|  anyother place, but that the place of theirabode was alſo 
|  theplaceof theirbreeding., even as grafi--hoppers come of 
the earth. The Ioniansalfo, as being bur a colonie of the 
Es Athe- 
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| Athenians, kepr chis catome a good white : ſee Thucid. iii 
the ſayd place. The inhabicants of Samos _— like : fec 
Aſras his verles alledged by Aiheners lib.xu. eipnoſoph. 
Citeria ; this was the name ot a fine and pratling, image 
carried about i 1m the pope of grear ſolemmirics, to make 
tolkes laugh : fee Feſts Pojprints. 
Culicnla ſalutatoria;thc chambers where they did waite. 
vhich after che old Roe anz faſhion would ſalute great no- 
blo-men inthe morning,were filled with all mannerof ima- 
ges : ſee Plinie lib. xv. nat. hiſt. cap. 11 .Suetonins * leemerh 
ro call theſe images Cubirnlares imagines « (ee Caſanbouy: 


hisobſervations upon theſe words. 


Curtns Darit regis ; King Daris his chariot was adorned 
on both tides viith images wrought of filver and gold : the 
yoke, asit was diſtinguiſhed wirh precious ſtones, ſo did it 
ſupport two golden imagesacubire high, whereof the one 
offered ro fight with the other : there was allo berween 
theſe an Eagle, thar did ftreech forth. ; i1cr WINgS, conſecra- 
red : ſec &: Curtins [ib 1, cap. 3. 

Delphines ; (ome artificiall kia vetet SEP afrer 
chemanner ofa dolphin, were called delphines: and ſo fayth 
Plinie* that C.Gracchns had delphines thar colt him five 
chouſand-ſeſtertios a pound. Y/trxvins *'dorth mention 
braſen dolphines among the parcels that make up water- 
 workes. Ships of warre carried alſo engins of iron, made af- 
ter the ſhmlicude of dolphins : ſee TamcydAdes lib. vii. hiſt. 
and his $cho/zaft. 

Dracrones militares: Militarie banners made after the like- 
neſſe of dragons, are mentioned by S. Auſtin the ſtandards 


*Lib. 1 T, de and militarie dragons. fayth he *, infunwate unio us the Gene- 


do or Chriſt, 


Cap, = 


ralls will by the means of cat eyes.SeE alſo Nazianzene orat.3. 


As tor theenfi 1ENes uſed? mn warre, ſeveral! Nations had 9 
| vera 
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cerall ſorts ofthem: yea one and the ſame Nationdid often 
yer banners:tne Boxotiars made the image of Sphinx their 
ſtandard, as it is reported by La&#ant.upon Stat. Papinins*. * Ad verſus 
The Indian troupesof horſemen carry upon long ſpeares 252 /ibri 
zolden and (ilver heads of gaping dragons, with a thinne foes T bt 
{ile ſtreamer doubled andcur in lengrh atter the ſhape of #-#49- 
dragons body ; fo rhat the winde entring at themouth, 
Alleth the ſilke and maketh ir ſtirr c, and winde. and hifle as 
living and raging dragons uſe to doe : ſee Snidas where he 
ſpeaketh of the Indians. 

So doth the ſameSnidas allo ateribure ſuch enſignes unto 
theScyrthians. Fhe ancient Romanes have had ſeyerall en- 
ſignes at ſeverall times; as namely the image of a hogge,the 
image of Mizotanurus, ofan eagle,of dragons : of the hogge, 
ſee Feſtns Pompeins 1n Porci effigies: and Plinie lib.X.nat hiſt. 
cap. 4. The Mirotaurus is mentioned by Yegetins, it hath = 
wer beeneſteemed a moſt ſafe thing tx warre, fayth he *, that * 1b, 111 
wore ſhould Row what is to be done: and therefore have the ay- Re milit. 
"tents uſed the image of Minotaurus for a exſegne of their le= <p. 6. 
gions ; to ſignifie, that the counſell of a Genzrall muſt be kept 

ſecret, even 4s this Minotaurus was privily ſhut up inthe moſt 
, 7uward and reti ed parts of the Iabyrinth:ſee allo Feſtus Pom- 
' peiusin Minotaurus, Of theeagles, ſee DioCalſens lib. XT.. 
of the dragons, ſee 4mmmianns Marcellimus Ith. XVI. hiſt. 
where he doth deſcribe the triumphant pompe of Conſtan- 
tius the Emperonr entring into the Cirie: ſee alloCland/a- 
21s lib. TI. in Rufinum, verſ. 365. and 1n his Pamegyrike de 
ITI. C onſulatu Homoris, Ve} 'f. I 29. 

Epitrapeziz di; : great feaſts and banquets were in olde 
time ſolemnized by placing the1mage of one or other Cod 
upon the table ; not onely toput their gueſts in minde, that 
the religion of the boord, by reaſon of this ſame Epitrape- 
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21.Licuitie, was taken with nothing ſo much as with a little 
Hercules ſtanding upon the table. Among ſo many things, 
ſay th Statins *, Herewles, the Genins and proteFor of the pure 
table, poſſeſſed my heart with a great deale of love, and hath not 
been able to ſatis fie mine eyes by looking never ſo much upon 
him : (uch dignitie is therein the worke, and ſuch a majeſtic is 
there zncluded in his limmes : heis 4 God, a veryGod: and he 
indulged unioyon, O Lyſippe, to conceive him great,though he 
be but little i ſhew + the whole meaſure of this wonderfull i- 
mage doth not exceed a foot, and yet within ſo little a ſpace, if 
you doe view it well, there 3s ſo great a deceitfulneſſe of the 


forme,that you ſhall be diſpoſed to cry ont, Thewaſter of the Ne- 


m&an forreſi was preſſed to death by thzs breſt ; theſe armes did 

carry the deadly club, and brake the oares of Argo. What a 

PBrange power Was there in this hand,and with how great ap ex- 
perience was the care of that learned Artificer accompanied, to 
21ake at once «1 image fit forthe table, and to conceive huee 

Coloſſ:s in his minde £ Read the words of Statiys himſelfe, 

and he will tell you that Alexander the great, Hannibat,and 

$3/1a,three great Captaines, made ſomnch of this Hercyles, 

rhar they carried him eyery where along as an indiviſible 

* COM- 
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companion, both inthe hazard of battells, and inthe ſecu-. 
ritic of feaſtingz ſee Martzal allo /zb. IX, Epigr. 4.4. where 
he confirmeth the ſame. 

Eumnoſtos. I his wasthe name oy little and {lerghe ſta- 
tueerccted in the nulls, to ſee how the millers went to 
work. See Heſyching. 

Galee Bellatorum. The helmers of great Warriourshad 
moſt common]y heads of gaping wild beaſts npon the top: 
as wel for terror of the enemies,as for ornament. Theexam- 
plesare ſo frequent in all authors, that we have no need to 


165 


bring any inſtances. Tr 1s pretty only what Feſtzs * obſer- * 7; Rets.4- 


veth in the Armor of the Mirmi/loxes, That they had the 
image of a ftiſhupon their headpiece; and therefore when 


the Retzarins was to fight with a Mzrmrlzo, this was woont 


to be ſung, Noz te peto, piſcem peto - quid me efingts Galle 2 

Geroy was thename of a diſtaffe made with hands, after 
rhe manner of Mercurins guadratys, but moſt of all for the 
old mans head it had, whereof it drew this name. Pollux 
Onomaſ. lib.vii. cap. 16. 

_ Gymmaſiornm preſides azz. Places appointed for all ſorts 
of bodily exerciſes werecalled Gymzaſra, and in them the 
ſtatues of Mercwry, Hererles,and Theſens were ſeldom wan- 
ting, as having beene excellent Wreſtlers, and conſequent- 
ly fit patrons for ſuch a place and exerciſe. Ses Pauſan. li tv. 

Hecatea were certiine imaves of Herate conſecrated 


without the doores, or elſe 1n places where three ſundry 


wayes doe meet. See Heſychius. T hele ſtatues of Diana 
or Hecate, {ct UP at the mceting of three ſeverall ways, had 
moſt common'!y three heads. See 0v7d.1;b.1.Faft.verſ.141. 
Pauſanias lib.1 tr. Te reafon why ſhewas made with three 
heads15 fer dowreby Cleomedes, 11b.1T;cap.5. 

Hermae were ſtone ſtatues of Mercury. Arnotins fpeaketht 
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*.Lib.vi.ad- of them when he ſaith, * Who 7s there that doth not hnow the 
verſ, Gent). Athenian Herme were ED after ihe ſemilstude of Alcibiages 
"bis body? \ 


Hermes ftrophens was aſtatue of Mercury ſet up neer the 


_ doore, to free the houle trom Thecves. See Erganol. mag- 


mUN, - > 4lios. 
Hermines were called the thds teet, becauſe in them rhere 


weremolt commonly carved the images of Hermes or Mer- 
cary, Who was celteemed to rule both our ſ]zep2 and our 


dreames. See Etymol. magnum. Heſychins,and Didymus ad 
verſun 198. Odyſſ. *. 

Ipſullices were plates of gold and (i Ver, Or any other 
metrall, reſembling men and women. See Feſtus Pom- 


| Pers. hs 


Irminſul was all Image in compleat Armor, honoured by 
che aircieat Saxons with divine worſhip. See Corr. Abbas 
Veſperg. a4 annem DCCCCXIV. Vide FRogee abs, 
Hadr. Junij,cap. xvi, 

Jupiter Cteſmus his image was moſt commonly erected in 
the Treaſure-houſes, or in the Exchequers, as being the pa- 
cron an1 giver of riches. See Harpocration: and $u;das. 

Kanathraare woodden images of Gryphons and Goat- 
harts, MOT they do ny liccle Girles when theres any 
pompe. S2e Platarchin the life of Alcibzades. 

Kinnabus 15an image upon the which Painters and fich 
Ike Artificers uſe tociſt their eye when they do work. See 
Surdas. 

Lampades in Twwenilem ſpecions Lewatle Golden or ſil- 
ver imagesof young men ſtood in ſeverall roomes of kings 
palaces and other great honſes, with rorches in their hands, 
for the uſe of the night. See Lrvrretins lib. 11.nerſ24. Ho- 
mer.Odyſſ. ne we; f- 100, and Atherrs lib. 4. Deippo = "Ho 
| Leones 
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Leones lapidet. Upon the rombes of dead men ther: 
vere very oft {cr up images of Lions in ſtone. Hercwles loſt 
one of his fingers when he fought with the Nemzan Lion. 
Wherefore at tLacedzmon,over the place where his finger 
was buried, a Lion of ſtone wasſet for ateſtimony of -Her- 
cates his ttrength, And it grewafterwards acuſtom, ro ſer 
ſuchlions alſo upon the graves of other men. See Photius *. 
As1t may then very well be, that this hath been for awhile 
the practiſe ofold rimes, ſo do we more often finde, Thar 
the Ancients moſt commonly eretedſach images upon the / 
monuments of dead men, by which their maner of life, and 
courſe of {tadies might be underſtood. 

Upon Sardanrapalns is grave there was erected the ſta- 
cue of Sardawapatus bhimlelte, clapping his hands rogether 
after their manner that rake great joy in any thing. Thein- 
ſcription was, Sard anapalus the ſon of Anacyndaraxa, buzlt 
Anchialus 2d Tarſns i» one day. But thou my friend, eate. 
drinke, play, ſeeing all other Fes things are not (0 much 
worth. Signifyins therejoycing royle made by ſuch aclap- 
ping of hands. See Arrianns, lib. TE. de Expedit. AleXandr; 
marni. 

The Corinthians ſer upon Diogenes Cynicus his grave 4 
DogofParian marble. See Laertins,lib.vii, The firſt 4- 
fricazus appointed, that rhe ſtatue of 2. Ennins ſhould bee 
put upon his monument ; defirons ro joyne his ſo much re- 
nownedname with the name ofthe Poer. Sec Pliny, li.vi7. 
; Nat.hift. cap.3Zo. The Syraculians ſet npon Archimedes 
his rombe a Sphere with a Cylinder. See Twly 1zb.v. Tſe. 


Queſt. The Longobards in later ages had this cuſtome;it 


any one diedin the wars,or any other manner of death, his 
Kinſemen did ſticke among the ſepulchresa pearch in the 


ground.,putting upon it a wooden pigeon, the which was . 


earned 
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turned towards their beloved friend, that by thismeanes it 


mighr be knowne where he did reſt. Sce Pauins Diaconts 
lib.v. de geſtis Longobard. cap 34. 

Locorum ſacrorum profanatio. The Gentiles were wont 
ro ſetup ſome of their ſtatues in holy places, to make the 
Chriſtians leave the veneration of ſuch places,as being now 
profaned by their idols : this was practiſed by Antroches : 
fee Marhab. lib. TT, cap. 6. Caligala did the fame : fee 0r0- 


ſtus lib. vih, cap. 5. From the time of Hadrian the Emperonr, 


70 the times of Conſtantin, ſazthS. Jerome *, very meere one 
handred and fourſcore yeares, there hath been an image of Jupi- 
ter ſet up and worſhipped by the Heathens in the place of the Re- 


ſurretion, and another marble ftatue of Venus xpor the recke 
of the croſſe:the authors of perſecution weening that they ſhould 


leſſen in ns the failh of the Croſſe and Reſurredion, if they had 
defiled the holy places Ly their idols. 

Maznducis was an image that went anciently in the ſolem- 
nitie of a pompous ſhew among other ridiculous and terri- 
ble images; it had huge jawes, and ir did gape fearefully, 
making a foule noiſe with his teeth : ſec Feſtus Pompeins. 

Mazes,alittle image mentionedby $7425, where he doth 
deſcribe the manner of playing at Cottabas. 

Marſyas, a miniſter of Lber pater, 1a ſigne of the ibertie 
of ſuch Cinies as have his ſtatue 1n their market-places ; he 
i{hewethby his hand lifted up.,chat the Citie doth want no- 


_ thing, ſayth Serv7#s upon I V #72. verſe. 58. So ſayth hea- 


zamme upon III ##.verſ. 20, all Ciries in the times of our 
anceſtours were ſtipendiarie. or confederate, or free : the 
tree cities had w{tatue of Marſzas publikely ſer up, who was 
in the proteCtion of Liber pater, unto whom they did facri- 
tice for their libertie. 


Newroſpaſta,were puppets that by the meansof ſome hid- 
den 
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den ſtrings could move every joint with a handſome and 
gracetull comelinefſe. See 4-i/toteles de minndo,as it is inter- 
preted by Aputeins. Asallo Herodotus in Enterpe, Xenophore 
71 Sympoſio. 
Oppidorumceptorumzimaginues. The images of conque= 
.redcities were carried about i the ſhewes made by them 
that did triumph : thefe mages were ſometimes of ſilver. 
Sec 0wvid.lib. IT de Porto,Eleg.1 . Sometimes of ivory. Sec 
the ſame 0249.17b.1IT. de Porto, Eleg.q. Sometimes alſo of 
wood. Sec ©xirtil. 1ib.vz.0rat. Inſtit. cap. 3. where it is 
reported, Thar Chry/ippxs, when he had ſeen filyer cities ca- 
ried abour in Ceſar his triumph, and ſaw ſome few dayes 
after woodden ones carried about in Fabins Miximus his 
criuunph,athrmed theſe woodden cities to be nothing elſe 
bur the caſes of Ceſar his ſilver ones. 
Oraculum quercuum Dodonearum. The Oracle of the 

Dodonzan Okes is famous for the harmonicall ringing of 
braſſe,ſtirred by a ſtarue. Sce Suzdas,where he ſpeaketh of 


Dodopd. | 


Oſcilla, were little bables to pliy withall ; containing ſome 
fourteen Geometrical fignres at the moſt, faith Anſonins*;and 
' by the conching of theſe joints together , thouſand ſeveral 
' {orts of ſhapes are reſembled « an Elephant, a wilde Boore,a fly- 
ing Gooſe, a Mirmillo fraking downe in his armour , a Huntſ- 
man, a barking Dog, a Tower alſo, 2 Tankard, and aninſmite 
number of other figures , more cunninely varied by one than a= 
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tons nuptialt,. 


other : ſo that the ſleteht uſed by the satfull is miraculous; 


' aud the beſt endeavor of the unskilfull 3s ridiculous. See what 
Foſ.Scaliger hath obſerved upon Auſonirs. 

Palsſire. The wreſtling places were adorned with the 
 ſtcrues of grear champions. See Pliny,lib.XXXv cap 2. 


Puladia were woodGimages on the forpart of the ſhip con 
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ſeerared 10 Pallas. They mac 1 very r mM chot theſe mages 
WHEN they meant ro go to fea. Sec Sr7yugs ; 48 aliQ Schol. ret, 
in Acliarmenſes Al ſtophanss: 

Pataici were lizeewiſe little images like Pygmzxes. Theſe 
were alſo by the Phoenicians ſet upon rhe forepart of their 
ſhips. Herodoins, lib ITI,Hiſt. Heſp- irs Suidas. 

_ Penates were a certaine kinde of houſhold gods. See Sex- 
wins,ad ver{ 12 &* 143.1ibri3. Ancid. The bowfhold gods. 
ſaich Cornutns,* we made in the habit of Cinctus Gabinus, 
their gowne beting throwne oner their left ſhos: der, with their 
rreht ſhoulder bare. 

Portis urbium adſtabant Patue. There were moſt com- _ 
monly ſome ſtatues erected neere the city gares. Ambra- 
cia erected two braſen ſtatues of men before the city gates, faith 

VarroJib.iv.de i, Cedreans doth alſo witnefle, Thar be- 
fore rhe publique gare of Egefſa there was a ſtatue conſe- 
crared,ſtanding ſomewhat high, which wasto be adored by 
all them that went in or ont. In thetime of Apollonzns 4 | 
anews allo, a golden ſtatue of the king was expoſed unto 
rhemthatmeanrtocomein arthe cates of Babylon:neither 
might any one enter the city, unlefſe he had firſt adored ir 
after the Perſian manner. See Poloftr.tib. I, de vita Apollo- 
734,Cap-19. 

Proſopoutta mn the Attick language was called a braſen 
veſſell, having abour the mouth ſeverall faces of Lions and 
Oxen ; from whence it drew the name : Heſpchins. Jul.Pol- 
Inx 0n0madſt. lib. TT. Sodoth the fant Pollxax allo teach Us 
in the ſame place, that antiently a maker of theſe kinde ot 
veſſcls was called Poſt opopotos,atace-makKer. 

Satyrica figna. The images of Saryrs were as well ſet up 
mn gardens, to keepe them from Theeves, as rhe image of 
P 5apus.Sec Pliny,tib. 1 ag: Att 4+ Asfor the Lamp- 
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ſacene god Przapws, it needs nolongrelation what ulcthey 
made of him, lecing all antient Authors are too full of it. 

Sceletus. In the Fgyptian feaſts there was moſt com- 
monly carried about the image ofa dead man, high one cu- 
bir or ſometin:es two cubits. See Herodatus Hb. IT.hiſt.Plu- 
tarch in Sympoſio ſeptem ſap. Tzetes Cliliad TIE. hift.g2, Al- 
chough Lxciaz* taith, Thar he hath ſeenc true dead bodies 
brought) 1n the banquet. after they had bin ſeaſoned a good 
whitcand dried up. 

Sreptrurm Babyloniorum. Every one of the Babylonians 
carried a Scepter, having upon the topan apple, a Role, a 
Lilly an Xgle,or any ſuch like thing : tor they might not 
carry a ſcepter, bur that it was to have ſuch a mark. See He- 
rodotms,lib Ihiſtor. 

The Ivory Sceprer of the Roman Conſuls had allo an 
/Egle uponthe top of it. See Juvenal, Satyra X . 0.4.3. As 
allo Aurel. Prudentias,iu Romano Martyre. 

Sela curtis had images of iyory ingraven in it.See Ovid 
lib.zv,de Poyto,Eleg.g,verſe22. 

S;ftrum was an inſtrument uſed by the Xgyprtians in the 
ſacrifices of ſe, having upon the top a car with the head of 
a man,and underneath the face of fs or Nephtys. See Plu- 
tarch, de 1 (ide & Oferide. Strabe,tib. xvii,Geograph. 

Stabula: St.bles were adorned with the | Image of Fpond: 
See Apuleins,lib. TIT, Metamorph. 

Tabernaculuns Alcxandri 424i. The tent of Alexazder 
the Great was ſapported by ſome {tatues. See P/zzy, [zb. 
XXXFO,CAP. of 

Termini,or bound-ſtones, lignihed diuers dns aca 
ding to the ſeveral tigures ingraven upon them. The bound 
ſtone when it hath theclaw of a Wolfe cn araved,l1 jonifieth 


aftrange rrce. The bonnd-ſtone when ir hath a Beares 
Fs claw 
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claw engraved,ſignificth a Grove. The bound-ſtone when 


ithath a cloven footed fhigure ingraved,(1gnificth that there 
154 water ſpring iſſuing forth from underneath the ſtone. 
The bound-ſtone when ir hath a Calfs head engraven, (ig- 
mticth that the waters come forth out of rwo mountaines; 
as allo that the plough-men of the next villages were wonr 
co ſacrifice upon that ſtone. The bound-ſtone when ut 
hath an horſes hoofe cngraved,fignifieth a race-marke, and 
ſenderh us toa fountaine. Vide auFores vert. de Limitib. a= 
grorum. 

Tritones £rei.Antiently on the tops of therr higheſt row- 
ers they ſer Tritons made of brafſe,as now thinne plates of 
Latren or Copper framed in the ſhape of a Cocke, and pla- 
ced on the tops of ſteeples,doe ſhew the winds. Some were 
pleaſed to confine the windes within the number of foure, ſaith 


4 Lib.1.ca.6 Vitruvius; * from the Sun-riſivg in the AquinoFtal,the Eaſt: 


from the mid-day,the South : from the Sun-ſetting in the #- 
quinoFiall the Weſt : from the North, the North winde. But 
thoſe that have male more diligent ſearch , have delivered 
them to be ezght. Andronicus Cyrrheſtes moſt eſpecially,vho 
for example and proofe thereof, raiſedat Athens « Tower of 
marbl: eight ſquare : and he made in each flat ſide of the ſame. 
the image of each wind diretly oppoſit to the poixt from whence 
it blew,and oz the top of the ſaid marble tower bee made aſhort 
Pike,and ſet thereon a Triton of braſſe vith the right hand hol- 
ding forth a three toothed rod, ſoframed, that it was carried a- 
bout by the winde,and ever ſtood direFHy againſt the blaſt, and 
held out the rod pointing at the wind that blew, over the Image 
of the ſame. There are therefore placed betweene the Eaſt and 


South, at the Sunne riſing in the Winter ſeaſon, the South-Eaſt 
' winde « betweene the South and Weſt at the ſunne ſetting, 
in the Winter ſeaſon,the South-Weſt winde : betweene the Weſt 


ant 
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and North, i he North-Weſt wind : betweegx the North and E afe, 


the North- Eaft wind. _ 

Vellus aureurz. That honourable badge of the golden 
fleece, firſt inſtituted by Phz/zp Duke of Burgondle,ſecond 
of that name.is wont with much earneſtneſle to bee deſired 
and ſought by the nobleſt Peers of amoſt flouriſhing king- 
dome : even as long lince the Flowre of Greece with Jaſon 
their leader,underwent great labours and dangers,in hope 
to pofieſſe that Fleece: although,as it evidently appeareth, 
this later fleece caſt or graven by Goldſmiths art, is far dif- 
fcrent from the former, which that daring Youth caried a- 
way {rom Colchos: for that golden fleece is thought to 
have been nothing elſe bur a booke written in parchment, 
teaching how by the helpe of Chymicall art gold is to bee 
made, See Sidas in ſeverall places. Fhſtathins allo ad verſ. 
689 Dionyſri de ſit orbis, where Charax amoſt antient Au- 
thor of this opinion 15 alledged. Ir ſeemeth thereforethat 
the Anrients not withour reaſon derived the deſcent of 


Z#t«s fromthe Sunne, the onely nouriſher and fountaine 


of mettal-breeding heate. Dzogenes alſo in Stobans * Wit « Gp. Ye 
nefſeth Medes to hive been not a forcereſſe,but a woman of Aſjid«itate, 


knowne wiſedome, who with laborious exerciſes hardned 
ſoft and efeeminate men, and as it were with boiling reſto- 
red them to the vigor of their former youth. Palephatys 
addeth, That ſhe had ſingular s&1ll in colonring.of hair,and 
tharby 2 certaine decoction found our by. her, ſhewas vont 
tocure the infirmiries of many by the benefit of this hot 
bath. See Palephatus de Fabuloſts narrationibrs. 
Vertximmns Was a god that did turne himfelfe into all 
ſhapes. See Propertzrs, 13b.iv,Eleg. 2. His ſtatues were ere- 
ted in many ſeverall places of the city of Romre,and almoſt 
in every municipall rowne of Iraly ; his countenance was 


madc 
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matic uncercaine, and he turned himſelte into the thape of 
diversgods , according ro the diverlitie of the habit that 
was pur upon him. See/Acroz 72 Horat. lib TI. Sat.7. 
V-ritatis ſrmulachrum. 'The Xgyprian prieſts had the 
1nage of Truth cur in a prerious tone, hanging abour 
their neck. See ©1744 1b. x7iv,marhiſt.cap. 3 4.and Diodo- 
rus Sicalus lib. l. Compare thele places with the ſacred hi- 
{tory. Butoblerve here in the meane time, that #/iaz and 
Pzodorus,m (tead of what we have cranſlared, an Image of 
Truth, aſe aword fi onifying a ſtarne of T -uth. Sodoth 1j- 
3) likewiſe {peake after the ſame manner when hee ſaith, * 


'-* Men alſo he's FO carry Harpocrates , and the ft atues of ol ber 


4.gyplian gods on their fingers. SEEMS then it could nor be, 

that ſtaruesſhould hang about their neckes, and that they 
ſhould weare ſtatueson their tingers, WCce do perceive v} 

this confuſion of names, thar there was bur ſmall difference 


madeberween the art of graving and ſtatuary ; and we may 


pon this occaſion very well digreſſe alittle. to the confide- 
ration of fuch things as WEre engraven. 

d 12. Thingsengraven were of ſeverall ſorts: 

palihews calatus, an engraved Belt. 0Ov2d. IX, Metar. 
oerſ 189. 

Ceres militum. The hilts of ſouldiers ſwords are engra- 
ved with ſilver. ivory becing ſet light by : ſayth P/7zy, 176. 
XXXx11, cap.12. Theſens eſcaped preſent death by his en- 
graved ivory hilt. See 09ig,/zb. vii Metam. vyrſ. 422. Pate 


| {anias his ſword, famous for the waggon with foure horſes 


It had engraved in the hilt, was fatall unto Phz/;p the King 
of M:cedonia. See Flian,/ib.ITT, war t iſt-cap. 45.and Va- 


ter Max.lib.I,cap.8,ex ext.9. 


Carruce, Carts engraved. See Pliny lib.oxcx351, cap.11: 


Gryftalla. Some Cryſtall hath a flaw in it hike unto a 
breach Bi 
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breach;which is hid by the artificers when they do.engrave 
{ſomething upon the Cryſtall. See Ply, {ib. XXXVII, 
Ca4Pp.2. 


colours, graved and carved in diuers fhapes. Juvexal, Saty- 
|74 Vi,verſ.69. 

Eſſeda Britamna, an engraved chariot uſed by the ancient 
Brittonsin their wars. Propert./;b.TL,Eleg.1. 

Fignlina vaſacelata, earthen veſſels with ſome engra- 
vingsupon it. Sec Martz#al,/ib.iv, Epigr.4.6.Cotys the king 
being by nature cholericke, and very much given to cha- 
ſtiſe them ſeverely, that did comnut ſome offences in their 
_ ordinary kinde of ſervice: when aſtranger brought unto 
him thinneand brittle earthen veſſels, but neatly wrought 
with ſome carved and turned works, herewarded the ſtran- 
ger,and brake all the veſjels, Leſt,ſaid he,I ſhonld in an an- 
ory famepuniſh them roo ſeverely,that might breake them 
unawares. . See Plutarch, Apopht. Regnum &» Imperatorun. 

Galez celate, braſen head-picces engraved with Corin- 
thian worke,arc mentioned by Tr//y,1;b.iv.inVerrem. SO 
doth Javeralailo ſpeakeofan engraved helmet, Satyr2 x7. 
werſ. 103. | 

Hydrie calate, great water-pots engraved with Corin- 
thian worke,are mentioned by Tally,4ib.iv,in Verrem. 

Lesbium was a kinde of engraved veſſel mvent-d by the 
Leſbians. Sce Feſtns Pomp. 

Panys calature, the engravings of bread. See P/;xy, Hb. 
XZX,CAP. 4+ 

Scutacelata, engraved ſhields. 1t was an ordinary thing 
3 the times of the Trojan war, ſfayth Pliny, * that the ſhields 
" ſhould containe images. The originall of this cuſtome did pro- 
ceed ont of a vertuons occaſron, that namely the owners image 


hy, 


Cue ſeementatea cradle inlayd with wood of ſeverall 
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ſhould be expreſſed 3# every one his ſhield. T he Carthaginians 


made both the ſhields and the images of gold,briuging them in- 
to their campe. So that their campe being takev, Q_ Martius 
the revenger of the SCipio's 2 Spaine, found ſuch a one 5 and 
that ſhizld was faſtned over the gate of the Capitoline Tempye, 
till the friſt burzing of the Capitol. achilles his ſhield is deſcri- 
bed by Homer, lliad 2.verſ. 474 E* ſegu. Secallo the yon- 
cer Philoſtratus,in Pyrrho. AXpeas his thield is deſcribed by 
Virgil lib.viis, need. Steſichorus and Euphoriontelate,that 


 Uhſſes carried the image of a dolphin in his ſhield. See 


Tzetzes in Lycophronis Caſſandram. Alcibiades d1d ever 
ſtudy ro ſceme faire, bur moſt of all when heled an Army: 
ſo was he then woont to have a ſhield made of ivory and 
gold, and he had in it the enligne of Crpi4 embracing rhe 
Lightning. See Plutarch,zn Alcibiade - and Athengus, 176. 
x77 Deipnoſophiſt.cap.y9. The ſhield of Creaexs.,cngraved 
with a moſt wonderfull art, is deſcribed by $7.1tius Papinzns, 
lib.ix,Thebaid verſ.333. Nilexs vainely boaſting himſelt 
to 1ſſue forth from the Nile, had the ſeven mouths of that 
noble river engraven upon his ſhield, partly of gold, partly 
of {i[ver.. See 0v#4,lib.v,Metamorph. verſ. 187, Scevola, 
mentioned by Sz/zxs 1talicus, lib.vzii, had the image of his 
relolure fore-tfather © A/utins Scevola engraved upon his 
{hicld. The ſame S2/7ys, 1b. xw73, relateth, that the ſhield 
of Scepro Africans had the-images of his father and hisun- 
cle engraved upon 1t. 
'ehicula c#lata, to fayth 9. Cartins, lib. TIT, cap. . that 
there did follow the camp of Darizs, ten waggons engra- 
ved with a greatdeale of gold and f1lver. 
Vitrum celatum. Of the engraving of glafle are theſc 
words of Pli.lib.x:xxxv7i,c.26.ſome glaſſe is faſhioned byblow- 
ing, ſome is turned, ſome is ingraved aftcr the maz'r of ſilver. 
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$ 13. After aſufficient relationofmany workes of Arr, 
wee may not forpet here the ſ:yerall coines of money, a 
thing moſt neediull for the commerce of Nations. And 
what 15 money, | pray you, but f/ver cut i ſmall faces and 
titles, as Fuveral (peaketh Satyri xiv, verſ.291. Thoſe thar 
know how todiſcerne rhe ſeverall forts of coines judicioul- 
ly, finde a wondcrtull difference between the monies coi- 
ned inthe times whentheſe Artsof imitation did flouriſh, 
and when they were neglected : and they doe efteeme it 4 
moſt eaſie thing to knowby the money, what forwardnefſe 
or backwardnefſe of Art there was in the times that money 
was coined. But among many molt accurat ſorts of coine 
anciently famous, the Cyzicexz tateres were molt of all re- 
nowned,as being well ſtamped : they had a womans faceon 
the one lide, and rhe fore-parc of a Lion on the other fide: 
ſee Heſychins and Snidas; as allo Zenobins and Diogenianus 
parmiographers. 

| $ 14. Thar the moſt ancient Hebrewes have had the 
uſe of ſealing: rings, is prooved by the ring J#4a gave unto 
Thamar for apledge rill he ſhould performe his promile : 
ſce Geneſe xxxvii. So doe we likewiſe read Exod.xxxix, 6. 
that among other ornaments of the Prieſt, they wrought 
onyx ſtones encloſed in ouches of gold. graven as ſignets 
are graven, with the names of the children of T/7ae/. The 
Grecians ſeeme to have attained agrear deale later to the 
knowledge of ſealing-rings:and thar, either for ignorance, 
asnot knowing how tograve ſtones; or elſe, becauſe they 
did reſpe& gemmes more then to mangle them with cut- 


ting. Their ignoranceis dereCted by Heſp:hins, Theophraſt. - 


hiſt. plant. 1ib.v, cap. 1. Tzetzes adwerſum 5083 Lycophrozis 
Caſſandre ; for theſe authors doe teach us, that the moſt an- 


cient among them, for want of other means, were wont to 
Aa feal- 
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x 144.5544, feale with worm-enten pieces of wood : ſo doth Plirje * al- 


ſo witneſlc that the greateſt part of the Nations that were 
under the Romane Empire hadnot yer in his age the uſe of 
rings; and the Eafterne Countries or Figypt doe not get ſrgne, 
ſayth he, being contented with bare letters. Their venerati- 
on is mentioned by the ſame ?/z2ze1n the preface of his 27 
booke., where he fayth that they did thinke itunlawfull to 
violate gemies : and afterwards in the fifth chapter of the 
ſayd booke, where he doth fpeake of Smaradps, they are for 
tbe moſt part hollow, ſayth he, as to gather the ſight ; wherefore 
they are ſpared by the decree of men, it being forbidden that they 


Told be cut. Herodotus * forall this relateth that the fa- 
 mous ſealing-ring of Polzcrates was a Smaradge graven by 


Theodorns $4m1ins, quite contrary to the opmion of PIiz7ze 
[;b. Xx&V13, cap. 1. Butof this, God willing, more at large 
in our Catalogueof Artificers, 
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505% He uſe of theſe Arts therefore extending it 
| J) ſelfe generally to all employments both in 

$92 warre and peace, it may not ſeeme ſtrange 
z) (ak F thatall forts of men did honour them very 
= much, andthat the fpirits of the Artificers 
likewiſe fading themſelves ſo much honoured for their 
Art, did {till endeavour toencreaſe this enjoyed favour by 
daily advancing theſe highly eſteemed Arts. Indrſtrie 3s fed 
by glorie, ſayth Saluſt. orat. 2. de Rep.brdinandi * ns many as 
are led by the hope ef glory and fame,are wonderfully taken with 
the praiſe aud approbation proceeding from the inferior ſort of 
met 
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1121 2n alſo, fayth they ounger Plante 1b. IV, epiſt, 1.2. Honour 
Þ tHoth nouriſh arts, tayth Twllie *, andwee are all drawne by *© Cie 1 mitt 
: glory to take paines;, ſo are alſo ſuch things ever neelefded, as a ” G FT 
| arelitile regarded inthe opinionof men. All things certainly | f us 
doe ſo much ſtand apon this reward, thar Picture alſo © 
| (though thee doth poſſcle a great deale of pleaſure and 
\ | contentmentin herowne ſelte) is very much encouraged 
| by the preſent tfruir of praiſe and opinion : for what elſe 
| meantC. Fabiusa molt noble Romanes fayth Val. Maxim *, * Lib, VIII. 
| who when be had painted the walls of the temple of Salus, before caÞ, 14+ CX 
| @92:z4icated 3 C. Junius Bubulcus, he ſet his owne name toits ©: 
| <5 #f aconſular, ſacerdotall, ind eektal familie ſtood y:t 
it want of this ornament : following bereia the example of 
» | _ Phydas, nho ſo placed his owne image 71 tht ſhield of Miner- 
| va that it could not be taken away, without d3ſſolving thewhole 
jeywtm e of the worke. ©uzntilian theretore layth very well ®, 
| 2c ave ull depend uponpraiſe, thinking i! to be the mtermoſt 
| endofonurlebour. Sauros and Batrachos may lerve for an ex- 
ample, who being Lacedzmonians by nation, wade temples 


N Lib, IV, 0 
rat. 1-ſtit, 
Caþ., Zo 


within the porches of Octavia, ſayth Plinie * \ ſome hold alſs * Lib.xx%vi, 


that being verywealthy they built them on their owne charges, 11. hiſt, 
| +oping for the honwonwrof aniuſcription ; which being denied ©*Þ: Je 
| them, they found meanes to ſteale it another way : for on the 
| lower Sqnares of the pillars axe yet engraved a lizard and a 
frogge, by which their names are frenifred. The ſame Plinie al= 
| fo had gO0Gd reaſon'to ſay in another place *, PIFyre way a * Lib. xexy, 
| moble Artin ancient times, when it was ſonght for by Kings and ©: 1+ 
; || Nations. And Platarch doth ſhew at the firſt begmning of = 
/ | his S&ondbooke of Alexander his vertiie or forrie, that 
| intherimesofthispreat King therewas ſogreat an encreaſe. 
| of Arts and Attificers, becanſe the rarewitres of excellent 


e | Artilicers foreſaw that they-corld: not want the favourable 
j Aa2 | eſtima- 
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eitimation of fuch a Judge, if they did any thing worth his 
f1gtir, 
wy 2. Fhatgreat and eminent menin ancient times were 
very ſkiltull m thele Arts,may be gathered our of chat love | 
«5. reſpect the Artiticers enjoyed. 1 7s by a naturall wice 
erafied and roo1'd in the brefts of men, that juch as doe not un- 
derſtand the Arts, doenot admire the Artificers, ſayth $ideni- 
us Apollinaris liv. v,epiſt. 10. Veriues are obſcured by reaſon 
of the ignorance of Art, tayth Vitruvins in proemiolibriTer- 
tir. Secing then that nr Artificersthinke rhem(clves 
 robeplacedupon a Thea er, where nothing heateth their 
forward ſpirits ſo much as he aſtontſhed acclamations and 
applauſes of all ſorts of men, it was no wonder that many 
did cxcell inthoſe times when Kings with their Peeres re- 
ſortedro the ſhops of Painters, kindling in the hearts of the 
. _ Arrificersan unſpeakable deiire ro have this glory ſtill con- 
tinued and encreaſed. ; Demetrivs ſurnamed Poliorcetes , 
whileſt he was at the ſ1ege of Ahodes, did not ſtick tocome 
to Protogezes, Who was then bulie with the picture of Faly- 
Ic us, and leaving the hope of his vidory, he beheld the oh i 
in the midſt of hoſtill weapons aud batterings of the wall, as 
Plinieſpeaketh, /ib. xxxw, cap. 10. ſee that copious Au- 
thor vimſelfe The great monarch Alexander came likewiſe 
to 4pelles his ſhop, very often accompanied with a good 
many Princes : and although it was the greateſt honour 
mans heart could wiſb, that the monarch of the world; 
whoſe judgement was eſteemed to be the judgement of the 
world, ſhould expreſſe his favour after ſoloving and fami- 
ſiar amanner; yet hath this magnanimons King foundano- 
ther way, to grace the Artificer a great deale more : for 
* Lib.xxx 1, hen he bad commanded, fayth Plinie *, that Campaſpe.; oe 
cap, 20.  # 1 his moſt beloved Conc whine, 78 regard of her wonderful 
EE beantie, 
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beautie, ſhould be painted naked by Apelles ; he gave her unto 
Apelles, whex he perceived him to be as deepe intaugled in the 
love of the woman as he found himbſelfe to be : great was his 
minde, and yet was the conquering of 1.35 owne luſt greater : 
 Pherefore hath he likewiſe been as much eſteemed for this deed, 
as for any other vi@orie ; ſeeing be overcame himſelfe 11s this. 
Neither did he gave his bed onely to the Artificer,but his affeai- 
or alſo : not ſo much as ſuffering himſelfe to be moved with the 
7eſpelt of his beloved, bat rather giving way that fſheewho had 
beene a Kines concubine, ſhould now be the concubine of a Pain- 
ter. Ont of thelike reſpect of Art came it to paſle, thar 2he 
ſame King, to leave atruer image unto poſteritie, would not 
have his image by many Artificers promiſcuoxſly defiled :, 1a- 
king @ proclamction thorough all his Dominions, that uo bodic 
ſhould anadviſedlyandertake to expreſſe his image in braſſe,i1 
colours, or. in any engraved worke ; but that Polycletus aloxe 
fhould caſte him in braſſe, Apelles alone ſhould paint him in 
colours, Pyrgoteles aloxe ſhould engrave him © beſides theſe 
three, who were moſt famous for their workmanſhip, if any one 
was fonnd any where to medadle with the ſacred image of the 
King,he ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed for his ſacrilegious attempt. 
The feare therefore of this edit brought to paſſe, that Alexan- 
der his image was everywhere the prime image ; aud that in all 
ſtatues, pictures, and engravings therewas to be ſeene the ſame 
©igour of a moſt vehement warrier, the ſame markes of the 
greateſt dignitie the ſame livelineſſe of his fre(h youth,the ſame 
grace of his high forehead. Apuleins in Floridjs. Obterve here 
by the way, that Horace nameth Ly/eppas in ſtead of Polycle- 
tus : (ce him (7b. 17, Epiſt. 1. = 
$3, As wee ſee inthe former relation how much Artifi- 
cers.were countenanced in olde times, ſo doe we likewiſe 


underſtand the great eſteem they were-in by the highrates 
| AS%3 their 
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their workes were prited at. Itis knowne that a picture of 
Bularchys the Painter was valued at the weight of it in gold 
by Cardarles King of Lydia: ſo much was the Art even in 
ti.ole times eſteemed, P/7p. (ib. xxXv, cap. &. Ariſtides the 
Thebane painted a batrell tought with the Perlians, waere- 
in were an hundred figures, and he agreed wich Myxaſorr 
thetyrant of the Eleatenies to receive ten minas for every 
iigure. He was ſo powerfull in his Art, that King A7ra/zs 1s 
reported to have bought one of his pictures for an hundred 
calents ; Plinie xxXxv, 10. Polycletus made Diadamenon ten- 
derly you:hfull, which was tamous for theprice of anhun- 
dred talents; P/inie xxxiv, 8. WhenL. Mammixs law that 
Attalus the King bought out of the prey of Corinth one 
picce done by Ar:tzdes tor [ix thouſand ſeſt-orces, he could 
not but wonder at the price ; wherefore ſuſpeCcting that 


there was ſome unknowne vertuein thar picture, he called 


it backe, not withour great comylaints of A#talav, Plmie 
XXXV, 4. Apelles having painred Alexander the great in the 
temple of Dana Epheſta,holding athunderbolrin his hand, 
at the price of twentic talents of gold. the reward of his 
workmanthip was given him in golden coin by meafurenot 
by number; Pl4/nzexxxv, 10. Lucullus agreed with A rceſe- 
L145 a worker in clay tomake him an image of Fehicitie for 


Xx11111 ſeſterces :the death of both hindered the worke. And 


when 0Faviys a Romane kmghtwould make a fine drink- 


ing-cup, Arceſilaxs had a talentof him for making a pattern 


of plaiſter-worke. Pl;7ie xxxv. 1.2. Maſon the tyrant gave 
unto Aſclepzodorns for the images of twelve Gods three 


hundred minas a piece : the ſame Mzaſoz gave alſo unto 


Theomneſtus an hundred minas for the picture of every one 
of the Worthics painted by him. P12zze xxxv,10. Hortenſtas 
the orator bought Cyd#as his Argonaurs for xln1y ſeſterces, 
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and made a chappell for this picture in his Taſculan coun- 
rry-honſe ; Plzxie XXXV, 11. Timomachns Byzantins in the 
times of Ceſar liefator made for him the pictures of Ajax 
and Medea; Ceſarpayed fourſcore talentsfor thern, ſerting 
 themup in ; the temple of Yeaws-gerctrix. Plin. xxxv., 11. 
In the mention of Statuesthere 1s one neere the Roftzathat 
may not be forgotten, although the author of it be nor 
knowne:the Statue of Herewles cloathed in an Flean habir: 
he hath alowring countenance, and feemeth ro feele his laft 
agcnie 1n his coat. That this Statue was judged to be worth 
a great deale of ſtrife, may be gathered onr of the threeti- 
tlesir ſheweth : the firſt 1s, that 1t was L.Lxcullns the genc- 
rall his booty taken from the enemies : the ſecond 1s, that 
Lucwllns hisfonnea pupil did dedicate it by the decree of 
the Senate : the third 1s, that T. Septiim7us Sabinys,when he 
was dilis curulis, reſtored 1t to thepublike one ofa privat 
poſleflion ; PI7#. xxxiv, 8. M. Agrippa, though he was a man 
that might ſeme to bemore oven toruſticitie then to ſich 
kindeof delicacies, yet did he buy fromthe inhabitants of 
Cyzicns two pictures of Ajax and4/erns for twelve thon- 
fand ſeſterces. Pl;z.xxxv, 4. Tiberins the Emperour was ta- 
ken very much with Parrhaſms his Archigallus, and kept 
this picture, valued LX ſeſterces, in his bed-chamber. Plin. 
XXXV, 10. It isreported that hundred talents of the tribute 
en joyned were abated to the inhabitantsof Coos, to make 
them willing to part with thepicture of YVexns anadjomene. 
Strabo lib. XIV. Geogr. Nicomedes the King would have 
bought Praxiteles his Pens of the Gnidians, offering for it 
to pay all their dehrs, which did amount to a grearfumme 
ofmoney : but they choſe rather to endure any extremitie, 


then to part with ſuch a rare piece ofworke: neither was it 


withour cauſe that the Gn1dians did ſhew themſelves fo re- 
ſolute, 


8; 
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ſolute, {.eing Praxiteles made Gnidxs renowned by this 
piece of worke, 2/4nze Xxxvi, 5. Lyſpppes made the ſtatue 
of onerubbing of timſelfe, which Marcrs Agrippa dedica- 
red and ſet up before the entrance into his bathes. Tzberins 
the Emperour was fo much taken with this ſtatue, that, ak 
though in the beginning of his raigne he had his affeCtions 
* in hispower, he could not long command himſelte in this, 
bur rooke it away and ſer 1t up in hisbed-chamber, placing 
anorher in the roome of it, which the peopleof Rome took 
ſo hainouſly, rhar in the publike theaters with one voice 
they often and with much umportumtie requued it might 
be reſtored; never ceaſing till the Emperour, though much 
againſt his will, cauſed it to be ſerup in the former plate a- 
gaine. Plinfe xxx1Vv, 8. Our age ſaw in thechancell of Juns 
in the Capicoll a dogge of brafle licking the hinder parrsof 
ſwine: the ſingular miracle and neere reſemblance unto 
truth of which ſtatue 15not onely underſtood in that it was 
dedicated there, butby anew kinde of ſuretiſhip taken for 
it ali/o; for itbeing valued at ſo high arare, that no ſamme 
_ of money wasthought ſuthciently anſwerable for the loſſe 
-of it, it was reſolved by publicke advice, that thoſe which 
undertooke the cuſtodie of it, ſhould binde cheir owne bo+- 
dies for the performance of their undertakings. P/zz.xxxiv, 
7. It is much queſtioned who werethemakersof 0/y7prs, 
Pan,Chiron,and Achilles,which are ſet up inaplace knowne 
by the name of Septa ; much the more, becauſe fame hath 
delivered them worthy to be anſwered with the lives of 
them that undertook their keeping.P/;nzexxxvi,5. The ex- 
ample of C/eſis made famous by the 1njurie done to Queene 
$tratonice 1s very remarkable : for much diſdaining the 
ſlender entertainment he received from her, hepainted her 
1m the wanton embracements of a fiſher-man the Queene 
was 
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was ſayd to be 1n love withall ; and leaving this picture ex- 
poſed to the publike view un the haven of Epheſas, he rook 
{hipping and eſcaped away : the Queene, for the excellen- 
cy of the Art and rare expreſſion ot the perſons, would not 
ſuffer rhe piure to be removed ; {o beſtowing upon the 
art, though in aſubject molt contumelious and ſpighttall, 
the honor ſhe had denied tothe Artificer, Plane XxXV,I1. 
$ 4. It appeareth by all theſe examples what care great 
Kings and mightie Common-wealrhs tooke to cheriſh the 
brave ſpirits of excellent Artificersz and there was good 
cauſe for it; ſeeing it moſt ofallconcerneth thoſe that are 
vertuous, for the upholding of Arts invented, to make 
ſome difference betweenedeſerving and undelerving men. =] 
[hoſoever performeth deeds worthy of verſes, layth*Clandiar, . , Ts Pres 
> ibri Teri de . 
is alſo a lover of verſes : eyen ſo mult they needs love Sta- ,,, 15, <1; 
raes, who know themſelves worthy of that honour. The ..,.;. © 
Artificers themſelves did likewiſe reape great profit out of 
thisreſpe& the flower of the world gave them ; neither was 
irpoſſible they ſhould thinke meanly of themſelves, ſeeing 
| they couldnot but judgetheir Arts worth ſo much as they 
| ſaw them valued atby the matchleſſe moderators of earthly 
| things: having therefore once drunke in this perſwaſion, 
| they wereinſtantly poſſeſſed with the love ofa ſtrange mag- 
nanimitie. N7czas refuſed to ſell his picture called Necyzato 
King Aftales, who offered for it LX talents:but being him- 
 ſelfe very rich, choſerather to beſtow ir as a preſentupon 
: his Country. Plime xxxv, 11. Zerxs firit began to make 
preſents of his workes, ſaying that no price couid bean- 
{werableto their worth ; ſo he beſtowed Armen upon the 
inhabitants of Agrigentum, Pa# upon Archelars ; Plinte 
URXV, 9. Polygnotas paintedat Athens the porch called Poe- 
"ile freely;whereas Mycon did paint a part of it fora reward: 
P b no 
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no wonder then thar /'«/yezotus was of more eſteemeand 


aurnoritie: and the Amphidyancs, a pablike councell of 
Greece, beſtowed upon him lodgings rent=tree;Plne XxXv, 
9. Ir was ren diſcreetly done of theſe Artificers, that they 
would nor leflen the authoritie of their Art : ſeeing many 
thines loſe their worth for nothing ſo mu: hlayth Quintilian*. 
as that they may be pri ed at acertaine rate. 

$ 5- By the conſideration ofthe honour given to thcle 


Arts, the Artificers themſelves were admoniſhed to ute 


them with more reſpect, and being aſhamed rocontine Arts 
of 1o large extent within a narrow compaſle, they would 
not employ them in adorning the walls of private houſes 
for the delight ofparticular land-lords onely, nor of ſuch 
placesas could nor be defended from the danger of caſuall. 

fires. Protogenes was contented with a little cottage in his 
garden. In the plaiſterings of Apelles his houſe there was ne- 
wer any piFure to be ſeene * no body as yet tooke a pleaſure in 


. painting whole walls over © all their art was for Cities,apd the 
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Painter was a publike thing for the benefit of all Countries, 
layth Plinze xxxv, 10. There 3s extant 4 moſt magnificent 
and worthy ration of M.A grippa, ſayth the ſame Author *, 
concerning the publiſhing of all PiFures and Statues ,, which 
were better it had been done. then that they ſhould be baniſhed 
and confined to ſome private conntry-hoy j es, Theold Artih- 
cers therefore as they wouldnort have their workes ſmoo- 
thered up in ſome private corners, ſo were they very carc- 
tull in publiſhing them; and irprocceded out of this ſame 
vereration of the Arr, that the founders of painting and ca- 
tine, ſayth Plipie *. in ſcribed their accompliſhed workes, and 
/ url as can never ſatisfi our admiration, with ay uncertaine 
title,faying, Apellesfaciebat aut Polycletns; Apelles or Poly- 
cletus made #t : 10 make the world Hhinke that the Art was but 
begun 
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brews and le P unperfe &; that the Artifirer likewiſe by this 
means mieht looke for pardon, even as if ve ſhould have men- 
4d all, unteſſe he had been intercepied by an nntimely death. 
Sowas it then a cuſtome fu!l of modeſty, and it did ſhew inthe: 
2 wonder full veneration of theſe Arts, that they would have po- 
feeritie locke upon all their workes as if they were their laſt 
workes, and that the fatall houre had taken them away before 
they could make a full end. 1t is reported that there have been? 
but three pitures which were abſolutely inſcribed, Apelles te- 
cit, Apelles hatt. made it : whereby it dzd appeare that the au- 
thoy would have the Art above all things ſecured : and for this 
reaſon were all ſuch workes ſubje@ to agreat deale of exvie. 
Thar now they ſped well with that tender care they had of 
the credit of theſe Arts, i5 manifeſt out of the following 


| wordsof Pl;me, It is a very rare and moſt memorable thing, 


layth he *, that the laſt workes of Artificers and their unper= 
| fed piltures have been in greater admiration then the perfeG ; 
3s namely, Ariſtides his Iris, Nicomachus his Ty ndarides, 
 Timomachus h3s Medea | Apelles has Venus; ſeeing there are 
7 ſuch kinde of Pitures Jo be ſeene the remaining lincaments 
and the very thoughts of the Artificers : ſo doth our griefe alſo 
commend the worke unto us, whileſt we cannot but love and de 
| fire the hands which periſhed in the midſt of ſuch aworke. But 
| heremuſt we needs note by the way,that when the ancient 
Artificersare ſayd ro have been ſpurred on by the hope of 
glory, it ismeanc of the true and ſolid glory, and not ofa 
falſe and momenrany ſhadow of theſame. Many that moun- 
tebank-like onely brag of their A1t, miſtake themſelves 
herein very much ; for whileſt they doe by a prepoſterous 
ambition make haſte toartaine to rhemuch defired glory 


* Libs XX xV, 
c4Þ, Iis 


 andpraiſe, they doethinke themſelves very well if they can 


but make their pictures faire to the eye of unſkilfallſpecta- 
| BY2- tors. 
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tors, {crting forth as ma ihop whatſoever may trimme and 
garniſh their worke : 1t 15 their owne credit they ſeeke,and 
10t the credit of the Art. But Art oz the other ſide doth lawgh 
them to ſcorn tinut are ſo contumelions againſt her,layth ©ui- 
falianltib. X, tap. 7. And whileſt they would taine bring to 
paſſe that the upſkiltull ſhould rhinke chem {kilfull, the ſkil- 
tnil doc in the meane time hind them to be altogethir un- 
{kiltull : zopleaſe the olga? ſort of people onely, layth Plu- 
tarch *, is to diſpleaſe thewiſer ſort : bur of this care procee- 
ding our of a venerable reſpect of Art ſhall wee ſpeake at 
large by andby in the eleventh Chapter. 
$ 6. This generous love of an everlaſting renowne con- 
tinued in the Arrificers as long as theſe Arts were had in e- 
{teeme by Kings and Nations : bur after that the love of 
money began to thruſt this yeneration of Art our of the 
hearts of men, Artificersalſo grew thinner and thinner, till 
noneat length were left; this was che obſervation of Arbiter 
a good while ſince : I did aske, fayth he*,4 moſt skelfull man 
concetning the different ages and times of diverſe pidtures, as 
alſo concerning ſome other arguments obſcure unto me,exami- 
ning withall the canſes of our preſent ſloathfulnes, by the which 


ſo many brave Arts are ntterly loſt, and how it came topaſſe 


that the art of painting among ſuch a number of decayed Arts 
had not retained ſo mnuci> as the leaſt ſhadow of her ancient beau- 
tie. His anſwer was, that the love of money made this change. 
For in old time, whey naked vertue was yet in eſteem, ſayd he, 


all kinde of ingenuous arts did flouriſh; and the greateſt ſtrife 


 amone$t men was. that nothing might be long hid what might 


be for the profit of poſteritie. To ſpeake then ſomething of $ta- 
twaries., povertie hath undone Lyl1ppus whileſt he did hang a- 
bout the lineaments of one ſtatue ; and Myron, who did in a 


manner encloſe the ſoules of men and wilde beaſts irs brafſs 
| coutd 
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conld finde no heire. But we now, lying deepely plunged in drun- 
kenneſſe and l:chery, dare not ſo much as try any arts © aud ta- 
king upon us to be accuſers, rather than followers of antiquity, 
we teach and learne nothing elſe but vices. Doe not Yonder 


therefore that pi ure is loſt, ſecing all the gods and men think 


alumpe of eold better than all that Apelles and Phydias 4 


couple of doting Grecians have made. Seealfo Theocr. 1dyl. 


xvi. Plin.i1 proemio lib.xiv. Dionyſ. Loneinns de ſublimi0- 
rat.\ ultima. 

$ 7. Whenſuchgreat andeminent men therefore as 
ſhould have been the ſupporters of art, grew ſlacke, eſtee- 


ming their chiefeſt felicitie ro conſiſt 1n the flion of 


gold and ſilver ; thoſe arts alſo which from thejt-greatcſt 
good were called Liberall, became ſervile. For the Artift- 
cers finding bur ſmall comfort in the exerciſe of their owne 
arts, did moſt readily and heartily embrace the moſt offen- 
| fiveſolace of luxurious paſtime, ſtudying only how to ſup- 
ply the expences of luxury by avarice ; and fo quenching 
the ſmall remnaar of generous thoughts, by theſe rwo moſt 
peſtilent and pernitious vices, 1t could nor then be other- 
wiſe, but that both Arts and artificers ſhould miſ-carry and 
go to wracke. Of laxury fayth Sezecathe Rhetorician,* 
There is nothing ſo deadly to the wit of man as Iuxurie. OF A- 
varice, ſayth Epi@etus, * The deſire of riches maketh mex baſe 
minded, Sec Hoxacein his Art of Poelte.Gold an ſilver was 
in old time mixed with braſſe, fayth Pliny, * aud yet was the 
art more coſtly than the materiall. Now on the contrary, it is 
uncertaine whether the art or the materiall bee worſe : And 
which is very ſtrange, though the value of rare workes is infi- 


nztely encreaſed, yet is the authoritie of the art quite gone © ſee= 


ing all is now done for gaine,whet was wont tobe done for glo- 


_ 73. Markehere onely by the way,that theſe words of Pl;zy 
j do 
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doe not diſallow of all gaine,neither can there be any juſter 
kinde of gaine, than out of the honeſt induſtry ot a labo- 
rivus Art; principally if the fayd Art take up fo much of a 
mans time,that hee cannot rhinke of any other way to gain 
by. 2/zzy bis meaning'1s, T hat the ancientartificers did firit 
and molt of all aime at glory, knowing that they ſhould 
have gainc enough, having once obtained the credit of a 
200d workman. Theſe two things may therfore very wel 
(rand together, T hat an artificer ſhould chiefely mtend the 
glory of hisname, and yet 1n the ſecond place looke aftcr 
{ome reaſonable gaine:; ſeeing an honeſt defire of gain,free 
trom the baſeneſle of aminde that gaperh for nothing bur 
| money,doth greatly encreaſcour endeavors m all manerof 
* Variar. 7. Arts. Its kegowne well enough, (ayih Caſſeodorns, * that the 
15: ftudzes of Arts are to be nouriſhed and maintained with reaſo= 
nable rewards. Theophyla@us $imocatus expreſſeth the ſame 
more copioully : Tie hxger and thirſt of gold in mankinde, 
* Epiſt. io. ſaith he, * 3s very profitable ; for thereby our life is furniſhed 
with good arts, cities are inhabited, and mutuall contrads are 
; performedwith a great deale of eaſe. To bebriefe,the iuhabited 
world ſhould be deprived of all decencie of order, if for the in- 
terconrſe of gold mea ſtood not in need of one the other. A mari- 
ner would wot pat to ſea, a traveller would not undertake 4 
journey, bus bandmen would not be troubled with the keeping of 
_ plow-oxen,the (oweraignty of Royall (cepters ſhould want ye- 
ſpe, the ſubjeFs could not be honoured with dignities and re- 
wennes,it ſhould not be in the power of a General tolead un Ar- 
: my. Andif you will tearne a great ſecret, Gold is put in truſt 
| with thereines of vertue and vice ; the appetite of our ſoule 3s 
tried by it, ſeeing #t may very well be compared with the:Celtick, 
River, in that it yeeldethax wnfallible proofe of counterfeit 
Pertge. | | 
CHAP. 
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gBYPon the enjoying of glory followeth a confi- 
3 dent boldneſfle of art. The Art hath been in- 
credibly advanced, ſayth P/zay,* by ſucceſle 
firſt, and afterward by boldnefſe. Underſtand 
here by Swcceſſe nothing elſe, but char ſame 
veneration Art enjoyed as long asKings and Nations made 
much of 1r. Afterwards by boldneſſe, faith hee, ro infinuate 
unto us, thar this ſuccefſe made the artificers more prompt 
and ready to venture upon greater matters. The huge Co- 
lofles of the Antienrs may ſerve here for an example ; and 
Pliny in the ſayd place bringeth in ſome of them for areſti- 
mony of their moſt confident boldnefſe. Zexxzs hath bin 
above all the reſt admired for this boldneffe, ſeeing hee 474 
firſt enter into the gates opened by Apollodorus, ſaith Pliny®, 
and brought the pexcill, after it durſt now doe ſomething, to a 
ereat glory. Otthe boldneſſe of this excellent Artificer,ſee 
Lucian in his little treatiſe intituled Zewxzs. Dinocrates 
hath alſo given us a notable example of confidence, which, 
God willing,ſhall be related in our Catalogue. It was then 
very well avouched by Me/anthizs the Painter,in his books 
written ofthe Art of painting, that 1t 15 not amifle there 
ſhould be perceived ſome kinde of ſelte-liking & hardneſſ 


in the works of excellent Artificers. See Laert. /zb. iv, in 
Polemone. There 1s 4 Theſeus done by Exphranor, of whom *' 


heſayd, that Parrhaſ#ns his Theſews was fed: with roſes, bur 


that his Theſeas was fed with fleſh. Sce Pliny, lib.xxxv.cap- 
I I., SO 


XLib.xx>.1v, 
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11. Sodid eh Antients boldly follow the motions 
of their ſtirred ſpirit ; whereas we 0: the contrary, as if now 
all were perf: dare not bring j orth) any thing, tayth Quint> 
* Ls.vUul. O- /;a%, * zeawe ſuſſer alſo many things invented by the :intients 
at, Tviſtit. to decay. | 
= 6a $ 2. Muchthen doth that excellencie of ſpirit ayatle, 
thar will nor ſuffer ir ſelfe ro be daunted by the au choritic 
ofthem that are like rocenſure our worke. Foras the con- 
rrarie vice ofa temerarie and arrogant confidence 1s verie 
much to be deteſted: ſo is 1rnot poſſible that art, ſtudy,yea 
advancement it! elfe,thould helpe any thing, withour a di- 
{creet and conſtant confidence ; even as an unwarlike cow- 
ard ſhallnotbemuch theberter , though you furniſh him 
with all manner of exquifit armor. We are therefore above 
all chings to avoid this prepoſterous ſhamefaſtneſſe, which 
15nothingelſe but a certaine kinde of frare, ſayth Quintili- 
| ELi.xie.orat. an, * drarring backe our minde from thoſe things that are tobe 
Infi1t.ca.5. done: ; Pherenpon follow:th moſt commonly confuſion, and loa- 
thing of what we have already begus: ſo-that no body doubteth 
zo referre that paſſzan among the number of vices, that maketh 
#5 aſhamed of doing well. L. am almoſt totl, to ſay it, becauſe it 
may be miſtaken,that ſhamefaſtueſſe s a vice, but # lovely one. 
yea\ſuch a one as doth moſt eaſily ingender vertgie ſhe doth ins 
the mean time great hurt , cauſing all that 3s good inour wits 
and ſtudies, for want of oubliſhing.to be cor ſumed by the ruſt of 
too much ſecrecie. Howſoener, confidence is the beſt way to a- 
mend this ſhamefaſtneſſe : and though a man bee nevr ſo ſhame- 
faced, yet may he ſupport himelfe by the helpe of 4 good conſci- 
ence, if he be but privy unto himfelfe that hee wanteth no art. 
Although a forward holdnefſe be all in all, yet may not the 
Arrificer beſo ſecureas not tounderſtandthe danger, pro- 
vided that 1t bee an underſtanding of the worke, and no 
 fear© 
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fearezhe may be moved with it, though hee muſt not yeeld 

and fall downe underit. For how great danger isthere in 

this worke,wherein wee are very often deceived by a ſheyy 

of goodnefſe? Whoſpever doth affe@ ſmooth things,laith Ho- 

race *, wanteth ſinewes and ſpirit for the moſt part. Hee that * P* Arte 
profeſſeth great things is very often puffed up. He that wil bee age 

too ſecure,and ſtandeth alwayes in feare of aſtorme , nſeth to 

creepe along the ſhore. The very ſhnnning of vice, when. it wan 

teth art, leadetbus unto vice. 

We are alſo lead into errour by the great multitude of 
them that judge amiſſe, ſeeing unskilfull artificers doeal- 
wayes in their opinion paint with more force. And it 1s 
ever ſeene, that theunlearned dobeleeve thole things tobe 
| ofgreatzr force, which want art : even as they uſe to think 
| Ita matterof greater ſtrength to breake up, thanto open ; 

co teare aſunder,than to unty ; todraw,than to leade. They 
doe moſt frequently judge alſo, that there 1s more greatnes 
 nrude things, than in ſuchthingsasare poliſhed : yea,thar 
there 15 more copioutſneſſe in things wildely ſcattered,than 
in things well and orderly digeſted. As many then as are 
| beſtexperienced in thſe arrs,doe moſt of all feare the difh- 
cultie of the work; the ſeverall events of the Att, the doubt- 
full and uncerraine expectation of men. Itisnot fafe to do 
any thing fooliſhly before the faceof the world, when wee 
begin to try the hope ofa durable name: neither 1s It a ſmall 
' matter to underpoe the cenſure of the whole world:ſodoth 
an invited gueſt alſo expet a great deale berrer entertaine- 
ment. than one that commeth cf his own motion ſuddenly 
upon us. Such asare provoked, judge more nicely:neither 
will they be ſatisfied with meere allurtments,and a kind of 
pleaſing noveltie,where they do look for the true force of 


- Art. Ir falleth our very often alſo, that we ſpy the vices 
| Cc ſooner 
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The ancient Art 
ſooner inthe workes of others : in their vertnes : and 
whatſoever doth juſtly bffend the ſpeCtaror, uſeth alſo ro 
extinguiſh theglory of praiſe-worrhy chings: :1n theſe arts 
chictely, which are not ſo much for neceſfarie uſe, as afree 
recreation of the minde, how niccly doe men cenſure. As 318 
a moſt pleaſing banquet, a confuſed harmony, groſſe ointments, 
and Poppy with honey of Sardus do offend ws, layth Horace * , 
_ betanſe the feaſt might be very well without them: ſo it #t with 
Poemes, which bezng invented to delight and recreate the mind, 
are eſteemed moſt baſe if they doe but ſwarve a little afude fom 
that height of grace they ſhould have. What Horace ſaith here 
of Poers, may allo be appliedto painters and ſtatuaries, fee- 
Ig their induſtry doth intend nothing elſe but therecrea- 
tion of our eyes, a5 Max. Tyrius ſpeaketh, Diſſertat.s . 

$ 3- Anartificertherefore is totake care, thar hee doe 
not onely give them content , who muſt of neceflity CON « 
tent themſelves with his worke : but that he may 16 ſeem 
admirable unto them, which may judge treely of whar hee 
doth. Itis not enough an artificer ſhould paint well after 
his owne liking, but after theliking of accurate and jadict- 
ous ſpectators ; neither may hee thinke himſelfe ro have 
painted well , unlefſe skilfill men thinke himtohave done 
ſo. Whatfoever is to be dedicated unto poſteritie, and to 
remaine foran example unto others, had need be neat, po- 
lIifhed,and made according to thetrue rule and law of art ; 
becauſe ir is likely to come into the hands of skilful! cenſi- 
rers,and ſuchas are artificers ſhall judge of his arr. Whoſo- 
ever therefore isnct/able to make workes worthy of the 
cyes of men.,norto deſerve the name of an Arrtificer,8& yer 
1:not touched with Phat reverend reſpect dre to che art he 
defileth.tt ough heſtudy never ſo much to decline infamy. 


may ;aſtly be eſteemed impudent : ſeeirg wee are to ſhun the 
name 
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mame ve of impudence, ſay th Tully *, * not by ſhewing 01 ſelves to *Li.i.deora- 
be aſhamed,but by not doing thoje things we may bee iuſtly aſhes #0. 


ed of. Weare therefore coule hereſo much moderation, 


# not to lay over-baſtily aſide all {hae ard io pnblifh our raw 
and untipe ſtudies, {airh Quintilian * ; for by thus do3ng,there 
#5 ingendredin us 4 contempt of the worke , wee doe lay the 
grounds of impudence.,and (which is every where moſt pernict- 
o#s,) a foole-hardy confidence preventeth our ſtrength. Neither 
ought we to delay our firſt triall till wee wax old, for feare ex- 
|  epeaſeth daily, and what we are to attempt ſeem th [tl to grow 
| harder and move difficult, and it groweih too late to brginne, 
| whileſt we loſe time in deliberating when to begin. It behooveth 
| us therefore tobring forth the greene and ſweet ſmuit of our ſtu- 
' dies, wbileſt pardoy,hope, and favour readily attend ns: n:sther 
doth 3t mi{-become us to attempt ſomething boldly, ſeeing age 
may ſupply what there is wanting in the work; and if any thing 
ſeemeth to be painted ſomwhat youthfully, it is efteemed to pro- 
ceed out of a promiſing forwardneſſe of our naturall inclinati= 
0u. Ayouth therefores in my opinion, that doth as yet rely upon 


| bis tender "ſtrength, is to begits with an xr e and pheaſt mg ar gu- 
ment, even as dog-whelps are fleſhed with a more gentle prey of 


wilde bea ffs : meither is he from this beginning to continue his 
labour and toharden his wit. whichis rather to be cheriſhed. So 
foalt be beſt overcome the feare of beginning, whileſt it 7s eaſier 
for bims to adventure ; and yet ſhall this facilitie of daring not 
bring hiny to 4 contempt of the worke. - Let hmm for all char, at 
the Beſt follow the ſteps ofa wary leader, till he findir afe 


to reſolve with Lyſeppes, untoa further boldneſſe upon Oc-. 


cafion of Expompys his anſwer,as we have. related the ſame 
in the third Chapter of this booke, $3. 
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x=x Lthough Artificers might juſtly ſeeme ro bee 
=s cmboldened by the ſtccefſe of Art, yet did 
- a INey never TUnne on With ſuch a confident 
(&fB) B raſhneffe,as to forget the care due unto theſe 
ERS Arts. It is a good ſaying of Fabius Maxi- 
mus *, All things ſhall bee ſure and cleare unto hin that doth 
not make too much haſte : raſhneſſe is improvident and bligde. 
An artifrcer therefore cannot be without diligence, a great help 
of a mean wit alſo, fayth Sexccathe Rhetorician *. Metrocles 
was wont to ſay, T hat honſesand fuch like things were to 
be bought with filver, bur that learning could not bee had 
without the expence of time and care *. Pamphilus his 
{choole,as we haveſhewed before out of P/zay,did not dif- 
miſſe the diſciples, unlefſe theyhad paſſed their ten years in 
an orderly courſe of learning. This was a moſt laudable cu- 
ſtom, ſeeing advancement doth moſt cf all conſeſt in diligence, 
ſaith ©xint3lian *. Neither did the Ancients when they 
came forth out of the ſhadow of the ſchooles tothe pub- 
liquelight, inſtantly forſake that diligence uſed-abont the 
firſt beginningsof Art ; batthey did rather reſolve to fol- 
low with aconftant perſeverance, what they had begunne 
with a ſtudious induſtry. Nzczas his diligence hath beene 
mentioned before out of P/#tarch. Protogenes whep hee 
ras about the picture of Jaly(us;#s ſaid to have lived by moiſt- 
ved luf ines, as being able to ſatisfie hanger and thirſt both at 
ence ; eſt he ſhonld dull his ſences too wnchwith the ſweetweſſe 
0 
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of meat, He laid his colo urs foure Finzes over this pi@ure;for 4 ae- 
fance agatnſt all injuries and age ; that the lowermoſt colour might 
ſucceed when the eppermuſt [houl2 faile. Pliny xxxv.1o.. Apel- 


| les bad his cnſtome, ſaith Pliny 1n the ſame place, that he ne- 


wer would ſufftr bimelfe 10 be ſo much imployed a whole day, but 
that heremembred ever to exerciſe the art by drawing of aline: and 
this cuſtome of his became a common proverbe. Yea,we may learn 


out ot the following words alſo, that Apellcs by the meancs 


ofthis diligence pur downe Protogenes 1n that moſt famous 
| ftrifeof drawing ſubtill lines. It rs pretty, what fell out between 
Protogenes and Apelles, [a:th Pliny. Protogenes did live at 
| Rhodes ; whither when Apelles was come, deſirons to know the 
workes of him whom he knew onely by fame, he made haſtetogoeto 
his ſhop. Protegenes himſelfe was abſent, but an old woman 
kept a large buord,alreadie fitted upon the Afſe or ſcaffold, to have 
fometbing drawneupunit. The old woman having anſwered, that 
Protogenes was gone forth, asked withall, whom: ſhe e ſhou;d ſay 
had looked fer him. Tell him, ſaid Apelles, that this is the 
man that ſonght bim : and taking a pencill, hee drew an ex- 
ceeding thinne line with cue or other colour «pen the boord, The 
014 woman at Protogenes his r.turne ſhewed him inſtantly what 
was done. Andit is reported that the artificer , having conſidered 
the fineneſſe of the line, did forthwith profeſſe himſeife to knew that 
Apelles was come ; ſeeing hee held it impoſſible that ſuch an abſo- 
lute work ſhould be done by any body elſe, 1t is added alſo,that Pro- 
rogenes drew 4 thinner 1:9: with arother colour over the ſaid line, 
bidding the old woman at his going forth , that ſhe (hould ſhew this 
unto him that had asked for h,m andtell himthat this was the man 
be aid locke for. It fellont ſo. Ap Hes returneth : but being aſha- 
med to:be gvercome, he divided thelines with athird colour, 10t 
lexvi-g in further place for ſubtiltie. Whereupon Protogenes 
confeſ, ne himfelfe everceme, did haftily runnero thehaven, ſee- 
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= king theſtranger: this ſame boord was left unto the following 
ages without any change, to the aſtoxiſhment of all men, but of 
Artificers chiefly, Wee have greedily viewed it before the fir(# 
frring of Czlar bis houſe n the pallace, where #t periſhed, con- 
taining in 4 more ſpaciows wideneſſe nothing elſe, but ſuch 
lines as could hardly be diſcerned by theeye : ſo that this boord 
among the brave works of many Artificers did ſeeme to be emp= 
tie, alluring the ſp: ators therefore and being indeed more no- 
Bl: thenanyotherworke, I know well enough that many will 
not underſtand theſe words of P/zxze after that plaine m- a+ 
ning the alledged place urgerh ; yer doe they not perſwade 
usto take theſe words otherwiſe, thenof the ſtrite of lines 
moſt ſubrilly drawne with a hghr and gentle hand. Bur of 
chis, God willing, ſome where elle : ſceing it 1s better wee 
{hould purſue our intent, by comparing that carefull dili- 
rence ofthe ancients with the carelefſe negligence of theſe 
OUr tes. 
$ 2. And firſt we thinke good not to hinder the per- 
{ivaſion of them who eſteeme our inbred abilities ro be a- 
lone ſufficient to make us Artificers: let them onely give 
way toourlabours, ſecing nothing in our opinion can be 
* ®int.orat. pertect, but when Natures holpen by care *. Neither can 
znſtit. xi, 3. we conceive it otherwile; becauſe we doe find chat among 
ſo many rare wits none have anciently obtained the higheſt 
fame of Art, but ſuch asnot contenring themſelyes to ſa- 
lute the ſchoolesof Painters afarre off, and to ſpend a very 
ſmall time of apprentiſhip in them, thought it rather need- 
fuil to be a great while a learning what they would after- 
wards ceach orhers, leaſt they ſhould be forced to learne a-" 
ny thing at thetime of teaching: ſo do we likewiſe perceive 
that the majeſtie of theſe Arts was troden under foot, as 
__— {50ncas the loveof too much caſe made men negle@ the 
blk 8H | | Care 
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care due unto the firit principles of Art. Such things as doe 
gror upwithout any foundiiionayth Seneca*,are jubjcet ut- 
7oruine © \tistheretore a groſiecrror, when many by a falſe 
perſwaſton of their teachers go about to ſever this Art from 
the elegancy of amore grave and ſevere kinde of learning 
as if the whole exerciſe of Art did chiefly conſiſt in an cafe 
and readie practiſe without any further care: Sch as make 
great haſte, fayth Duintilian *, muſt needs thinke ſlightly of e- 
wery thing that is 10 be done before they come to what 3s laſs. 
Hence it is thatthey forſake things indeed neceſfary for the 


love of things ſeeming more ſpecious; yea they neglect and 


loath ſuch great helpsof Art, as cannot be wanted; not loo- 
king for any commendation of their wit from things farre 


remote from oſtentation, ſecing he tops of high buildings 


are moted, the foundations are hid,{fayth 9nintilian*. Belides 
theſe there are others of a more lazie arrogance, deſpiling 
all precepts of Art after they have ſpent but alittle time in 
the ſchooles of Painters, and ſeeking to gaine authoritieby 
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the contempt of themthar ſtudie to bring to theſe Arrsnor 


their hand onely, bur all ſuch things alſo as may conduce to 
Art. Theſe arethey that doe ſmall things with a great deale 
of eaſe, ſayth ©uintilian *, and being thus emboldewed, they 
ſhew inſtantly whatſoever they kaow themſelves able to doe; 
thogh they caw doe nothing.but what 3s neere at hind : they doe 
not much,but qui” kly : there wanteth true force in their worke, 
ſeeing it hath not taken a deepe root +, even as ſeeds caftuponthe 
uppermoſt ground doe ſpring up more readily, and like blaſted 
eares of corne make a ſhew of ripeneſſe before harveſt. Theſe 
1:ings compared with their yeares, are pleaſing at the firſt ; but 


te advancement afterwards being at a ftay,the admiration al- 


Jodoth decreaſe, 


) 2. Whoſoever therefore defireth amore compleat and 
 abſo- 
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The ancient Art 


abſolute knowledge of thefe Arts, muſt by all means beleeve 

that all ſuch things doe belong unto his care, which are able 
to perfitan Artificer ; and that it 15 not poſlible to attaine 
to the height of any thing, but by the means of ſome fore- 
running beginnings ; yea thar he may not looke for grea- 


ter matters, unleſſe he firſt ſtoope downe to the leſſer. $14- 


« Lib.T. or It, 
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dies have alſo their 3if .ncie, layth Quintilian* : and as the 
education of ſuch bodies, as at any time ſhall be the ſtron- 
geſt, beginnerh with nulke and cradle ; even fo doth he 
which may intime be a moſt conſummar Artiticer, hang a 
reat while about the firſt lines, ſtanding in need ofa hand 
ro lead his hand, untill he uſe himſelfe alittle to the right 
ſtroke : as #t 3s impoſſzble to attaine to the height of any thing, 
but | y ſome beginnings ; ſo doe the firſt things, when the works 
goeth on, ſeeme to be the leaſt, layth Quintilian*® : the heaght of 
all Arts,as of trees,delighteth ws very much: ſo do xot the roots - 
end yet can there be no height without the roots, fayth Tyllie* - 
unexperienced children doe firſt apprehend the figure and name 
of letters,fayth Manilius*,thezr uſe is afterwards taught then 
by the making up of (yllables ; words follow ; the force of things 
ard the uſeof Art doth laſtly ariſe ont of them: it maketh much 
for our maine end to have learned the firſt rudiments in order - 
ea the prepoſterous labour of over-haſtened precepts ſhall come 
to nothing, anleſſe learning be grounded upon his proper ele- 
gents. The ancients therefore not deſpiſing ſuch ſmall 


_ things( although in ſtudiesnothing may he connred ſmall, 


that doth advance our principall intent ) have made theſe 
Arts great; rather contenting themſelves with a ſlow then 
with an uncertame event. 

$ 4. How much doe the cuſtomes of our young men at 
chis time differ from the ſayd practiſe of the ancients? for 


rbo #« there among many thouſauds that confeſſing himſelfe in- 
fertonr 
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teriour givethplace ts the age or authoritic of « better Maſter £ 
{ayth the younger Plzxze *, they are wiſe at oneinſtant ; they * Lsb.Niil. E- 
are forit.with filled with all kyowledge ; they ſtand in arve of no Pl 23: 
bodie ; they imitate 10 bodie ; they need not take example by any 
bodie, ſeeing they are an ex ample unto themſelves. Theſe Arts 
were 11 times paſt ſtudied with nach reſpect ; but now, at- 
rer that wee have made the greareſt point of Art our firſt 
entrance into thz Art, all goc to it without any reaſon or 
| modelſtie; wholeſome counſel] 15 generally rejected ; we doe 
'S norſufferour ſelves to be led orderly into the Arr, but we 
|  doeruſhin, having once broke the harres of ſhame and re- 
| verence: youcan hardly meet with any one that aſpireth 
ro the conſummation of this moſt magnificent Art by tra- 
cing the beaten path of neceſſary precepts held by the anci- 
ents, neither will any one fit himfelfe co greater things by 
.giving adocument of himſelfe in leſſer matters, butall doe . 
by an overthwart conſent forſake the moſt profitable dilt- 
Xace-m ſmaller things ; and whileſt they meane to ſtep 
Eon the loweſt to the higheſt, neglecting whatſoever is in 
the middeſt, the hope.of their labour is loſt for want of 
care : there was never any brave thing brought to paſſe by neg- 
[igence, layth Max. Tyrins*: as Nature will not have us ſweat 
for ſmall things, fayth Libanins *, ſodothfhee not reward our 
Wloathfulneſſe with great matters. Seeing then that almoſt all 
are in this errour, yer ſhould wee conceivea better hopeof 
_theArt,ifwethoughr that any Students could berecalled; 
whereas now the cafe ſeemeth ratherto be deſperate, their 
ſenſes being ſo much poſſeſſed with the preſent joy, that 
they are loath to admit any thing unro their eyes or eares 
whereby this unprovident joy of theirs might beleſſened : 
they doe like very well of the courſe alreadie taken fayth Quin — = 
lilian*, neither is it caſte to divert them from the perſwaſions *Lib.jii,orar. 
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drunk in whil. F: th ey Were baldren becau ſe every one thinketh 
it better to have learned alreadie. then to learre.T olet them 


theretore alone, wee doe cſteeme that he 1s molt like!y to 


come neerelſt unto perfection, who taketh ar the firſt grea-. 
ter care how to paint well, then falt:whoſoeveron thecon- 
crary (tudieth more to have done painting, then to paint, 
{hall come farre ſhort othis hope ; neither ſhall he receive 
any other fruit of his moun tebank-like braverie,but an idle 
praiſe of blockiſh ſpeCtators, apreſumptuous perfivaſion of 
his owne abilitie, the contempt of ſo venerable an Arr, a 
ſhameleſſe boldnefſe, and acuſtomeof doing amiſſe. 7/hes 
Agatharcuus the Painter did vaunt himfelfe 3 the preſence of 
Zeuxis, ſazth Plutarch *, for making all manner of piFures 
moſt ſpredily and eaſily ; But I, anſwered 'Leuxis, am a good 
while about it : for as this vimbleneſſ and quickneſſe of hand 
doth not leave in the worke any durable weight of Art or accu- 
ratneſſe of beanties ſo doth the time beſtowed upon the making 
render acertalne force tending to the preſervation of the work, 
 Themiſtias likewiſe ſpeaking of Phidias , althoxgh Phidias, 
ſayth he*, was skilfull enough to make FF gold and in ivorie 
the true ſhape of God or man, yet did he require ſufficient time 
and leiſure to therwork: ſo 3s he alſo reported to have ſpent much 
time about the pantoffle of the Goddeſſe Minerva. Apelles was 
of theſame minde : forwhen a fooliſh Painter ſhewed him a 
piFure which he did boaft to have made up ſuddenly; T ſee it 
well enoxgh, ſayzd Apelles, and wonder wery much wh 1 you dil 
paint no more ſuch piFures in that ſpace of time © (oe Plutarch 
de Educands liberis. 
 $ 5. Seeingthen that great Maſters themſelves would 
not be roo quicke in their workes, it followeth much morc 
thatour firſtrudiments may not be too haſtily paſſed over : 
a painfull induſtry 15 all! inal), when wee firſt begin : let us 
ripely 
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ripely confider what Arrificers deſerve molt ro be imitated . 


and expreſſed; leaſt, having madean ill choice, wee ſhould 
at the firſt ger an ill habit : bur ofthis have wee handled at 
large /zb.T, cap. 3. Our ſtudious endeayours muſt after- 
_ wards by little and little venture abroad,and wee are to al- 
ſure our ſelves of the good ſucceſſeotour labours by a pub- 
ke triall. 4// Arts gaize very much by a cont iunall pradtiſe 
ard daily exerciſe, fayth YVegetins * ; for it is impoſſuble that a= 
2:9 owe ſhould apprehend ſo many different and profound things, 
ſayth ©u7ntilian, unleſſe upon knowledge there follow medita- 


*DeRe milit. _ 
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tion, upox meditation abilitic,upon abilitze force:audit is ga= 


thered out of theſe things that there is but ove and the ſame way 
of conceiving what we are to expreſſe,and expreſſenug what we 


have conceived. The want of this practiſe bringeth very often 


to paſſe that many aone 1s frighted, when he cometh toa 
publike triall; he lookerh ſtill backe after the ſhade of his 
private exerciſes, finding his eyes dazeled at the unwonted 
light : ſevere cenfarers trouble him with their ſuſpended 
ſilence, enviers with their importunate noiſe ; favourers 
with their immodet ate applauſes; and when he perceiveth 
that nofaults can be hid,his confident boldnefſe being rur- 
nedto a penfive follicitade diſquieteth hm very much. E- 
venas in all other diſciplmes bare precepts profit very lit- 
tle, not being ſeconded by afftiduntie of exercite ; ſo doth 
do&rine effect very little in theſe Artsof imitation, unlefle 


 wedoeſeriouſly pradtiſe and ſeaſonably publiſh the much 


ſtudied Arts : neither can private ſtudies advance us ſo 

much but that there is ever ſome peculiar profit of publiſh- 

ing : and uſe without doFrine ( if you doe part them) is likely 

to doe more, then doffrine without nſe, layth Duintilian lib. 
X11, 074t.3nffit.cap. 6. 

6 6. Allhelpsbeing ourwardly applyed, wee ſhall finde 
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that atrequen nt and continuall exc rciſe, as 1t 15moſt Jabort- 
Gus, ſo 15 it melt profitable ; ſeeing nature doth beginne, 

utilitie doth advance, exerciſe doth accompiiſh theſe Arts. 
Protagoras layth *, that Art 5s nothing Without exerciſe, met- 
ther that exerciſe 3s any 13H without Art. What wfe zs there 
of Phidias hzs Art, if be doe wot applie it to ivoric and gold s< 
tayth Max. Tprins *. It profitetio very litile, (ay th Theoſophi- 


— _—— 


fta*, that ſuch as - wg to paint ſhould conſider the workes of 


Protor enes, Apelles, Anriphilus, »»leſe they themſe/ves al- 
ſo fall to worke. Nature certainly would ncver give way, 


that any thing ſhould grow great upon a ſudden, yea ſhee 
doth obſerve it inthe common courſe of generation, that 


the greateſt creatures ſhould be longeſt of all abreeding; 
and as the ground thoroughly ſtirred ismoſt apt to beare 
and to augment hearbs, ſo doth a well grounded advance- 
ment bring forth the fruit of ſtudies after a more plenteous, 
and keepe them after a more truſtze manner *. Art 1s able 
to ſhew the way toall them, who of their owne accord are 
oiven to it; and yer doth ſhe enough, when ſhee propoun- 
deth her ſtore: wee mult know what uſe to make of che 
things propounded *, *, Diligent exerciſe howſoever will 
procureus ſo much ſtrengrh, as may be able to maintaine 
the dipnirie of Art;providedonely that our exercitebe nor 
roo raſb and forward atthe firlt : :ſeeing in our beginnings 
we mult once forall refolye ofthis, yea wee may not reſt 
till we have obtamed it, thar we ds well;zaſſuring our ſelves 
that thecuſtome of doing well, ſhall bring 115 tO areadie 
quickneſſe:aſſiduitie of pra tice bringeth by little and little 
co paſſe, that every thing doth both ſhew and offer. it ſelfe 
with moreeaſe; yea that all things, as in awell ordered fa- 

milie, are at command. To be thort.: By doing quickly 
WCe ſhall never learne todoe well; butby doing well, it 1s 
more 
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more likely weethall learne ro doe quickly. Ouintil lib. x, 


- 
: . Weehavefayd enough concerning them who by : a 
Wt rarieraſhneſſe baniſh all care : it islett we ſhould allo 
{peake ſomething of thoſe, whole over-curious care bearcth 
che blame of lowncfſe. For when I undertooke to ſtop the 


Students of theſe Arts in their temerarie forwardneſte, my 


meaning was not to tie them to the unfortunate roile of 
tinding fault with every thing done alreadie;ſceing ir 15 1m1- 
poſltblethat they ſhould ever bring this great and mightie 
\ rtro an end, who doe continually ſtay and ſtagger about 
every little experiment. Artificers therefore mult rake great 
care, lea(t their care be perceived ; principally ayming at 
this, raar an excellent argument may be expreſſed exccl- 
tently ; for he doth queſttonleflepaint well enough, whoſe 
worke anſwererhthe weightineſſe of the mar: er.Whatſoever 
is perfeF in his owne Rindefayth Quintilian®,is well enough. 
It 151n the meane time not onely tolerable but comms 
ble alſo, and 1t addeth a ſingular grace to the worke, that 
there ſhould ſomerimes appeare acer:aine kindeofneglect 
| 11 moſt excellent Pictures: alittle fourenefſe 1s otherwhiles 
| pleaſing inexquiſite meats ; and ir doth nor miſbecome 
great wealth, toſee ſomething in it here and there careleſly 
| ſcattered and neglected. Some for all this doe never ceaſe 
| troubling of themſelves; they ſuſpeCtevery invention;they 
dwell upon every line; and having met with what 1s beſt, 
| . yet doe they ſeeke ſomething 7 better : whereas they have 
more reaſon toconſider, that 1t 15 a naughtie kinde of affe- 
| ctation todelire any ching better then whart is ſuthciently 
| good, whenour wit wanteth judgement, and ſuffererh it 
ſelte to be carried away by a meere ſhew of goodnefle : 
ne. isin the whole Art no vicerhore dangerous: ſeeing 
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* 13h. VIH. other vines, as Quintilian ſpeakerth®,are loathed, but this deſered. 


ZE Sofayth tie fame grave anthor againe*,Thre are ſome (hat ne- 
* Lib. %. wer dy content themſclues they will charge every thing and make it 
{ £4Þ+3e othcrw;ſe than it was conceived at th: firſt. Others are miſtruſt- 


full, and co deſerve wiry ill of thetr owne wits ; eftecming 1t dili- 
eence,to make the worke hard.r unto themſelves. Neither is it eaſie 
'0 ſay, whether thoſe off end more that love all they doe, or that love 

nothins. For acn.rous Youths alſo do very often ſpend their ſpirus 
with too much l,bour,and fal into acertaine kinde of aulyeſſe by too 
great a deſireof doing well, The caſe ſfardeth thus : We musf ave 
our beit andyet according toour abilitie, ſeeing it is ſtudy, and not 
nd;7,ation that doth agvance us. Wherefore if the winde fcrveth, 
we are ro make ſails, and we are ſomctim.s alſo tofollyw our ſtirred 

Piſ1r0s, tnwhich heate doth for the waoſt part moreth.in diligence. 
Provided onely, T hat this indulgence doe not deceive us © For it 1s 
7405s niturall unto us, to love every thing wee dos, whileſt it 1s 4 

\ X17. | To | 

 $ 8. Wherefore beſides that ſame ſlowneſſe urged a 

little before, and beſides that ſtay our hand giveth us, not 

being able in the moſt forward exerciſe of defigning, to 

overtake the quickneſſe ofour minde, we ſhall doe wellto 

breath our ſelves now and then purpoſely,& to review our 

ſuſpected forwardneſle, by unbending the intention of our 

thoughts. For as we ſhall by this meanes bee more able to 

makea handſome connexion of things,fo ſhall wee likewiſe 

avoid that wearinefle that might hinder our further dili- 

gence : for the wearineſſe of our minde,though it benot fo 

> apparantat the firſt, isno lefſe tireſome than the wearineſſe 

of our body, weakening our mind not for the preſent one- 

ly, but alſo for the time to come. The firſt heate alfo 

brought to the work, when it waxeth cooler,receiveth new 

ſtrength, and isrevived by fucha delay; even as we __ 

. cncy 
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they who leape for {trite uſe to go backe a great way, and 
fetch arnnne,toliftand throw themſelves with more force 
over the intended ſpace : by putting backe our arme wee 
throw the further forward,and the more we draw the ſhaft 
backe, we ſhoot farther and with greater ſtrength *. They 
erre alſo, but in adifferent kinde, who following their firſt 


«2d 
* an lips, 


{, ip, Js 


heate, doe with a fall ſpeed runne throughthe whole mat- 


ter,pleaſing themſelves in an excemporal delineation. Theſe 
are forced to goover again, what they have haſtily broughr 
forth ; but whileſt they mend the errours of ſome parts,the 
firſtlevitie remaineth in the things unadviſed!ly heaped 
up ; the whole compoſition 1s never a whit the better for ir. 
Tt were then much better, according to 9ximiilian hisopini- 
on *, ſooner to have taken care,and ſo to frame the work at the 
firſt beginning, that it ned trimming onely , without altering 
the deſreme of the whole worke. 

$ 9. Nextunto this relaxation {hall follow che profi- 
tablecare ofa moſt {trit emendation ; ſeeing the weighti- 
nefle of our work is by this meanes maintained,and the for- 
ward facilitie of our firſt conceirs 15 made totake deeper 
root.Eyen as hasbandmen prune the rootsthat hc thallow- 
eſt, that the lowermoſt might faſten deeper. The firſt de- 
ſrenes of art, layth Plutarch *, are groſſe and imperfec” ; but 
every part recetveth afterwards a more particular perfeFion. 
hich cauſed Polycletus to ſay, That the worke 2s then hardeſt 
when it commeth to the naile. TI may not omit the words of 
Eavoringys the Philoſopher, whoſayd*, Yzrezls friends re- 
ported that he was wont to ſay of himſelf, that he brought 
|  forthhis verſes after the manner of Beares, which bring 
|  forththeir young ones without ſhape or beauty, and afrer- 
wards by licking, faſhion what they have brought forth ; 


thatſach were the new births of his wit,rudeand imperfect 
ro 
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70 Lookeon 1,untill heby handling r and polithing gave them 


pertect lineam: ents. , Emendation rhecefore being the onely 


way to perfection, it hath bin ſayd upon very good ground 
thar thepencil dorh ſometimes helpthe art,as well by rub- 
bing ont what was painted, as by painting. There be * on? 


* 70 this Worke, layth Quintilian *, To adde, to deirad, to. 


(hange. To adde or detracf, requiretl lejje Þ, hour and pudgr- 
ment : but toallay thoſe things that ſwell, to razſe thoſe tiings 
that fs ke, 10172 cloſe thoſe things that flow Inxuriovſly, 10 FA 
veſt things that are without -order , to compoſe things that are 
looſed. to reſtrain? thines that are inſolent , requireth double 


. patnes « for thoſe things are to be condemned which dj pleaſe, 
and what we thought not of is io bee invented. Now it 3s to 


dontt,hut that the be ſt way for emendation is to lay by th: de- 

ſ1g#e for a time, till #t m1 a ſeem unto u5 a ew or another mans 
invention : leſt our owne, like new births, pleaſe us too much, 
Certainly ſoit is, our minde: being caried away by the cur- 
rant ſtreame of : iread ly inyention, uſe ro judge then more 
readily and warily,wi:cn our running thoughtsbeing ſtaid, 

e1vc us time to conlider what we havetodoe. Henceit is 
char Painters,who after areaſonable pauſe, returne totheir 


_ difcon tinuedworkes as meere ſpectators, doemore advance 


the art,than others that doe not care what haſte they make 
ro tnith the worke. Thoſe parrters do very well , faith Plu- 
rarch *, who looke upox their rorkes before they accompliſh 
Hem, d frer ſome delay : ſeeing they do renew their indgements, 
by bor ning their eyes now and then off from the worke. It 1s 0n- 
ly requred here, this reſpite be nor too long ; becauſe It 15 
moſr certaine, that nothing 1s eaſily refined after a great 
diſcontinuance. For who doth not know. that all arts and ar- 
tificers recein? the greateſt benefit by x Fe wth Sidoyins *, aud 
that npor the eg! eh of nſnall employments our armes axe 
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hzavy 14 our boaes. and ourwits grow dull in the Arts 2 From 
whence it ariſeth alſo, that a bow doth withſtand onr hand, an 
Oxe doth withſtand the yoke, and a horſe dothwithſtand the bri- 
Ale,vhen they are late or very ſeldome taken in hand. 
$ 10. Though wee have as yer ſomewhat diffuſedly 
commended aſlow and wary care unto the diligent Stu-/ 
dents of art, yet may every one tollow aſhorter way to put 
himſelfe in minde of this durie; if Azgu/izs the Emperour 
his motto Feſtiza lente ſound daily in his cares: andas we 
have alreadie ſpoken of diverſe things whereby the warie 
care of a letſurely haſte is quite over-throwne, ſo may wee 
not forget to mention what hurt the art receiveth by them 
who not contenting themſelves with an ordinary haſte, 
have ſtudied ro findeout compendious wayes of painting. 
When 47bzter doth reckon up the Arrs loſt by the careleſ(- 
neſſe of a moſt lazie age , 4 magnificent and ( 10 ſpeake ſo )4 
chaſte ſtyle, layth he *, is neither ſtained nor puffed up, but it *In Saiyric', 
waxethgreater by a naturall beautie © that windie and unmea- 
ſuraBle babbling was not long fince brought to Athens ont of 
Aſia, and having blaſted the hopefull ſpirits of young men as 
with a peſtilent ſtarre, the rule of eloquence being once corrup- 
ted ras ſtrooke dumbe ; yea there did not ſo much as one Potme 
 appeare of a wholeſome colour; nothing could attaine to matu- 
ritze of age, ſeeing all Arts were fed as it were with the ſame 
meat. PicFure alſo had no better exd, after the boldneſſe of the 
# gyptians found out a compendions way to ſo great an 4rt. 
Wee ſee then how much theſ2,cxcellent Arts have beene 
wronged by them that ſtudied compendiouſneſſe,although 
 itbehard to explaine what manner of compendiouſneſſe 
| Petronins ſpeaketh of: ſeeing it cannot be underſtood of 
|  thatmanner of writing uſed by the ancient Fgyprians,and 
mentioned in this Second booke cap. viii. $2. Neither can 
E © it 
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ic beunderſtood of another way of painting, or rather ſtai- 


ning cloathes, ufed by the Agyptians. Cloathes are alſo 


Eb xxxy : painted 3 in Egypt,layth Plinie*, after a rare and ſtrange way: 


Sub fnem 


Cops He 


accims, 


Car o ] ©, 


> Lib, KKXVg 


they take white vailes,and having rubbed and chafed them very 
wes, they beſmeare ther, ot with colowrs but with ſome juy- 
cesaptio drinke colonrs : which appeareth not in the vailes af 
ter it is done : but being dipped in a watte of ſeething dye, they 
are after a little while taken forth all painted. The wonder is, 
that though there is but one colour in the cauldron. there are a. 
verſe made out of it i1 the ctoathe, the colour altering according 
10 the qualitie of the juyce that receivethit + mither can it be 
waſhed out afterwards : ſo the cauldron,which ſhould queſt #01- 
leſſe confound the colours, if it did receive them painted, doth 
digeſt them out of one colour, and painteth the vaile whileſt it is 
a boiline : and the ſinged cloathes are tronger, then if they were 
2s1 bojled at all Bur Irather thinkethat the Fgyprianshad 
ſome other abridgement of painting, unknowne to us: for 
nothing conld hinder them to find out aſhort way of pain= 
ting as well as Phzloxenns Eretrize aſcholar of the moſtFwift 
painter Nicomachus : ſeeing this Philoxenns,as Plinie repor-- 
terh *, having followed the ſwiftneſſe of his Maſter, did invent 
certaine fhorter and more comperdioans wayes of painting. 
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Heformer care didnot as yet ſhew it ſelfe more 
in the ancient Artificers, when by a praiſe- 
worthy Ingenuitic they called "iy upon 
Artiſts and Idiots, d-{irons that all men 
ſhould cxamine and cenſure the worke In 

hin d. Hefodxs his obſervation 1s well exprefſed by Minu- 
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cins : Thape often heard, fayth Minucins *, that he 2s the beſt * Apud Ls T9 
mar, that can adviſehimſelfe what 3s fit to be done ,, and that wy [16.xXIt, 
he 3s ins the next ranke of goodneſſe, that is content to receive ©? © © 


good advice: but that 92 the contrarie ſide, whoſoever can ni- 


ther adviſe himſelfe,nor will be dzreded by the advice of others, 
i of averyill nature. T henaturaliſt Heraclztys preffeth this 
point ſomewha! neerer, and applieth it rothe liberall ſcien- h 
ces, when he ſayth * that it isa greathinderance of our ad- « 4,4 1+. 
| vancementifaman begin tohave a good conceit of him- - xsmun Ser. 
| ſelfe. Tamof opinion, (ayth Seneca *, that wany, fhould have xxxi -. 
| attaineduniowiſedome, if they had not conceived themſelues * De 1 ran- 
' tobewiſe alreadie : {ce alſo 4rriazi Epi@. l;b. Tl, cap. 17. 09977 
No man is able to paſſe through the ſecrets of Art,layth Fulgen- the a 
tins *, unteſſe he firſt overcome the pompe of vaine glorie - ſee> * De Virgili- 
ing the appetite of ar idle praiſe doth never ſearch out the truth; ana conti- 
| buttaketh alltoit ſelfe whatſoever is offered by way of flattery. nentza. 
 Contrition extinguiſheth all manner of preſumption : 4nd for | 
| this reaſon is theGoddeſſe of wiſedome called Tritonia:becanſe 
| all contrition breedethw3ſdome:and verily,nonecan be worſe 
thanthoſe who cickle themſelyes with a falſe perſwaſion of 
| . Art, thoughthey are not very much paſt the firſt lines : for 
| ſcorning togive way tothem that are more ſkilfull, they 
berray their owne fooliſhneſle by the ſecuritieof awrong- 
filly uſurped aurhoritie. The ancients were quite of ano- 
ther minde, they followed another way. Pazzters, and ſuch 
| 4 mahe ſtatues, yea Poets alſo; fayth Tullie *, will have their * Lib.T, de 
worke conſidered of the multitude \ to the end it wight be men- Off- 
ded,in what they ſee reprehended by many : they ſearch therefore 
moſt diligently by themſelves and with others what fanlts there 
are committedin the worke. T he younger Pl;yzenrgeth the 
lame upon another occaſion, zothing can ſatisfie my care, « x1, y5oq 
layth he*, 71 thinke ſtill how cog a matter it is to publiſha- xy;6. 15. 
| e 2 W.5, 
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T he antient Art 


2} thing : neither can T perſwade my ſelfe otherwiſe,but that we 


are to Peruſe often and wilh mary, what wee wiſh mzght pleaſe 


all men and alwayes. 0 
$ 2, Beſides thoſe there is another fort of men, who, 


though they doe not our of apreſfumptuous arrogance re- 
ject this Ingenuous care of mending their workes, yet doe 
they decliue it out ofa timorous baſhfulneſſe ; chey want 


_ courage and conitancy to provoke & to exſpet the judge- 
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ment of the world. 4 vanehtie ſhame, fayth Horace *, doth 
ronceale the unhealed ſoares of fooles : neither 1s it without 
reaſon that the Poctbrandeth them, that doe ſo, with the 
nante of fooles; ſeeing every vice is nurtured and quickened by 
hiding of it, fayth Virgil *. As many therefore as by ſmoo- 
thering of their imperfections will not encreaſe their faults 
and ſhame both at once, mult firſt ſtudie to finde out:and 
to amend of themlclves what 15 amiffe : which if rhey de- 
ſpire to doe, let them remember at leaſt that there 7s excee- 
ling great wi dome in a confeſſed ignorance, as Minutins Felix 
 ſpeaketh*:and that ordinarily,according to M.Porcixs Cato 
his ſaying *, Such as are aſhamed without cauſe, ſhall not be a- 
ſhamed when there is cauſe. Bur of this ſame prepoſterous 
ſhame ſomething 1s ſayd aeadic ,cap- x, 2. of this ſecond 
Booke. 
$ 2. All of us naturally aretoo much in love with our 
owne workes, and felfe-love maketh thar ſeeme gorgeous 
into us wherein we our ſelves be Actors. I krow not how e- 
v3 man maketh very much of his owge doings. So it is - you 


love your ewne,and Tlowe mine, fayth Tullielib.v.Tuſc.queſt 


Wee looke pon domeſtiche things after a familiar manner, 
ſayth Sexeca®*, and favour doth then moſt of all hinder ont 
judgement : weither may you thinks otherwiſe, but that wee are 


ſooner overt hrowne by our 0980 flattery, then by the flatteryof 
others 
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others. This was underſtood by thoſe that wereto dedicate 
the ſtatues of 44zozs in the temple of Dama ar Epheſus ; 
for when they were todedicate them there, they reſulved 
to chooſe that piece of worke that ſhould be accounted the 
beſt by the judgement of all the chiefe workmen there, 
which appeared to them to be thar, that every one commen- 
ded to be the beſt nexr his owne. PH. xxxiv, 8. Seeig 
then it is naturall roall men to be too much in loye with 
what is their owne, there 1s great cauſe why wee ſhould 
ſhake off this importunate preſumption that will not give 
us leave tolookeimpartially upon our owne workes.. The 
ancient Artificerstherefore, that have been and are as yet 
moſt famous, didrelie more upon the judgement ofother 


Artiſts, then upon their owne liking. So doth Syzeſias * re- 


port that Lyſpprs made uſe of Apelles, and Ape/les likewiſe 
made uſe of Lyſppwr. Praxzteles allo being aſked which of 
hrs marble-workes he did like beſt, anſwered, Thoſe that 
Nzcias hath pur his hand to : ſee P/zz7eXxxv,11. 


$ 4. Nether did they content themſelves with Artificers 


| alone, butthey did mareover defireaconfluxe of envious 
and fayourable ſpectators, yea of all forts of men, ſuffering 
their workes indifferently to becenſured by them all : ſee 
the younger Pirie lib. VII, epiſt. 17. It is reported, ſayth 
Lucian *, that Phidias, when he made Jupiter for the Eleans, 
and ſhewed it 1he firſt time, ſtood behinde the doore liſtening 
' what was commended and diſcommended in his worke - one 

fornd fault with the groſſentſſe of the noſe : another with the 
length of the face : 4 third had jomethingelſe to ſay : and when 
all- the ſpeFators were gone, ke retired Mimſetfe againe to mend 
.the worke according towhat was liked by the greater part : for 
he did not thinke the adviceof (ſuch « mnltitude to be a ſmall 


matter, efteeming that ſo many ſaw many things better then he 
EET __ abone; 
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alone ;, though te cont not but remember himſelfe tobe Phidi- 
425. Obſerve here in the meane while, that, when they gave 
unto abje&t and contewprtible men ſuch powerover their 
workes, it was not becauſe they hoped to learne ſomething 
: by them that mighr adyance the perfection of Art, ſeeing 
* Lib... Tſ- #t 3s 4 10ſt idle thing, layth Twllze *, to exſpet# great matters 
crl, qu+ſt.ci= from ap aſſembly of thoſe whom we contemme one by one as han- 
 dequoque &= dy-crafts-men ard birbarians. Polycletus, as we reade in = 
—__ i911, lzar, tooke a fine courſe to make vulgar wittes underſtand 
nk 02? themſelves, ſhewing unto them by a lively example thar 
| they were more likely to ſpoile then to helpe the Art, itan 
 Arrtificer ſhould follow their judgement 1n all things : ſee 
A lianns var. hiſt. lib. x1v, cap. 8. The Arrtificers therefore 
did not adniit their directions generally in every thing, but 
they followed their motions onely in ſuch things as did be- 
 longtotheir profeſſion. When Apelles had made any workes, 
*Lib-xxxv, ſayth 71anie*,he expoſeth them in a place, where all that paſſed 
cap. 10, by might ſee them : hiding himſelfe in the meane time behinde 
| the piFure, to hearkens what faults were noted in bis worke ; 
preferring the common people, a moſt diligent Judge, before his 
ore judgement : 4nd be is reported to have mexded his worke 
pon the cenſure of a Shoo-maker, who blamed the Artificer 
for having made fewer latchets in the inſide of one of the pan- 
zoffles then of the other. The Shoo-maker finding the worke the 
ext day mended according to his advertiſement, grew proud 
and began to find fault with the legge alſo. Whereupon Apelles 
could not containe himſelfe any longer, but looking forth from 
behinde the piFare, bid the Shoo-maker not meddle beyond the 
pantoffle « which ſayine of his became afterwards a Proverbe. 
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27He publike felicitie of times muſt needs be 
| pur 1n among the cauſes of the advancement 
7 of theſe Arts, ſeeing it cannot be conceived 
=þ , how the hear of Emularion, the defire of 
P=—=c42 glory, the diligent care, and agreat many 
more of the cauſes alledged could doe any good without 
his Felicitie of times : neither doe wee hold that the b/ifſe= 
fulneſſe of the ancient rimes did principally conſiſt in that, 
that the wittes of men 1n thoſe times were more quickeand 
fertile then now they are ; though ſome would have irlo : 
#t 7s rot tobe doubled, fayth Seneca *, but that the world not 
yet decayed brought forth better things, and that men were then 
bigh-fpirited, as being a freſh of- ſpring of the Gods. Sidouius 
Apollizaris urgeth the ſame after amore peremptory man- 
ner ; the governonr of times, {aythhe *, ſeemeth to have be- 
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| ftowed the wertnes of Arts moſt of all upon the ancient genera=-. 


tions ; which xow having (pent their pith and marrow by the 
age of a decaying world, bring forth very little that may be e= 

eemed admirable and memorable, and that in ſome few onely. 
Theſe words of Sexeca and $7donixs are, in our opinion, 
ſomewhat too harſh and able to kill rhe generous hope of 
emulating the ancients. The words of the Rhodian Em- 
baſſadour areleſſe partiall and more comfortable z wee make 


bold, ſayrh he *, to maintaine a pious ſtrife rvith our anceſtors 


about every good Art 1wdvertue. The younger Plinze 15 allo 
very reſolute in this point ; 1 a2 one of then, ſayth he*, that 
doe admire ihe ancients, and yet can I not finde in my heart to 
deſpiſe the wits of our age, as ſome nſe to doe © for Nature is not 


ſo much wearzed and worne ont,that ſhee ſhould now brine forth 
v0 
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2 praiſe-worthy thing. See alſo Tacitus lib.il. Annal.cap.s 5. 
LaGantins deOrig. erroris, cap. &. Galenus In his Treatile, 
That a good Phiſician muſt be a Philoſopher alſo. Other Au- 
thors go ſomewhar further, and ſtudy togive areaſon why 
ſome are ſo apt to embrace that unprofitable opinion of the 
barrennefſe of our age. T here 3s a malicious humour in man- 
* Autor dialo= hinde., ſay th one © , by which wee doe alwayes praiſe things 
gi de cmſis paſt,and loath things preſent. Paterculus cometh neerer, when 
cor. eloquer= he ſayth *, Naturally we had rather praiſe things heard of, then 


114, cap, 18, 


with veneration : ſeeing we doe thinke our ſelves overwhelmed 
by the one, and inſtruted by the other. As wee may therefore 
upon good ground deny the wits of men ro have been bet- 
ter in old times, ſomulſt wee for all this confefle that it was 
a great happineſſe of the ſaid ancient times that vertues did 
more abound in them then1n the latter : for yertues being 
then more frequent, theſe Arts were then alſo more fre- 
quently uſed for the rewarding of vertues. Swrely, ſo it is, 


cap.2. thereare noimages of our mindes, the images of our bodjes are 
alſo negleFed. 

$ 2. But colet this complaint alone, though never fo 

juſt, we do underſtand here by the Publikefelicitie of times 

nothing elſe but that ſtable rranquiltitie of an unſhaken 

peace the ancient Artificers enjoyed.Peace zs a gracefull mo- 

* Vari.rum, ther of good Arts, fayth Caſſidorus *. Solinus ſpeaking of the 


bib. 1. peaceable times of the Emperour Arvgaſtus ; theſe times were 
« Cap. I, #0ff notable, ſayth he*, ſeeing weapons ceaſed, and wits flou- 
P.ly:iſt, rifhed inihem.: leaſt all manner of vertuous workes ſhould Ian- 


eniſh,the exerciſe ofwarre being inermitted.T he fatallſtirres 
of Kingdomes and Republikes doe mighrily daſh that cort- 
ftancy of our mindes, whereby Arts are brought to perfe- 


ſeene. Wee entertaine things preſent ,vith envie ; things abſent, 


* Lib-xxxv, ſayth Plinie*, Arts were overthrowne by idleneſſe: and becauſe 
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| (tion. Andhow is it poſlible thar any mortall man ſhould 
follow any intended worke quietly, when beſides rhe pre- 
|  ſentcalamitiesthar afAict us alreadie, there ſeeme ro hang 
' more grievous miſ-tortunes over our heads. Beleeve me, 
ſayth 0vid*, Providence doth firſt of all forſake wretched men ; 
and their means failing them, they remazne without any feeling 
| 07 connſell. The ſecure plealancneſſe of flouriſhing times 
| doth on the contrary feed and encreaſe heat of Emulation, 
| anddefire of Glory t the ſtrife of 4 vertnous contention, and 
| the earneſt deſire of glorie , layth Tacitus *, are paſſuns inci- 
dent onely to ſuch men as live in proſperitie. Diodorus Siculus 
| confirmeth this point with anotable example ; Xerxes his 
| expedition znto Greece, ſayth he*, by reaſon of the wonderfull 
| greateſſe of his forces, did mightily terrifie the Grecians, who 
did thinke themſelves of nothing ſo ſure as of an utter #uine antl 
| a moſt miſerable ſlaverie. But when, beyond the *exſpeFation 


of all men, there was ,made a fortunate end of thewarze, the 


Greeke Nation being free d from ſuch a danger, obtained great 
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glorie : yea every one of their Citie, grew ſo wealtby and rich, | 


that all the world didwonder at ſuch 4 ſudden change of for- 
tune : for Greece did for ſome fiſtie yeares after that time pro- 
ſper ſo much, that in thoſe times all good Arts were very much 
advanced by reaſon of ſuch plentie of riches; and many moſt fa= 
mous Artificers ;, among whom Poidias was one, did augment 
the glorious eſteeme of thoſe times. Itappertaineth allo ro the 
Publike felicitie of the times when whole Countrics are the 
better for themiſ-fortune of fome of their neighbour coun- 
tries. 41 manner of diſciplines, layti. Athenews , were re- 
vewed uader Prolemaus the ſeventh King of Aigyvpi, Who was 
by the inhabitants of Alexandria #zuely 44 aptly called Cacer- 
geres : for he, having cut the throats of m1ny inhabitants of A- 
exandria, 4vd having baniſhed a mamber of them that were 
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: CaP, 28, 


bred with his brother, filled al 1 the Cites amd Its wah Cre : 
marians, Philoſophers, Geometricians, Muficians, Painters, 
Schoolmaſters, 'ph Wwſecians, and all other kinde of Artificers. 
Theſe, to ſupply their wants, taught what they knew, and made 
#1any famous amd excelent men, 


44064$14b$h${d{6<9$$004$40544464$544 
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IG He bivate fortuneofthe Artificersthemſelves 
worthily challengeth the laſt place, ſeeing 
the divine gitt of a proneand capable nature, 

the diligent careof parents and Maſters, the 
feare of wholeſome lawes, the earneſtn eſle 
of emnlating, the ſimplicitie and ſweetnefſe of theſe Arts, 

with all what followeth, doe as yet require the private for- 
tune of the Artificer : not ſuch a fortune as ayded Protoge- 
es, when he wasabout the pictureof his dogye ; and Neal- 
ces, when he was about the picture of his horſe ; ; but a For- 
runewhich maketh the Arcificer heronly dearling. by put- 
ting him forth and bringing him acquamted with Kings 
and Princes, thar by their means he may obtaine the go0d 
opinion of theworld. The time wherein every mans vertwe 


— C* 


* Lib, VII, ſhereth it ſelfe, 3s very material, ſayth the elder PI;nze *, For 
nat, bi ſt. 


270 man hath ſo excellent awit as to make himelfe immediate- 
ly knowwe, unleſſe he meeteth with matter, occaſf 10, and at- 
woura le commender,fayth the younger Pliz.lib, vi,epiſt.23: 
Although the particular andprivate fortune of Arriticers 
carric here a great ſway, yer doe wee not thinke that their 


whole fame dependerh meerely upon Fortune ; ſeeing it 15 
needfull 
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needfull that an Arrtificer ſhould firſt open the doore of 
tame unto himſelte, before he may looke for any prefer- 
ment. Fe doe not judge of Statwaries, layth Socrates *, ma- 
king a conjecture of then by their owne words ; but we beleeve 
that he ſhall make the reſt well, who formerly hath ſhewed his 
(hill in ſome other workes of that nature. Corn. Celſus urgeth 
the ſame ; No body will have his Piture drawne, fayth he *, 
but by an Artificer that is approoved of by good experiments. 

d 2. InthoſeArtificersthat were commended for an e- 
quall force of Art,there did very often appeare an unequall 
powerof Fortune, as /ztravirs prooveth by many inſtay- 
ces. Though Artificers, faythhe*, make promiſe and vaunt 
of their skill, if they have wot ſtore of money, if they be not known 
by the ancient renowne of their ſhoppes,zf they want popular fa- 
vour and eloquence, the induſtry of their ſtudies cannot gaine 
ther ſo much anthoritie as to make them be beleeved 10 know 
what they profeſſe to kaow. Wee finde this moſt of all in ancient 
Statuarzes and Painters ;, ſeeing ihe memory of none of thent 
could be durable, but of ſuch as were graced by commendation, 
and ſhewed ſome outward markes of dignitie. This was the caſe 
of Myron, Polycletus, Phydias, Lyſippus, axd of others that 
gained a noble fame by means of their Art ;, ſeeing they got this 
credit by workive for Kings, great Cities, and noble Citizens. 
Others on the contrarie which had no leſſe induſtrie, wit, and 
ſubtiltie, got no name at all, becauſe they wrought for ignoble 
and meane Citizens ; and it was rather want 0 f Fortune. then 
want of chill that did ſuppreſſe and obſcure their fame « ſuch 
were Hellas Arhenienfis,Chiron Corinthms, Myagrus Pho- 
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cxus, Pharax Epheſins, Bedas Byzantius, and mazy more. 


Some Painters alſo wanted Fortune, as Atiſtomenes Thaſius, 
Polycles Atramitenus, Nicomachus, ard others, 72 whon 
there wanted neither induſtrie, ſtudie, nor cunning ; but their 


£3 owne 
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OWNe povertie, and thei ir bad fortune, that made thens yeeld ux- 
to their competitors ina partially cenſured concertation, dil 
hinder their dienitit. Plinie reporteth * that Te/ephares Pho- 
{£3 was lefle knowne by reaſon of the obſcuritie of his ig- 
noble dwelhng place.' The ſame author doth alſowitnefſe 


x71 cliew. «CTC + that ſich excellent workes of Scopas as might 


have made any other place famous, were hardly knowne at 
Rowe, {ecrng amultitade of artificiall things did drowne 
there the ory of his workes. The fame of diverſe Artificers 
js Coy 1 what ob ſeure, fayth Plinie againe*, and the great num- 

* 0f ſo many rare workmen doth very often hinder the renown 
0 4. > moſt excellent workes of ſome : ſeeing one alone cannot 
ergroſſe all the g/orie, and ſo many cannot be named all at 
Once. 
$ 2. Sccing then that many Artificers werenot ſo much 
ankle one unto another in their Art as1n their Fortune, ir 


may ſceme that there was a certaine kinde of ill-conceived 


opinion which did keepe downe ſome excellent Artificers, 
and that others on the contrary got credit and authoritie 
by reaſon of a lovingand favourable opinion. The ©#lear 
(e ori of men, layth Twllie *, doth moſt commonly judge many 
{lines according 10 a fore-couceived oÞinion, C not according 
to truth : ſcealfo #liamms var. bift.lib A, cap.24.The works 
of Zenxts,Polycletus, and Phidzas were much hoipen by the 


* fore-CONC cived opinion of the great fkill theſe Artificers 


had: ſee Maximus Tyrins Diſjertat. EXXI% The {el fe- ſame paje 
fron Of our ſenſe, fayth Plrtarch *,” doth. not alihs moone our 
minde, when it is not L:compenicd WH 4m opinion that ths 
Wor he: is well and ſtndzouſly performed. Sec Plutarchhimfelfe 
in the ſayd place, where,among many othet rhings belongs 
ingto thispreſent diſcour ſe, hebringeth in a merry rale of 
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—_= cinſes did mightily cheriſh and advance 


the ſayd eagerneſſe of our forward natures, it 


followeth that wee ſhould laſt of all propound 


how this ſame inclination rightlyinflamed and 
ordered did attain tothe beight of a perfect and 
accompliſhed Art. The ancients obſerved in 
Pifure theſe frue principal ports. Inventi- 
on , or Hiſtoricall argument. F roportion, or 
Symmetrie. Colour , and therein Light and 
Shadow, as alſo Þ rightneſſe and Darkneſſe. 

Motion or Life, and therein Aftion and Paſ- 


fo on. Diſpoſ;tion, or an Occonomirail plating 
ri and 
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m4 ordering of the whole worke. The foure 
firſt were carefully obſerved 1 in all ſorts of Pt- 
tures, whether they did conſiſt of one figure,or 
of any. Diſpoſrrion alonewas obſerved in Pi- 
cures that bad many figures : ſeeing a piece 
wherein there doe meete many and ſeverall fi 
exresſhall be notbing elſe but a kinde of min- 
ele '-mangle or a darkſome and dead confuſronof 
iſ agreeing things, unkeſſe they receive light 
md life by a conventent and orderly diſpoſett- 
on. T et did not the ancients thinkthat theper- 
feftion of Art conſiſted in ameete obſerving of 
theſe five points, except the whole worke did 
breath forth acertaine kinde of Grace procee- 
ding out of a decent comelineſſe of every point 
by it ſelf,and out of amutuall accord of all five. 
Wherefore wee could not but enter a little into 
theconſrderation ofthis ſame Grace:the ratber 
becauſe withont 4 full underſtanding of this 
Grace, itis impoſſible that any man ſhould ex- 
amine the true force and value of theſe moſt 
fertile Arts ia - L 1s. 
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ZZeNvention doth juſtly challenge the firſt 
DEQ anc principall place, ſeeing no man,thoug!) 
>, heath all his colours at hand, layth Sene- 
Aye £4 *, can make a ſimilitude, untejſe he be r2- 
225 ſolved what to paint. And whatfoeyer an 
IG AZZRIe Artificer worketh, muſt, according to the 
opinion of Leno, be dyrd with the dye of ſenſe, Quintil. I V, 2. 
The pi@ure of compleat harneſſe, layth Socrates *, though it be 
delightfull, yet 3s at altogether unproftable. Auſonins (pea- 
keth to the ſame purpoſe, a paizted forge. ſayth he*, deligh- 


teth us no longer thenit is ſeene. Except it. be ſach a painted 


miſt as1s deſcribed by the ſame A»ſonzxs in another place *®, 
where the Painter doth repreſent the dimme ſhade of hel- 
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I1{h blacknefſe by a painted miſt, and de{igneth in ic how 


che ancient Ladies torment the crucified Cxpzd in hell for 


having diſhonoured them in the times of the Worthies. 
An Artificer therefore muſt propound unto himſelfe what 
he meaneth ro inmate : the which in ſuch an infinite varie- 
ty ofthings cannot be hard to a man that hath aready Phan- 
taſte : yea wee have good caule to feare that he ſhallrather 
looſe himſelfe, not knowing what to chooſe among ſo ma- 
. hy moſt worthy things. The thonghts of our minde can con- 
cexve the images of any thing, layth Twllie * . Our thought can 
concezve 
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CONCeLu? any y Count: 3, layth another *, apd faſhion 3 in it ſuch 
a ſituation of place 4s my beſt agree withour liking. Maximns 
Trius preſfleth this fame point ſomewhat neerer, when he 
maintaineth that Invention 1s proper and naturall unto the 
minde of man : ſee Max. T; ,rius Diſſert.xxvin. Although 
thena man, for as much as he1sa man, cannot but be full of 
Invention; y. tluch men as have ſtudied do excell in their 
Inventions. Nothing is ſo fertile, fayth Twllie *, as thoſe wits 
that are furniſhed with all manner of diſciplines. 

$ 2. An Artificer for all chat ſhall not follow the facilt- 
tic ofa plealing Invention ſomuch, as to torget ajudicious 
triall of his own abilicie : he15not onely roinvent what he 


would paint, but heisalſoto confider his owne ſtrength, 


whether he be able to aompaſſe his Invention with his Art. 


* Lib. X 1 I, F/hoſoever wezgheth his burden, ſayth Martzal *, cancarry3t. 


Flinke giveth 1 us an inſtance in Paxſzas, who repaired the 


- walls ſometimes painred by Polygnotrs, and was eſteemed 


to come farre ſhort of Po/ygnotrs, becauſe he would prove 
maſteries 1n another kinde of picture then his owne, P/inie 
x8XV, 11, Beſides this ſame warineſſe, there 1s another Ye= 
nerall rule for our Invention propounded by Tx//Je. We are 
to chooſe ſuch thines, fayth he*, as are moſt excellent for their 
ereatneſſe, chiefeſt for ther? Leneltle » [tngular 31 their owne 
kinde : ſeeing ſmall, uſuall, and onlgar things ,doe not de ſerve 
any admiration or praiſe Things paſſing great are placed 
firſt, ſeeing 7t 7s certaipe that vertue texypereth her courage 
according to the meaſure of the buſrneſſe in hand:fhee is in ſmall 
things ſo remiſſe 4nd ſlacke, that ſhee doth hardly awoide the 0- 


_ pinion of ſecuritie : ſhee traizeth her ſelfe ſomewhat more in 


thines indifferenily great « but when there are offered things 


that are great indeed " les raiſeth hep ſelfe to the height of 'h; 


workinhand,(ayth Nazarins Fe yy Confhunnee #0 Ang dio. 
Tt 
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It eorth with Art, fayth anothet*, as ith the flam? . winici is 
9naintained with good ſtore of fewell, it is increaſed with ſthr= 
ring, aud it waxeth cleerer with burning. The greatneſſ? of 
things addeth force to our wit, neither ca any man make a fa- 
mons and excellent worke, except he doe finde ſtufſe anſwerable 
to the worke intended. Ariſtoteles the Philofopher theretore 
riſhed Protogenes to paint the deeds of Alexander the Great, 
hy reaſon of the eternitie of things, \ayth Plinie X&Xv, 10. 
Lyſippms alſo made Alexander the great i422 many workes ; be- 
ednning from his childhood, Plinie xxx1v, 8. Taings unuſuall 
and commendable tor their ſtrangenefſe were ſer up in the 
Theater of Pompeirs ; and it is remarkable what rhe ſame 
Plinze fayth of them ; Pompey the great, (ayth he *, ereFed a- 
70mg the ornaments of Nis Theater ſuch images as were of an 
1dmirable fame, and for this reaſon have the wits of great Ar- 
tificers beſtowed more labour upon them : (ee Plinie, Things 
moſt exquiſite in their kinde were repreſented in theſeven 
and twentie Pictures Yerres tooke our of the temple of Mz- 
»erva ; the images of the Kings and tyrants of Sicilie were xe= 
preſentedin them, fayth Tulle *, neither did they delight the 
ſpeFFators onely for the Art of painting that was in them, but 
alſo for the commemoration of the men, and the remembrance 
of their countenance. And here it falleth out very often that 
{ome doings or ſayings of great men ſuggeſtunto us 1n this 
Picture a readie way of Invention. So did Galatoz paint 
the whole companie of Poetsround about Homer,as if they 
were molt greedily ſucking up the pure waters that flowed 
outofhis ſtreaming mouth : ſee #l;zan.var. hiſt. XII, 22. 
Timotheus, a moſt noble Generall of the Atbenians, having 
done great deeds with very good ſucceſſe, would not ſuffer 
any man to attribute the glory of ſuch atsunto him,but he 
Ww:35Wwont to fay thar Fortune had a hand in it : the buſte 
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wits thereforeof ſome ſcofting Painters made himſlee ping 
in ts payiition, whileſt Fortune ſtanding ar his head oo 
Citics roche ner : ſee #1i4n.var.hiſt. Xil1, 43. Snidas. Schol, 
wet. in Plutum Ariftlophangs. 
+& 3. Buras there it alwayes ſome piece of hiſtorie in the 
Pictures of this natn!e, which maketh up the Invention, 
ſo doth a continued hiſtory affoord our Invention ſufficient 
matter to work upon:: provided onely that our Invention || 
Þ:not dry and barrenzbut rather aboundant,over-fiowing, þ 
ard more diffuſed tFen the preſent occaſion ſeemeth to re= 
quire: tothe end our cheerefull minde having attempted 
ſomething more licentiouf]y, might range about, and of- 
fend rather in too much plentcouſneſſe, than languiſh and 
pine away for lacke of good matter. For what availeth, I 
pray yor, Invention without matter ? where ſhall it begin: > 
whiter ſhall it cturneit ſelfe? the lively ſpirits of the Arti- 
ficers diſdaine to be ſo ſtraightened : itis worſe than death | 
unro them to ſpend the ſtrength of their wits about a ſpare 
and unprofitable argument. I docnot ſtudie to induceany 
man to ſach an unadviſed and temerary liceutiouſneſſe, as 
uſcrh ro ſollicite and to corrupt many braveand lively wits; 
but I doe hold that free and forward ſpirits are not tobe re- 
ſtrainecl within the compaſle of a narrow cariere, but that 
wee muſt rather give our Invention the full raines: for as 
mctrled horſes are beſt knowne by a ſpacious race ; ſo muſt 
Arrificers haye an open field, as1t viere, to runne in, with a 
looſe and unreſtrained ] libertie, ſeeing the forwardneſſeof 
this ſame moſt generous Art is weakened and broke whena 
man goeth about to contain it within the limits and bounds 
of a ſtraight running-place. To# that meane 10 imitaie, (ayth 
Horace*, muſt not leap down? into a narrow and ſtraight phace, 
from 27 hence Spame or elſe the condition of the worke will not 
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ſuffer ou to come forth againe. What ſoever doth fi uperabound, 


7/ſueth out of a full breſt. But as there 1s an eafte remedie for 
rankneſle, ſo is there no labour can overcome barrenneſſe. 
What may be cured by detra&7on, fayth Semzca*, is ever neerer 
#1nto health. Reaſon thall make ſome walte of the immode- 
ratly exceſſive Invention, care ſhall file away ſomething, 
and the working it ſelfe will weare away ſomerhing:it is re- 
quired onely, that there be ſomething which might be cat 


outand taken away;the which will be, if at the firſt we doe 


 notmake our plate ſo thinne as to breake it and'tocut ir 

quite thorough with engraving ſomewhat deep.It ſeemerh 
alſo that youthfull yeares for this very ſame reaſon are nor 
inſtantly ro be recalled to a ſober and ſevere law of Art, 
when by the luxurie of an unexperienced wit they delighr 
themſelves in the plentifulneſſe of a rich and ſuperfluous In- 
vention :thereis more diſcretion. to uſe rhem with ſome 
indulgence. Arci#s a Tragike-Poet ſpeaketh yery wel! ro 
this purpoſe ; What falleth out 372 apples, ſaythhe *, the ſame 
is alſo to be perceived in wittes which being brought forth hard 
and ſharpe., grow afterwards ripe and pleaſing « but ſuch" oz the 
rontrary as inſtantly waxe mellow and ſoft, having at the firſt 
ſome moiſtneſſe of ſavoury jugce, the ſame afterwards doe not 
grow ripe but rotten £ there is therefore ſomething to be left int 
our wittes, which time and age muſt mitizate : \ceallo Seneca 
Hippolyto, AF II, Sce. 2. 
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$4. Asfor the thingsan Artificer ſhalljudge ro beworth 


his pains, he ſhall not onely invent them after the beſt way, 
bur alſo after the eaſieſt way; ſeeing the higheſt force of in- 
venting deſerverh noadmiration, if an unluckie penf1ve- 
nefſe doth trouble and diſquier the Artificer from the be- 
ginning tothe end ofhisworke. A neat, anl loftie, and co- 
pious Artificer hath ever round abont lim great ſtore of 
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Invention ; he needs not beare his braines wich irkclome 
ſrudics z all ſtanderh readie at his command. Whoſoever 
climbeth, labourerh mo! {t of all about the nether part of the 
hill; m che meanetime the ground he gocth on, groweth 
more rich and fertile : fruits unlaboured doc alterwards Of 
fer themſelyes,and all things ſpring up of their own accord; 
the which tor 4! that doc wither away, if they are not ga- 
thered every day. Plentic tor all chat muſt have ameane, 

ſeeing nothing can be praiſe-worthy and wholſome with- 
our mediocritic ; neatncſle likewiſe muſt havea manfull at- 
tirc ; and a high- ſtately Invention may not want judge- 
ment ; ſo ſhall cheinvented things begreat, and not over- 
great ; haughtie, not abrupt; full of force, not temerar1e ; 
ſevere, notſad; grave, not flow : : lively, not luxurious; . 
delettable, not  difſolute ; full, not puffed ups and fo forth. 

It is ever the ſafeſt way to keepe| inthe middeſt,becaufe the 
uttermoſt on either fide is vicions. 2477. x11, 10. The 
words of the younger P/zzy are worth noting,as being moſt 
proper for this place ; a weaxe indeed js beſt; fayth he *, aci- 
ther doth any man doubt of that « but hewho doth leſſe then the 
matter requireth, keepeth the mean? as little as another who 
doih more. The one may be (ayd to have exceeded the matter, 

the other on the contrary may be ſayd not 10 have anſwered it to 
the full - both are too blame: but the one offendeth of weakneſſe, 
the other of too much Preneth: which though tt be tzo ſigneof 4 
more poliſhed.yet is it a marke of agreater wit. As many there- 
foreas doe lack that ſame confidence of a great ſpirit, grow 
inſtantly faint-hearted ; they dare not raiſe their thoughts, 
but creepe along the oround: :3nd,which is worſt of all they 
doenor ſomuch asendeavourany thing, whileſt they are 
afraid of every thing: thy embrace leanneſſe in ſtead ofhealth; 

infirmity Peron in the place of judgement ,tayth* ©uinilian, 


and 
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and niwleſt they thinke it enough to be without vice,they fall in- 
to that ſame maine vice to lacke vertues. 

Theſame Author ſaith in another place *, Thoſe that are * Lt.*. 
dry,raw boned.,and bloudleſſe, uſe to cloake their imbecilitie by 
the moſt contrary appellation of ſoundneſſe : and becauſe they 
4nnot endure the cleare beames of a quicke light, as of a bright © 
Sutne-fhine, thy lie lurking under the ſhade of a great name. 

Health procured by faſting & abſtinence was never eſtec- 

med trueand ſound. No more do Phylitians approove of 

ſuch a health,faith one *, as proceedeth ont of the auxizetie of * Aulior dis 

On? inde. It is not enough that 4 man be not ſicke : hee muſt =. de Canis 

be ſtrong and lively, and tnſly. Yea, that map draweth neereſt © 09. 

unto infirmitie, who hath no other commendation butt of tis © 3: 

bealth. ” | 

$ 5. Seeing then thatonr inyention muſt flow eaſily, 

and that nothing marrcth the lite and ſpirit of the inven- 

ted things fo much, as to force and ſtrain them toa fore-de- 

termincd purpoſe, 1t can never or very ſeldom make any in- 

Vention good and commodtous, when wee doe very much 

and a great while perfiſt in forging and fitting the inventi- 

on to what wee have propounded unto our ſelves. Much 

handling ſoilettrthings,and maketh them loſe their bright= 

neſſe. The edge of our piercing wits 1s likewiſe turned and 

made blunt, by afuperfluous and unneceſſary royle of pa- 

ring andmincing thematter 11 hand. Bel:des thar, The ſub- : 

tiltieit ſelfe, as ©uintilian (peaketh *, doth conſume and * Lixii.c.:. 

bring to nought every thing which is cut teo thiwne. It chan- 

ceth therefore very often, that az ex7emporall and temerary 

boldneſſe bringeth alone with it a ſingular delight. faith ano- 

ther ©, for inour wits, as well as inourfiills , though many 

things are carefully planted and Iaboured , yet uſe thoſe things 

to be more acceptable unto ns which doe grow of their own? ac- 
cord. 
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cord. Philoſtratus giveth a finereaſon, When a man ftudieth 
*Lib.tr. & tobrine forthevery thing by ſpeculation, ſayth he *, his minde 
vitis Sepv. 31 35 pept t00 much buſte, and turned aſide from the readineſſe of 
Pee | i»venting. Since then too much ſtudy hindererh and quai- 
leth that ſameready forwardneſle of our mindes, wee hold 
them to bee beſt advited who content themſelves with an 
invention when it 1s brought to the hetght of conceit, ne- 
ver tarrying ſolong about the worke till the heare of rheir 
ſpirits be cooled and gone. For, whatſoever doth not ade 
* Li.0i.c..1. ſormething to the former, fayth Quintilian *, ſeemeth alſo to 
4:traF. Itis mthe mean while aſigne of {mall courage, to 
be troubled with every light occaſion. And rhis ſame fear 
muſt needs ſtop the forwardneſſe of our minde , by with- 
drawing onr thenghts from ſuch things as are more conſtdera- 
*.L'.9.c4.4- þ/e, fayth th: fame Author *. He wondereth therefore at it 
1n another place, thar many do hang ſuch a whileabout &ye- 
ry particular, whileſt they invent, whileſt they weigh and 
con{ider the invented rhings, The which though zt were done 
+ Lib.viiiin Fith this intent, fayth he *, that they might ever make uſe of 
prom. what is beſt , yet were thes ſame infelicity very much to bee de- 
teſted, by whoſe means the ſpeedy courſe of our minde is pulled 
backe, and the h:ate of our thoughts is quenched with lingering 
1n4 miſtruſtfulneſſe. Sothar ſomrimes it were better to en- 
tertaine extemporall thoughts, and to follow the firſt heate 
of our forward minde. Do you ot obſerve how brooks do moſt 
ſwifily run from a fountaine whereas they do but ſlowly creepe 
from a ſtanding water £ Whatſoever is in agitation is lively 
* 1,;).:'99 ard quicke, faych Symmachus *, whoſo meaneth to diref the 
t-/.[1. 62% conrſe of running horſes , leſſeneth it ; and whoſo ſtudieth to- 
*1.,.1x.c1.4, make equall paces hindereth [2s owne ſpeed, layth Quintilian*. 
Fven os Torches keep fire by aconrinuall ſhaking, and ha- 
ving let it FOOUt, can hardly recover it; ſo isthe heate of 
our 
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our invention preſerved by continuance, and it langui- 


ſherh by intermiſſion. For all m:nner of rightly conceived. 


p.\ſions,as alſo the freſh images of things, run on ſtill with= 
out any ſtay, and doe very often not ſo much as expect our 
hand, neither do they offer themſelves in haſte again, being 
once delayd.But molt of all, when that ſame infortunar fin- 
ding of fault begins to interrupt our worke, it 15 impoſſible 
that the force of our hurled invention ſhould keepe her 


courſe, there will always appeare 1n 1ta certain kindce of in- | 


equalitie:and though every part were choſen never ſo wel, 
yet ſhall thewhole inve-it1on rather feem to be compoun- 
ded than continued. @x7#t.x.7.Many a man hath often bin 
able to accompliſh the undertaken work, when he fellto it 
with his whole mind. The greateſt part of inuention conſi- 
ſterh in the force ofour minde ; ſeeing our minde muſt firſt 
ofallbe moyed, our mind mult conceive the images of 
things, our minde muſt in a manner bee transfor- 
med unto the nature of the conceived things , and 
hew much the more gexerom and haughty our mind 3s , ſaith 
Owuintilian*, it is ſtirred by ſo mach th: greater ipſtruments : 
praiſe maketh it grow, forwa;d endeavors adde an increaſe to 

zt, and it lovelh ever io buſre it ſelfe about [ome great matter. 
$ 6. Irixthenclcar, Thara good Artiſt may juſtly be 
eſteemed a wiſe 1x1, nor 17 fuch a ſcnceonely as every 
tradeſman was avtiontly call:d wife *, but 113 regard of his 
iveniuon, ſeen. therein 1s ſore hing more than 1s concei- 
ved at the firſt. All artsard ftadies muſtconcurre tomale 
up that ſame general welt grounded knowledge, whereby 
wear: fitted and prevared to produce a good invention : 
rcither is it weil poilib'e that any man whoſoever hee 
bee, ſhow 1 i-vent any thing worth our conſideration, un- 
lefle he have urunke in from his childehood all manner of 
good 
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ood artsand ſciences. It is 4 ſent of a dull wit, fayth Tul- 
ly *, torafter little brookes, and not to viſt the Main founs 
taines of things. from whence all is derived. 

A pertect and cxactly handled invention muſt bud forth 
out of a great and well rooted tulnefle of learning: we muſt 
be converſant! in all ſorts of ſtndies, all antiquitie nwuſt bee 
fimiliar vntous;burt moſt of all the nnumerable multitude 


ot hiſtoricall and pocticall narrations : we muſt likewiſe be 


very wel acquainted withall ſuch commorions of themind 
as by narure arc incident unto men : ſceing the whole force 
of painting doth principally conlitt in them, and nothing 
bearcth a greater {way in ſuch a manifold varietie of pt- 
cures and ſtatues. 

Thus do we ſee how the ancients did after a more pecu- 
liar manner aſcribe wiſedome unto the bettet ſort of Artifi- 
cers, {eeing none among all other liberall arts do require ſo 
many and ſo great helps of more inwardand profound do- 
ctrine. I doe nor ſpeake heere buc of an abſolutely perfect 
art ; For when there is any queſtion made about any art or fa- 
enttie, ſayth Tully *, the moſt abſolute and perfect art 3s then 
ever meant. Tt made Enphrazor admirable,that he did ex- 
cellinall other kinde of good ſtudies, having withall won- 
derfull skill in painting and carving. 9#7i#t. x7, 10. Pan- 
philus, Apelles his maſter urged this point very much ; for 
being not onely amoſlt excellent painter, bur alſo chorowly 
inſtructed in all kinde of Sciences, and chiefely in A.richme- 
ticke and Geometry, hee was wont to avouch that the Art 
couldnor wel be oerfected without any of rheſe.P/7.3 5.10. 

$ 7. That Artificers have need of Geometry and the 
Opricks isproved by the following example. The Athent- 
ans intending to conſecrate an excellent image of Mizervs 
npon a gh pillaryſet Phobias and cameres towork,mea- 
ning 
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ning to chuſe the better of the rwo, 4/camenes being no- 
ching art all skilled in Geometry and in the Oprtickes, made 
the goddeſſe wondertull faire tothe cye of them tha: ſaw 
1:rhard by. Phi4725 on the contrary, as being ſufficiently 


<9 
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inſtructed with al maner of arts,and eſpecially with Optick 


and Geometricall knowledges,did conſider that the whole 
ſhape of his image ſhould change according to the heighr 
of the appointed place, and therefore made her lips wide 
open, her noſe ſom2what out of order,and all thereſt accor- 
ingly, by a certaine kinde of reſupination. When theſe 
rwo images were afterwards brought to light and compa- 


red, Phidzas was in great danger to have been ſtonedby the 


whole multitade , unnill rhe ſtatues were ar length ſer on 
high. For Alcamenes his ſweer and diligent ſtrokes beeing 
drowned, and Phzd7as his diſ-figured and diſtorted hard- 
neſſe being vaniſhed by the height of the place, made Alca- 
7exes tobe laughed ar,and Phidzas to bee much more eſtee- 
med, See Tzetzes Chiliad.xz, hiſt. 381. and Chl. v1, hift. 


193+ | 
Amnlins his Minerva ſeemeth alſo to have been made by 


the help of theſe Arts,and chiefly of che Oprickes, for from 


| what ſide ſoever a man looketh upon her, the doth likewiſe 
looke upon him. P/;zz2 xxxv, 10. There wasin the Syrian 
goddeſſeher temr 2 an image of Fo, which looketh upon 


you, if you ſtan«' ull again(t it : if yoa goe from thence, it 


followeth you wich her eyes: and if any other man looketh 


upon it from another place, he findeth the ſame : ſee Lxczan 


de Syria de4. T hehead of Dzananis ſetup on high at Chzos - 
Bupalns and Azthermus have made her after ſuch a manner, 
as to make them that enter into the cemp'e thinke that ſhee 
trowneth, whereas they that goe our of the temple rhinke 
\ by her lookes that ſhee is now appeaſed. 213i? xx%xy1, 5. 
[ H h Fhat 
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That ſame Her cules, who in the 1eremple of Antonid turneth 
his b.:cke towards us, is thought to be of Apelles his hand : 
the picture (w hich * 15 very ; difticulr ) \ doth rather ſhew his 
face, then pronuſe it. P/7:7e X&xv, 1 C. 
$8. Arnficersare likewife caught by the example of Nz- 
cox n0t to conternne tlie knowledge of ſuch rhings as may 
ſeemeto be bur of ſmall account in Nature:for when he had 
made in the porch at Athens called Peczle a molt rare and 
excellent picture ofa horſe, yet was the whole worke dif- 
raced and laught at, becauſe he had made the lower eye- 
lids hairie, contrary to the nature of thatcreature : ſee #1;- 
an. lib. IV de Anjmal3b. cap. ho . Pollux Onomaſt. 13b.1 I. 
Tzetzes Chiliad, XI1, hiſt. 427. And as we perceive here 
that all ſich kinde of j ienorance ca tothe diſcredit of 
* Ton lib. the Artificer, ſo may we learne out of Philoſtra1us * what a 
I, m Pot Teadic way of Invention the perfect knowledge of natural! 
91h, things ſuggeſterh unto us : for the Painter being loath to 
ſpoyle the natural! beantie ofa moſt pleaſant place with an 
Artificial bridge, fetcheth aſndden Invention out of the 
natureof Palme-trees : ſee Phzloſtratns his deſcription of 
that andother Pictures. An Artificer therefore muſt be 
well acquainted with the nature of all things, bur principal- 
ly with the nature of man.Whoſoever meaneth to'doe any good 
* Trproc:mio with Painting, fayth the younger Philoſtratus*, muſt nudcr- 
[9/7 Pland thenature of 19 thoroxghly, and know how to expreſſe 
the markes of every one, his manner, eniſe, behavionr. in them 
alſothat ſay and Ho? nothing : be muſt diſcerne what force there 
#s in the conſtitution of Dis checkes, in the temperature of his 
eyes, in the car ing of Dis eye-browes. To be ſhort, he muſt ob- 
ſerve all ſuch things as doe helpe a mns judoement. Whoſoev?! 
is well furniſhed wi'lh ſuch kinde of skill, ſhall gueſtzonle(ſ* 
excetl and have good ſucceſſe in all manner of workes c he foal! 
0? 
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wot ſticke, if need be, to paint a madde 1149, a1 attgry man, 4 
penſrve man, a man that skippeth for joy, a man that goeth ear- 
neſtly about any thing, a man deeply in love : inaword, heſhall 
reſerrble all what 3s moſt faſhionable and moſt proper for eve= 
}'y O2ee | | : 
S 9. Noqueſtion thenbut an Artiſt muſt know all man- 
nc ofnaturall things perfectly : nor that he 1s fora great 
while of time to buckle himſclte wholly to his frudie, and 
ro examine therein private the fſeverall opinions of natu- 
rall and moral! Philoſophers about theſe atfections and pal- 
ſions of man; nor yet thathe 1s to trouble his braine with 
every curious Geometricall demonſtration: for it ſuthcerh 
that he doe butlearne by adaily obſervation how ſeverall_ 
paſſions and affections of the minde doe alter the counte- 
nance of man. Emery commotion of the minde, layth Twllie*, * Lib.'TIT, de 
hath a certaine countenance of his owne by nature. Toa lars Oratore. 
| nedand wile imitator eyery tan 1s a booke: he converſeth 
| with allſorts of men, and when heobſerveth in any of them 
{ome notable commorions of the minde, he ſeemeth then 
to have watched ſuch an opportunitie for his ſtudie, that 
he might reade in their eyes and countenance the ſeverall 
facesof anger, love, feare, hope, ſcorne, joy, confidence, 
and other perturbations ofour minde. Yct ſhall he for. all 
this, as his leiſure ſerveth him, take in hand the writings of 
morall and naturall Philoſophers, of Poets, of Hiſtorians, 
of Mathematicians : for althongh morall and naturall Phi- 
olophie, Poehe, Hiſtorie, Geometrie, cannot make him a 
Painter, yet will theſe Sciences make him a more abſolure 
Painter. Councerpoiſon and other remedies appointed for 
thecure of wounds and diſeaſes, are compounded of many 
| and very often contrary effe&s, and there is made out of ſe= . 
verall rings but one mixture, the which though ic be nor 

H h 2 like 
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like unto any of rhe > ingredients, yet 15 there in it ſome 
peculiar force drawne out of eve1y one of them. Bees 
likewile doeſucke out of the juyce of feverall flowers ſuch 
a ſweet and pleaſing ſayour of NOney, that all the wit of 
man 15 not able to imitate any ſuch rhing : and why doe | 
wee then wonder thar Picture thould lacke the ho :Ipe of | 
many Arts ; which not being ſenitbly perceived in the | 
WOiKe, Are for all that (ceretly felt, by tranſ-faſi ing into 
the Picture a hidden force derived our ofman' y SCIENCES ? 
It may be obj<&ed here that many Painters have arrai- 
ned tO abotkrabl {kill of Art, though they never medled 
with any of theſe Studi.5s: it 1s molt likely to be ſo; and 
i matters very httle it wee doe grant it : ſceing our dit- 
courſe 15 not about ordinary workmer, but wee doe ra- 
ther ſpeake of ſych men as are Painters indeed, rhar is, 
men ofexcellent wittes and great learmi1g, to rhe perfiting 
of whom Nature and Studie ſeeme to have moſt lovingly 
conſpired. 
$ 10. Thearicient Artificers cherelive as they had an 
excellent way of working, ſo had they by continuall ob- 
Heryation amore/exccllent gift of conceiving the lively 1- 
mages of all manner of paſſions and affeftions:neither could 
their workes ever have beene graced with ſuch a rare ex- 
preſſion of paſſions, unleſſe they had wiſely cbſcrved thelſe- 
_ verall effects of theſe naturall commotions that doe trant- 
port ourminde, andalter the ordinary lookes of our coun» 
tenance. Zexuxtis painted Pere/ope, exprefling in her picture 
themuch commended modeſtie of her chaſte behaviour, 
Plinie x$Xv, 9. Timomachus painted Ajax, as he was full of 
rage in the middeft of his madde fitr. Phelitr I3b.1L, de w7- 
+1 Apolloniz, cap. 10. Silanion made Apollodorus, who was 


a moſt cholericke man ; neirher was it the man onely ” \ 
made | 
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made of brafle, bur his frowardneſle alſo. Plzzze xxx1v, 8. 
Protogepes made Philiſcus,as he was in adeep and penlive 
ſtndie. Pliniexxxv, 10. Praxiteles made Phryne rejoycing, 
Plin. xxxiv, 8. Parrhaſrus made a boy running for ſ{tritein 
his armour. Plizze XxXxV, 10. Ariſtides Nis Amapanomenos 
dieth torghe love of his brother. P/;zz.xxxv,10. That ſame 
Bacchs allo in Philiſtratus his firit booke of Images* 15 
knowne by the picture of love expreſſed in his face. Theſe 
examples doſhew unto us what experience the ancient Ar- 
tificers had in the properties of naturall paſſions and afte- 
tions : the folloving doe furthermore proove that their 
Inventions did abound in all manner of wit and learning. 

y Il. Painters and Poets, as two naturall brothers hav? a- 
greed very well in their device, (1yth Latinus Pacatus *, when 
they doe make ViGorie with wings :; ſeeing ſuch men as doe fol- 
low the ſucceſſefull courſe of proſperons Fortane, ſeeme rather 
to flie, then to runne. And it1s very proper that Pacatys doth 
aſcribe a brotherly neercnefle and agreement unto them 
both; ſeeing what TheophylaFns 8imocatus*fayth of Poets, 
that the play of Poets is full of all manner of wiſdome ;, the 
ſame 1s averred alſo of Painters and Carvers. 1 doe not vſe 
to view the ſtatues and images made by Art ſleepingly and ſlen- 
derly,fayth Z#1an* - Let this one among many examples ſerve 


| forproofe © that never any Painter oz Carver would attribute 


unto the Muſes, the daughters of Jupiter, unmeet and falſrfied 


ſhapes « neither was there ever any Artificer ſo void of ſenſe and 


reaſon,as to make them armed: inſtunating that the life of them 
who addi themſelves unto the Muſes, muſt be accompanied 
with quzetreſſe, eaſe , and tranquillitie. Wee have further 
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proofe of this fame wiſedome in the picture of the life of 


man, as it was invented by Cebes : the image of Prodzexs his 


\ Hercules 1$sof the ſame nature : and Themiſtiza* having fol- 
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lowed the ſteppes of char ſame Sophiſt, propounderh anto 
us ſach another image of true and fained friendſhip : ſee 
= alſo in Agel/ins * amolt lively i 1nage of Juſtice, ſet forth by 
Chryſippas with very ſevere and venerable colours af words. 
apelles tollowed the directions of this wiſedome in his ad= 
mirable pi&ure offlandrous Calumnie. 7y/pprs could ne- 
vcrhave made Occalion as pafling by, ifhis Invention had 

/antcd there: diehelpe of this fame wiſedome. Doe wot yor 
hs or, layth Heliodorus *,, that Painters make da winged God 


of Cupid, zo ſrenijie the Jnconſtant fukteneſſe of ibem that are 


overcome by tins « (ee allo Xenophon lib. I, Apomnent. Theo 
phyt. $imoratas epiſt. 5 4. Tzetzes Cliliad. V, hiſt. 11. Pro- 
pertins lib, IL, Eleg. 10. T houſajid and thouſand examples 
ofthis wiſedome might be drawne out of ancient Authors; 
anlefle wee did chinke that theſe few did ſufliciently tſhew, 

how the rareſt workes of Art have ever been derivedout 
of the aboundant fountaine of this ſame wiſdome.and that 
Apollonins therfore had goodreaſon rocall Phanrafie, which 
is the mother of Invention, « thing full of wiſedome ſee 


I hileftr. 17b.V 1, devita Apollonis, caps 9. 
$12: Butif any man liſterh for all this to conſider the 


nature ofthis ſamewildome ſomewhat neerer,he ſhall find 
that, beſides what is ſayd alrcadie, foure chings: arc to beob= 


ſervedin the Invention : namely, Truth ; Opportunitie; 


Diſcretion; and, which ariſeth out of theſe three, Magnifi- 
cence. What concerneth the firſt, PiF#re is ever moſt care- 


* Teonem lib, full of the truth, fayth Philoftratass : : and as 72 hiſtoriehe doth 
 20t lefſe ſeemme to deceive, tayth Amm. Marcellinns *, who wil- 


lingly and wit ting! pa ſeth by things done, then he who Iwven- 
teth thines that never were doxe, 10 dath Picture in the cx- 
prefling of theTruth obſerve theſe two rules: ſhee refuſerh 


to expreſſe what is|not in nature, and loverh not toont 
what 
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what 151nnature. The firſt 1s urged by Yitrwvins, Let pi- 
Fre be an iraage, (ayth he, of a thing that is, or at leaſt can 
be, exc. ſee the continuation of rhefe words, together with 
the coniiiiiizne of this point, /zb. 1, cap. 3.412. Theſe- 
cond rule 1s ſet downe by 7 hiloſtratus., thoſe that doe wot 
paint things as they fall out, ſayth he *, are not triue in thedr 
piFures. Wee are here likewiſe to obſerve thar the moſt 
famous ancient Painters did make greater account oftruth, 
then of the pulcritude of their figures : and when the truth 


— 


We 


* [onum lb. 
II, in Vene- 
PR 


of the ſtorie ſhould be in danger by ſtudying neatneſfſe too 


much, they hadrather loſe all then loſe the truth of the 
argument. Phzloftratus when he ſpeaketh of Amphiarans 
his horſes, the ſweating horſes being all overlaid with a thinne 
#7nde of duſt, fayth he *, did feeme leſſe faire, but yet truer : 
paſſing well : for it wasnot poſitble to conceive theſe horſes 
otherwiſe, leeing the hotteſt brunt of a moſt deſperate con- 
flick did require over-heared and fiercely enraged horſes. 
But when there was no neceſlitie thar forced them to ob- 
ſerve mevery ſmall thing an accurate reſemblance of truth, 
they did ſometimes witely negle& or ſleightly paſſe over 
ſuch properties of the rrue ſimilitude as were:not ſo mate- 
riall, and were likely to overthrow the pulchritude. Sch as 
doe paint faire aud comely countenances, wherein there is ſome 
{mall blemifh, ſayth Plutarch *, weewiſh them not to leaveit 
quite, nor accurately te expreſſe it : ſeeing the one maketh the 
image hard-favonred, the other xnlike. Tn things howſoever 
of greater conſequence Truth was ever eſteemed a maine 
comendation of Picture ; and that upon very good ground. 
For as 1t 1s granted by all that Picture ſtudieth ro profitno 
lefle then todelighr, ir muſt needs follow that Truth is a- 
bovyeall other things to be obſerved in I'3&ure ; ſeeing, as 
Lucian ſpeaketh, wothing can be profitable, but what procee- 
aeth from truth. d 1% 
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$ 13. Opportunitie followeth : for as that ſtage-player 
i5judged impertinent, who bruigeth atipſie dancer upon 
cbeTheater inthe robes of a grave Senator ; ſo 5 ever ex- 
pected tharan Arrificer ſhould wiſely obſerve 11Þ1s works 
1 convenient decency agreeing with the circumſtances of 
the preſent occaſion : neither is it without reaſon that P/>27- 


loſtratus * ſpeaking of wiſedome and occaſion, nameth rhem 


2 Ins : . . 
I, = £.4#- the chiefeſt points of Art. The enamourcd Bacchus, as he is 


AIDS. 


deſcribed in the ſame Author, ſerverh for an example, Bac- 
chus bis picture is knowne by the paſſuon of love expreſſed in his 


* To num lib. face, ſayth he*, as for the bravery of his ſumptuous apparetlt 
1, in Arjac wrought all over with flowers, as for the skans of fallow deere, 


FIX. : 


« Lib. VII, 
cap. J* 


as for the javelins wrapped about with ivie, all theſe things are 
throwne away, as being now out of ſeaſon. IT he younger Phz- 
loftratus Inkewile when he deſcriberhrhe picture of Heſtoze, 
that was to be devourcd by a Sea-monlſter, the ozcaſron doth 
ot permit, fayth he, to make an accurate expreſſuorx of hex 
beautie, ſeeing the feare of her life,and the agony of thoſe things 


ſhee ſaw before her eges. as it did corrupt the flower of aature,ſo 


did it for all that Ieave unto the behelders ſufficient markes to 
conjecture her perfedion by the things preſent. Such another 
moſt ſweet and gracefull feare 1s nored mn the picture of the 
diſtreſſed 4d: ozreda, that {tcod now likewile readie to be 
tOrne a PICCes : {-e Art il/es Tatins lib. IV de Clitophontis & 
Teucippes amorib. Neither did the ancients onely obſerve 
what circumſtances were moſt proper for the preſent occa- 
ſ10n of their workes, but they did conſider alſo what place 
was fitteſt for them. No pi&zres doe deſerve commendation, 
ſayth Vitrwwins *, but ſnch as reſemble the truth; and though 
thep are trimmed up by Art,yet may wee not inſtantly judge well 
of them, wnleſſe wee doe finde that the things therein contained 
are not offenfroe hes they come to be tricd by reaſoning. Apa- 
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rurius Alabandeus made at Tralleis a ſc:ne with a neat hand, 
rherein be had made images i ſtead of colummes, centanres al- 
ſo to upho d the chapiters of the pillars, e&*c.He made moreover 
an upper=ſcene, wherein the ſeelings, the porches, the halfe- 
houſe-tops were diverſly adorned by ih? Painter. Wherefore when 
the ſtrange ſhew of this ſame ſcene drew the eyes of all men, aud 
when all were readze to allow of it by u generall approbation ; 
there did ſtep forth a certaine Mathematlician,named Licinius; 
who ſayd, that the Alabandeans had the reputation of wiſe m12u 
3 ail manner of civill affaires, but that now they were judged 
« mwiſe for a ſmall fault of undecency : ſeeing all the Statues 
in pluces of pnblike exerciſe,were Orators pleading ; and thoſe 
i the market-place did hurle 4 great ſtone, run, or play at ball. 
The whole Citie therefore did beare the reproach of the unſeemly 0 
geſture which their Statues had contrary to the propertie of the * 
places wherein they were ereFed : neither did Apaturins offer 
to anſwer for himſelfe, but having taken away the ſcenehe cor- . 
reFed and alteredit according to trath. Although now it may 
ſeeme eafie roobſerve the decency of a convenient place, 
and that areaſonable wit upon the leaſt v-arning may doe 
therein wellenough; yerdoth not the occaſion of the cir- 
cumſtances, which are to be obſerved in painting, admit 
ſuch unchangeable rules and precepts of Art, as to tie all 
Maſtersto them : bur as in many other things,ſo moſt of all 
| In the conſideration of this ſame occafion, it falleth onr ve- 
ry often'that circumſtances are changed according to the 
_ place andtime repreſented. Connſell is 4 maine thing in the 

Artificer, fayth @uintillan*, ſeeing it is turged and altered * Liv. IT, 
diverfly according to tix occaſions of things. Theſame Author © 13- 
| ſayth againe in another place to the fame purpoſe ; 7? ſuffr- 
_ cethmeto affirme., ſayth he *, that counſel js the chiefeſt thing * Lib. V I, 
in our whole life;and that it 3s in vaine to teach other Arts cap, wt. 
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Pithout it : yeathat providence without doarine is able toef< 
fed? more, then doF; ine without providence. Connſell alſo, in 
y opinion, doth not much differ from judgement; but that 
judgement buſieth it ſelfe, about things that ſhew themſelves ; 


counſel, about things hat lie hid and are not yet found ont, or 


at leaſt are doubtfull and uncertaine. The av of painting re= 
quireth ſtudious endeavours,afſiduous exercitations,great 
experience, deepe wiſedome, and a moſt readie counſell. 
Precepts in the meane while helpe the Art very much, if 
they doc propound unto us the right way, and not one U- 
ſually beaten track onely : bur when precepts doe faile,our 
wits muſt ſupply the reſt, and we muſt warily conſider what 
is decent and expedient Nealces was very wittie and ſubtill 
in the Art, ſayth Plinze *, for whes he painted a ſea-fight be= 
/weep the Perſians and the igyptians,aud world expreſſe that 
this fight was fought inthe river Nile, whoſewater reſembleth 
the ſea,þe declared by an biſtoricall argurnent what he could not 
ſhew by Art : for he made an aſſe drinking upon the ſhoare, and 
a crocodile lying inwaite to intrap him. Timagthe: allo per- 
ceived that he was to cover ſomething in his picture with 
the which he overcame Coloxes, judging rhat ſome circum- 
{tances might not be ſhewed, or cl(e that they could notbe 
expreſſed as thematrer did require : for when 71 the ſacrifi- 
ing of Iphigenia, ſaz/h Quinrilian *, he had painted Calchas 
{ad,Ulyſſes ſadder,and had attributed anto Menelaus the grea- 


teſt ſorrow Art conldeffed ; having ſpent all his paſſuons, and 


'zot finding how to expreſſe her fathers conntenance worthily, 
he thought it good to cover his head, and to leave the apprehen- 
fron of the fathers heavineſſe to the conſideration of the behot- 
ders. Plzxie doth mention the ſame picture, Timarnthes {7d 
abound in wit, ſaythhe*, that ſam? Tphigenia. [o much ex- 


tolled bythe Orators, as fhee ftood neere the altar readie to die, 
. was 
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was his worke - for having painted all them that ſtood by full 
of eriefe, eſpecially her nucle, when he had now conſumed the 
whole 3mage of ſadneſſe, he covered her fathers face, not kyow- 


ing bow to ſhew it as it was fit. There are alſo other proofes of 


his wit : as namely a ſleeping Cyclops in little + whoſe great- 


eſſe when he ſtudied to expreſſe,he paznted ſome Satyrs hard by 
meaſuring his thumbe with the ftalke of ſome kinde of hearbes. 
T here « ever much more underſtood in his workes, thee there is 
painted;and though the Art be great,yet doth his wit goe beyond 
the Art. EDT © 

$ 14. Diſcretion is here alſoa great point, bur very of- 
cert neglected by them that obſerveTruth and occaſion too 
much : for as in Tragedies, ſolikewiſe in Pictures, all things 


are not tobe laid open before the eyesof the ſpectator. Let 


zot Medea, fayth Horace *, murder her owne children inthe 
preſence of the whole people < let not the villanous Atreus boile 
the fleſh of man openty.There are doubtleſſe many things mil- 
becoming them that doe profeſſe a ſevere integritie of un- 
corrupt manners; ſo that an Artificer had betterleave them 
out with the loſſe of ſome part of the ſtorie, then withthe 
# loſe ofmodeſtie. Lycian calleth the pifture of Py/ades.and 

| Oreſtes, who ſlew Clytemweſtra and #giſthas, 4 moſt juſt or 
diſcreet piFure, adding withall the reaſon of ſuch anew and 
unuſed denomination : The Parnter, fayth he *, deviſed g 
grave conrſe, for havitg but ſhewed the impious undertaking a 
farre off, and running over it as if #t were alreadie done, he 
made the youne men bufiewith the ſlaughter of the adulterer : 
| ſeealſo the deſcription of Timomachus his Medea,as we find 
 1tinthe Anthologie of Ereeke Epigrammes, /7b. IV, rap. g. 
They doe likewiſe wrong this ſame Diſcretion very much, 
who by the wantonneſſe of their workes throw the fp<Cta- 


tors headlong downe into allmanner of unlawfull and : | 
I 1 ., | t y 
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thy concupiſcences': and an Artificer is here alſo to take 
good hced that he do not loſe the authoritie of a good and 
diſcreet man, whileſt he ſtudjeth ro gaine the vaine and 
ſhameful] ritle of wit and waggerie : ſee Propertizs lib. 1 I, 


Eleg. 5. asalſo Sidon. Apollinaris lib. TI, Epiſt. 2. Though a 


man doe never ſo much put himſelfe in minde of continence, ' 
ſayth Achilles Tatins *, yet is he moſs commonly provoked by 
example to imitate the contrary, eſpecially if he meetethwith 
the example of one whom he eſteemeth to be beiter they he think- 
eth himſelfe to /e «© the authoritie of a better, turneth the ſhame 
of the offence in10 a moſt confident boldneſſe. Petronins Arbiter 
affoordeth us an evident proofe of what wee have ſayd al- 
readie, when he bringeth in a lvſtfull youth ſerall a fire up- 
on the ſight of ſome pictures containing the rape of Gazy- 
medes, therepulſe of an importunate Nazs, ſolliciting Hy- 
las, Apollo tis griete for Hyacinthns, Doth Love then enter in- 
{o the heart of the Gods alſo © ſayth he, and upon this gronnd 
nerunneth on in his way. Love and Solitarinefſe, two bad 
and moſt forward counſellors, had brought Cheree farre c- 


nough, rhough the picture of Daxae had not inflamed him 


more : ſee Terexce * - and Donatxs maketh this obſervation 
upon it, Terexce ſheweth here philoſophically, fayth he, what 
hurt the life of man receiveth by the fabulous tales forged by 
Poers,yhen they do ſuggeſt examples of nauehtineſſe unto them 
that are readie to offend *. Wee may Very well adde to theſe 
[a\civiouspictures all ſuch kinde of drinking-cups as are e- 
iteemed precious for the engravings of ſome infamous a- 
du'teries,coen a5 if drirr kewneſſe were little able to kindle lift, 
ſayth Plinte*,unlrſſe nine ſhould be drunke in bawdje conceits, 
ard druukenneſſe ſhould le invited by theprice of ſuchunlar full 
cortrniments. Butof this abuſc of Art wee have ſpoken al- 
readc /7b, 7 7;cap. 8.1n thebeginning of that Chapter. 
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$ 15. Magnificence doth ſhew it ſelfe in a well-concei- 


| vedinvention, and there is added a wonderfull great au- 


thoritie unto the worke, when Truth, Occaſion and Dif- 
\ cretion are duly obſerved in it:for as the whole Artofpain- 
| ting 15not much worth, unleſfſe it be accompanied with 
 muchgravitie and doe containe all ſuch kinde of thiggsas 
| arefull of grace and dignitie, ſo maſt ſhee make but Anal 


ſhew. of elegancie, pleaſantneſſe, and roo much laboured 


| gaynefſe , ſeeing theſe things doe leave in the ſpeQatorsa 
| ſtrong ſulpition of affectation, which doth rather lefſen then 
augment the authoritie of an Artificer : whoſoeyer on the 


| contrary is unſkilfall and nnexperienced in thismoſt accu- 


' rateArt,the ſame doth nothing elſe but build caſtles in the 


' aire for feare of ſtooping to the ground. Such likewiſe as 


 doemiltruſt-rheir owne wittes, ſtrive alwayes to blow and 
 toliftrhemſelves up, evenas weake and feeble perſons uſe 
to be extreame 1n their threatnings, and low men love to 
| ſtandontiptoes: though now a man upon this ſame over- 
| ſtraining and forcing ofhis wit may ſeeme ſomrimes to ob- 
. tainethe credit ofa ſtrong Invention, even as an unbroken 
. orunrilled ground dothnow and then bring forth goodly 


| hearbs, yet doth he nor avoide the greateſt danger there is | 


in the Invention ; ſeermg he 1s deſperate in his attempts : 
from whence #t ariſeth, fayth ©uintilian*, that he, who doth 
nothing but ſeeke what 3s Bid 8 may by chance light upors 
one or other loftie conceit, but that falleth out very ſeldome, 
and it cannot make amends for many other faults : the things 
therefore procceding from ſuch a vainemmde feeme rather 
to ariſe out of a turyultuous diſtemper of troubled and turbx- 
lent phantaſtes, fayth Longinus *,\thew to be handled after 4 
magnificent ray : and if you examine every one of theſe things 
ind true light, what even now was terrible, ſhall by litth _ 
I 13 FI 
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little grow contersptible : {01s itthen much better forthwith 
to looke for a remedie, and not to ſuffer thar our minde a- 
ſpiring to greater matters ſhould entercaine frivolous and 
-ridiculouſly ſwelling conceits, in ſtead ofa ſerious & haugh- 
tie Invention ; and every Artificer muſt know, thar as oxr 
cattell being tos full of graſſe is cured by letting bloud, fayth 
®wintilian*, and ſo returneth to ſuci, fodder as may be moſt 
proper for the preſervation of their ſtrength ; that he likewiſe 
muſt loſe ſome greaſe and part with his groſſe humors if ever he 
meaneth to be healthful and ſtrong: otherwiſe that ſame vaine 
ſwelling will betriy it ſelfe upon the firſt attempt f any true 
worke : to the end then that wee ſhould not miſtake, it is 
worth our labour to obſerve out of Loxgiazs an infallible 
*" De (bling 1marke oftrue magnificence. That zs great indeed,layth he *, 
arat,S 5. which doth ſtill returne into our thoughts, which we can hardly 
or rather not at all pat out of our minde, but the memorie of it 

ſticketh cloſe ins us and will not be rubbed out - eſteeme that alſo 

to be a moſt excellent and true magnificence, which is liked alt= 

wayes and by all meu + forwhen all ſuch men as differ inthezy 

ſtudies, courſe of life, purpoſes, and ages. doe all agree in thes/ 

opinion about one and the ſame thing,the judgement and appro- 

batzon of fo many diverſly minded folks,nuſt needs gain a con- 

ſtant and certaine eſtimation of the thing ſo much admired. 
Theyonger Pl:zy was likewiſe perſuaded to hope well of 

the durablenefle of his workes,when he found that all men 

generally in all places did ſpeake well of his writings. 77 

4] ;.ix.ev. 11. Pleaſeth mewell,fayth hee *, that my bookes keepe the ſame fa- 
© pour far from home, which they have gotten inthe city ; and 1 
begin to think them compleat enough, ſeeing ſeveral judgments 

in ſuch diverſity of countries judee alike of them. 

Thereaſon now why Arrtificers are more or lefſe addt- 
cted to follow this ſame magnificent way of an 
entnNer 
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eitizer out of their owne natural] inclination, or elle our of 


a purpoſed reſolution agreeing with their nature. Magni/7- 
cent thoughts come by nature, and cannot be taught, layth Lozx- 


 ginus *, yea, the onely art to attaine unto the ſame, is that Na- 
ture ſhould fi ws to high conceited and lofiy things. And again 
$7, Great minded men are moſt of all given to entertain ſtate- 
heonceits. Itis then required here, That az artificer bee of 1 

magnanimons nature : if not,that he do at leaſt with a purpoſed 
reſolution follow a fer grave and. marvellous things , faith 


\ Dj onyl. Halicarnaff. *. Ir ſeemerh that Nature did diſpoſe 


Nzcophanes to ahigh train of invention : Nicophanes was: 


gallant and near, ſayth Pliny * » ſo that he did paint aniient 
workes for the eternity of things : he had a moſt forward mind; 
and there are very few like him: he was moſt commended for the 
gorgeouſneſſe and gravitie of his art. Pyreicus might likewiſe 
havegone a great deale higher, if his intent had nor beene 
benr another way. Pyreicus 295 72 his art interiour to none, 


ſayth Pliny *, but I doe not kyow whether hee ſpoyled bamſelfe * LAXXXV, 


% 4 perpoſed reſolution : and though hee did delight in meane 
things. yet did be deſerve inthew the greateſt praiſe:be painted 
i a and Coblers ſhops .,aſſes,all maner of viFuals.and ſuch 


like things,wherefore hee was called Rhyparographns. Theſe - 


workes of bis being wonderfull pleaſant, ſould better than the 
braveft pieces of other maſters. + 

Such artificers therefore as long to gaine an everlaſting 
fame muſt needs be of an exceeding great. ſpirit, or at jeaſs 
upon all occaſions entertaine great thoughts, and ftarely 
imaginations. But ſeeing our mimae cannot well give it ſelf 
rothis praftiſe, unleſſe it be thorowly freed fromallmaner 


_ of ſordid andabjeteares, it is altogether requiſite that we . 


ſhould baniſh _ ordinary and moſt cumberſome troubles 
about the neceſſities of our wretched life. 4 cheerful mind 
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pourethforth awitty invention, fayth Caſſjodorus in prefar. 
libri undecimi Variarum. 17 #s #-1poſſzble that thoſe , fayth 


* De ſ«blins L.onginus *, who bulic the thoughts and ſtudies of their 


whole lite abour vile and ſervile matters, ſhould bring forth 


' any thing that might deſerve the admiration of all ages.See Ju- 


veral,Sat.6. and T.Calphurnixs $iculus,Eclog dv. 
Protogenes was taine to wreſtle a great while with want 
and poyerrie, cre that he could put himſelfe forth and un- 
dertake greater matters. He was very poore at the beginning 
Claich Pliny *) and followed his art with great e:rneſtneſſe: 
whichwas the reaſox that he was heſſe fertzle. Some doe thinke 
that he painted ſhips till he was fifty yeares of age. Wholoever 
therefore would willingly meet with excellent and nota«- 
ble inventions, mult not onely fill his unoccupied minde 
with all kinde of great and haughty conceits, but hes like- 
wiſe to cheriſh theſe reſtlefle motions of his generons reſo- 
lution, by emulating the better ſort of antient writers. hex 
we do imitate the beſt authors, ſayth the yoanger Pliny *, we 
doe inable our ſelves to finde the like. Attentive reading and 
ſtudying furniſheth us with a rich ſtore of many and great 
matters, and reachech- us not onely ro uſe them as they 
chance ro meet us, bur as it 15 fit. Perzcles the great ſup- 
porterof Art, and the onely patron of the incomparable 
Phidias, made wonderfull much of 4zax«4gorus Clazome- 


 zize, who having fully inſtructed him in the knowledge of 


naturall things, burof thoſe eſpecially that were above in 
theayre and firmament, put in him the majeſtic and gravi- 
tie he ſhewed in all his ſayings and doings : fo that he grew 
by Aeaxagoras 1s converſation, not onely to havea great 


minde and an eloquent tongue; without any affeQation or 


orofle countrey termes; but hee accuſtomed himſelfe like- 


wiſe toacertaine modeſt countenance tharſcantly ſmiled; 
being 
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being very ſober in his gate, modeſt in his apparel. ha ving a 


| kindeof ſoundin his voyce that he never loſt or alrred,and 

. was of very honeſt behaviour, never troubledin his ralke 
for any thing that crofſed him ; and many other ſuch hke 
things, as all chat ſaw and conſidered them in him, could 
but wonder at him. See Plxtarch in Pericles his life. Seeing 
then that naturall philoſophy could effect ſo much in a ſtu- 
dious Prince,how ſhall nor hiſtory and Poelte do the ſame 


man Arrtificer? Hiſtory , the wztneſſe of times , the light of 


truth, the Iife of memory.the ſchoole-miſtreſſe of our ations,2s 
Txlly * tearmeth her, cannor but inſpire magnanimous 
thoughts into our breaſts, when ſhee placeth us upon her 
Theatre, that wee might ſee from thence the moſt profita- 


ble examples of ſo many ſage and valiant Capraines , thar 


wee might ſtep in the middeſt of the conſultations which 


great men held about great matrers, and chuſe our of al ages 


the moſt vertuous times and perſons to be acquainted with. 


Pothie likewife, being hanghty and of a lofty ſtile, as Lycian * * De con- 
ſpeaketh, is able roinlarge our conceirs. Neither doe wee /cr1b. hiſt. 


finde among the Antients any artificers more renowmed, 
than thoſe that drew their inventions out of excellent Po- 
ets. The ſpirit and weightineſſe of the matter, ſayth Quinrili- 


an *, the whole geſture of the affeFions,the decent comelines of | 
perſons 3s drawe out of Potts. Demetrius Phalereus , Dio- * Lib.x,c. 1. 


nyſ. Halicarnaff. and Pliny , aſcribeunto Phzdzas a certaine 
kinde of accurate greatneſſe and worthy magmficence:and 


our conjecture ſhall not be vaine it we aftirme, That hee fet- 


ched the chiefe(t ſtrength of his invention our of poets : 
ſeeing hee himſelfe was not aſhamed to confeſſe , that his 
much admired Eled? Jupiter was made after the image of 
Jupiter deſcribed in Homer. See Valer. Maximmns , lib. ITI. 
(4p.7. ex.ext.q. Apellesalſo when he painted Diana 4- 
mong the ſacrificing virgins, tooke h1spatterne ont of the 
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lame Homer. Seu Pi ny l;h.XXXVL4.1 0. 

iti lixewilc evident that Tz4nthes, whole wit all antt- 
ent authors do to highly extoll, for that pretty {hit he made 
111 tne picture of 1phz2en74,did owe his invention unto Fr 
r5p3des ;feeing this ſame wile Tragxdian * bringeth in A- 
22:cn08Witha vaile before his eyes. Praxzzeles when 
2c madethe ſtatue of Barches,, as it tsreported in Catliſtra- 
{;1s, rooke his invention out of Er7pides, The ſam? Cal- 
litratas afftirmeth likewiſe, That Erripides his deſcription 
of the miſerable Medea , was followed by. all the artificers 


which meant toexpreſle the (treits Medea's wavering minde- 


was1n when ſhee found her ielte diltracted berweene com- 
paſlion and revenge, ſtanding now ready to ſave or to de- 
{troy. L9223i45 his wordsare worth noting : Mary are car- 
ried away by anoiher mansgfpirit as by a divine inſpiration, 
ſayth he *, ever as the report goeth,that Pythia the Prieſt of An 
pollo ir ſuddenly ſurpriſed when ſhe approchethuata the trivet : 
where they ſay there is an abrupt hole 62 the ground, breathing 
forth a divine exhalation:, and that the prieſt filled with.this 
divine power, doih inſtantly prophecie by inſpiration. Even ſo 
do we ſee,that from the loftineſſe of the Antients there doe flow 
ſome little ſtreames into the mindes of their imitators, ſo that 
they finde themſelves compelled to follow their greatneſſe for 
company, though elſe of their owne accord they are very little 
given to theſe enthuſiaſtical fits. Neither may this be called a 


theft. ſeeing it is but an expreſſion of the braveſt maners,devi- 


ce8,4ud works of the Antients. So 3s this ſame ſtrife and con- 
tention for elory moſt worthy of praiſe and victory; yea it 7s 
glorious enough to be therein overcome by our predeceſſors. Al- 
though now reading and ſtudy can.doe much, yet ſha[that 
Artificer bring greater fpirits to his worke, who belide the 
molt profitable endeavours ofan enmlaring vertue, m_— 
atet 
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 atcth himſelte with Apeles, Protogexes, Polycletus, Fhidias ; 
not only coni:dering with himſclte,what theſe noble foules 
if rhey were preſent, ſhould do or cle adviſc him to doe in 
the workes he taketh in hand ; but propounding alſo unro 
nimſelte, how they ſhould cenſure his worke brought toan 
end. The feare of being diſgraced,and the hope of an ever- 
laſ{tingfame, encreaſethis ſame care in him, whilett an car- 
neſt deſire to pleaſe: dorh fill augment his proſperous en- 
deauours. Martial felt ſome ſuch thing when he layth *, if 
there is any thing in my bookes that deſerveth approbation, the 
auditor hath ſuggeſted it unto me. Henceitis that every artl- 
ficer, thoughhe loveth privacie and retyredneſle never ſo 
much whileſt he isa doing, yet looketh he for a great con- 
tlux of cager and applauding ſpectators when the work 1s 
done: he ſcorneth to approve his laborious artto one ſpe- 
Fatoronly. A thipgappertainine to all, faythSymmachus*, 
3 never content withone witneſſe. And as welec, that a fre- 
quent auditorie was wont to inflame the Poets ; fo ſhallan 


Artificer likewiſereceiveoreat benefit by ir, if he admitterh 


every day ſach-men asdoe deſerve hisreſpe&.Fort 3s a rare 
thing, ſayth Quintilian *, that any wan ſhould reverence his 
owne ſclfe. - 

This conceived preſence of antient, and rhe true pre- 
ſence of moderne maſters witl do us more good, if wee doe 


conſtantly beleeve. that the eſtimation of theſe preſent and - 


following times dependeth on the judgement of choſe 
whom we make choice of for the reforming of our works. 
1t is impoſſible that hee ſhould entertaine any abjed and meane 
thoughts, who knoweth that all ages will ſpeake of him, ſayth 
Mamertinus,Paneg.Juliano I mp.dicto. verily ſoit is, faith 
Quintilian®, they do ixforce their mindes to great things ,who 
account not only the preſent age. = the memory of all poſterity, 
| | . K J | io 
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to be the ſpace of an honeſt Jife,aud the race of their glory. Who- 
locver therefore doth with an heroical minde conceive the 
true image of the glory that is ro come, and looketh for a 
perperuall and unchangeable frait ariſi 1ng not out of a poor 
reward, bu ont of the contentment of his mind,delighting 
it cite in the contemplation of Arr,the ſame {hall eaf? ly bee 
perlwaded tofpend that time in framing magnificent Ima- 
gesand inventions, which others beftow upon idle ſpecta- 
cles. uncertaine wanderings, walſtefull dice, unprofitable 
diſcourles, a{leepy drowlineſſe,andunſeaſc onable banquets. 


 Htis aſi ngulas gift of providence,ſayth Quinrilian * that ho-. 


zeſt things ſhould take us moſt of all. 

$ 16 Weemay therefore very well ceaſe to wonder, 
why there are now adays1o tew good artificers, ſeeing theſe 
arts conſiſt of all ſuch thingsas 1t1s a great matter to excel! 
in any one of them. So was 1t then a received cuſtome a- 
mong the Antients that meant ro obtaine the credit of. ab- 
ſolne Artiſts, not tomake profeſſion of the Art, unleſle 
rhey found themſelyes wel preparedand ſfficiently furni- 
ſhed with all kinde of learning : whereas now every new 
beginner,that knoweth but how to fall his picture with ſe- 
verall figures, and to trim up his lame invention with fine 


and glorious colouts.thinketh himſelfe inſtantly to bee ad- 


mitted intothe deepeſt myſteries of ſuch aretyred and ve- 
nerable arr. Yet 1s this alwayes certaine, that a generous 
minde hateth vanitie, and thar never any man was able to 
concelve or tO bring forth any worthy thing, bur ſach as 
had great varietie of learning. The others on the contrary, 
for all their boaſting, neyer knew the true way to art,or at 
leaſt had nor the courage to tread the known way. There 
isanother ſort of men between the learnedandunlearned, 


 whobeing reaſonably wel acquainted with all the orounds 


of 


of PainTiInNs. 


' of common learning, make for all that a ſhew asif they did 


not care for it, hoping by this means to procure unto them- 
 ſelvesa greater opinion of induſtrie and wit, it they ſhould 
| bethought to doe ſomerhing without the helpe of other 
| Arts and Sciences; bur it 1s an eafie matter to finde them 
. our; trae learning diſdainerh to be hid : : neither can they 
 diſſemble cunningly, bur that here and there in their 
workes diverſe glorious markes of reverend antiquirie will 
peepeout. To ler them therefore alone, wee doe rather 
wonder at their impudence who preſume to meddle with 
theſe grave and ſerious Arts, before they have taſted natu- 
rall and moral! Philoſophie, Hiſtorie, Poche ; not to ſpeak 
of the Mathemarickes; for our moderne witsare ſo deeply 
plunged and drownedin their ſecure confidence, that they 
meane todoe well enough without the Mathematickes: 


yea the beſt ofthemare content with a ſuperficiall know- 


ledg of ſuch uſefull Arts, not conſidering that afſleight and 
 carelefle manner of ſtudying helpeth very little. What we 
would have take deepe root in- our heart and become our 
owne,requireth afſiduitie of {turdie : there is alſo very grear 
difference whether wee bring forth things of our owne, or 
make uſe of things borzowed ; for as the things of our 
owne come forth with great caſe » 1o doth the knowledge 
of many Arts and Sciences wonderfully adorneour works, 


| though wedid never intend any ſuch thing; neither doe 


the moreJearned onely perceive ir, but the rader fort doth 
alſo very often feele it, when they doe commend the ex- 
quiſite Jabours of great Maſters upen the firſt ſight, as bc- 
ing forced to confeſle that they are filled wirh all kindes of 
rare and profound learning. For as much then as atrue Ar- 
tificer muſt be thoroughly ſkilled in many Arts andScien- 
ces, wee may ſee what cur times are come to : profitable 
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Icarning, | FE acfpid; neceſſary y Arts arc nc plc &ed : every 
One Jeerner] i himſelte more wittie and ndicious then the 
ancients: hence iris that the ordinary workes of our Arti- 
iicers lacke nothing ſo much as Magnifticence, being ſtuffed 
with the drofſe of fille and triviall Inventions, 

The noble Art which was anciencly waited upon by ma+ 
ny and moſt worthy Sciences, iscut ſhort, and having !8ſt 
hcr ancient dignitie, 1s th ruſt our of doores without any 
attendance orany clpett ; yea ſhee 1£ taught penuriouſly, 
and learned iafely, being forced to ſcek herbread without 
any ingenuirtie, after the manner of other fordide, mecha- 
nike, and mercenarie Arts. But why ſhonld indignation 
thus tranſport me ? iris better ro laugh them our; leaſt they 
might thinke themſelves to have obtained oreat matters; 
who by all their buſie toile and labours fooliſhly miſ-ſpent 
are come to ſuch a height of felicitie as to make themſelves 
ro be laughed at, I rather congratulate thoſe happie wirs, 
who thus become Maſters without paines or care : yet am] 


wellafſared that thoſe whobring minds uncapable of great 


things, Or not well prepared by ſtadie, ſhall with their beſt 
endeavours cffect nothing in this Art anſwerable to their 
faire hopes : bur finding their ſoules barren both by nature 
and ill culture, muſt content themſelves with the Inventi- 
onsof other men, and employ their whole life in copying 
their workes, ayming atno other ſuffictencie but to be able 

ro draw after them by lines and rulings. In a manner cour- 
ting the maide when they cannot obtaine the Miſtreſſe, 
like Pezelopes unhappie ſuitors. That which Cicero * ſpea- 
keth of the Greeke Muſicians, that thoſe ſhould blow a 


- pipe which could not touch the lute, may fitly character 


theſe unworthy Painters, if theſe may be worthy of the 
aameof Painters, orif this may be called painting, which 
high 
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high title proper! y belongeth to them, and ro them onely, 
\who are able to cxpreſſe whatſoever theminde ofman can 
' CQNCeLVC, and dare exhibite 1t to publike judgement. The 
tormer withour this perfeQion 1s of ſmall worth oruſe, 
like a good Fvord ruſted in the {cabberd : ro thisall our in- 
ſ{tructionschietly rend ; roattaine this, no means but Arr; 
alg/tundie 15to be applied to this z all practice muſt aime at 
this; this1s rhe bond and but of Imitation ; in this a man 
muſt ſpend his whole life ; by this one Maſter out-goeth 
another ; for this onely one Piece and way of painting 1s 
more excellent than another. Bur the neere coherence of 
this witi the following diſcourſe doth lead me too farre in- 
'rothe matter of Deſigneor Proportion, which is the {abject 


of tie next Chapter. 
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CE <> & He Argument being found, 1t followerhchar 
I) an Artificer ſhould obferve 3 11 his Defigne 

£92 therules of true Proportion: ſeeing noman 
£2 BEG bearcth his braines to invent any thing, but 


ter invented. As for the Proportion that 15to be obſerved 
here, ſeverall Authors name ir leverally. Philoſtratus and 0- 
ther Authors call it by the names. of Symmetrie, Analogie, 
Harmonie:the younger ?hzloſtrats theretorejoyneth theſe 
three denominations together ; the wiſe me4 of ol, fayth 
he *, doe ſeerme to me to have written many things about $ y/rt= 


wetrie #0 be obſerved in PiGure ; ſetting in @ manner lawes 
COS 


that he meaneth to make ſomeuſe of the mat- 
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concerning the Analogie of every member and limbe ; as though 
it were wot enough excellently toexpreſſe a motion conceived it 
their minde, if they did not alſo keepe their Harmonie within a 
eraſure agreeable 10 Nature, ( for whatſo:ver 3s exorbitant 


from his kinde and without meaſure, Nature admitteth not ) 


1 ſay, ts Nature rightly aFing her motion. It appeareth then 
that the Greeke names of Symmetrie, Analogie, and Har- 
monie ſignifie the ſame thing ; and yet 1s it not ſo evident 
what name the Latines have for it. Sywmetrie hath no La- 
tine name, ſayth the elder Pl;nze lib.xxx1v, cap.8. the youn- 
ger Plinze for all that ſeemeth to exprefſſe the force of this | 
Creeke word by the names of cozeryexce and equalitie. If 
you did ſee a head or any member parted from his ſtatue, layth 
he *, it may be you ſhould not be able to finde out by that the 
whole congruence and equalitie, yet ſhould you be able to judge 
whether it be elegant and neate init ſelfe. Suetonins likewile 
when he ſpeaketh of the Emperour Avg#»ſtus,he was of a low 
ſtature, layth he *, but that his lowneſſe was hid by the fitmeſſe 
and equalitie of his members. axd it could not be percezved but 
when he was compared with a taller max that ſtood neere him. 
And againe, when heſpeaketh of Tiberixs, as he was broad 
in the breſt and ſhoulders, ſaythhe *, ſo was there alſo 2x all his 
other members to the ſole of his feet a certain equalitie and con- 
gruence. Twlliecalleth it az agreerment of parts and an apt 
compoſition of the members; for when he doth ſpeake of the 
great dignitie of man, of all theſe things that are percetved by 


* Liv. T, de ſeeing, fayth he*, therezs mo other creature that is ſenſible of 


pulchritude, comelineſſe, and convenience of parts. And a- 
gaine, in the ſameplace, the pulchritude of the bodjie draweth 
our ees by an apt compoſition of the members and delightethis 
with nothing ſo much, as that all the parts agree among them- 
ſelves with a certaine kinde of pleaſantneſſe. Vitruvins na- 


meth 
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mcth it almoſt every where a commenſuration Or C02modu> 

lation, and ſometimes allo by another name. Agel/zs ® cal- * Lil.F..\o(7. 
lethit 4 aatarall competence of all the members among thems At!ic.cap.1. 
ſelves. The ſame writer ſayth in anotherplace *, Azalogie + 76, 11, 
is call:d in Latine by ſome Proportion. Puintilian (eemeth Not. At- 


| alſo toapprove ofche word Proportion; Thoſe that goe nve- 11%, cap.24. 
| raft toira#late tile word Anilogie int Latine,laythhe *, call « x ;1, 1 

' #t Proportioz. Seneca thinketh 1t beſt to keepe the word Can. 6, ; 

| Analogie, Se. ing the Latine Grammarians have enfranchized 

' theword Analogie, ſayth he *, Tam not of opinionthat it is to * Epiſt- 120. 


be condemmucd aud 10 be ſent backe to its owne Cite, 
S 2. Truely itis lixely that Artificers have borrowed 


' the words Analogie and Harmonie from that Proportion 


which 1s found in Arithmeticall numbers or in Mulicall 
concords : for Proportion isnothing elſe bur a certain law 
or rule of numbers which Artificers follow. Artificers,vhoſe 


trade is to faſhion and to produce bodily fienres, laythS.Angu- 

ftine*, have inthezr Art certazne numbers and ideall perfeF= * Tb, 11. 4: 
ons, by which they fit- and ſquare their workes ; and withdraw Tibero 25 
not their hands and tooles from the fabricating thereof, untill bitrio, cap. \ 
that which is outwardly faſhioned, compared to that internall 16- 

light of number aud perfection, be found as abſolute as is poſſe- 

ble: andthrongh the preſentation of the ſenſe without, pleaſe 


the judee within, ſceing it conformable to' his exemplarie and 

ſupernall numbers. Platarch allo delivererh the very fame 
1nexpreſſe words, ſaying *, that which 3s beautifull is perfi- * De Audi= 
ted by many as it were numbers diſpoſed together 3 one apt, #80". 
manner under acertaine Symmetrie and Harmonie : but that 
which 3s #l-favonred, quickly taketh his beginning from any 

one thing either wanting or unfitly redaunding. T he Muſician 
Mintanorallo, being induced by theneere band that is be- 
rween Malicke and Pictngre, 'feemeth to haye intituled a 
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bocke of the art of Muſicke ſet our by him,Chromatop own, 


or the compoimg of Mulicke called Ch7o424, or colour, as 
Fu 'ecntins * wiinciſeth. Dawaſcins allo in Photzys, where 
he ſpcaketh of Jacob the Phytictan, cal ich ſome kinde of 
Mulicke Chromaticym, that 1s, ſotr and elegant, and as it 
weredecked with colours. It appearech laſtly out of Pl7p*, 
tat Painters have taken from Muſicians the words 79:85 


| and harmoge, and have transferred them into their owne 


* Do anime 
procreatione 
GH 1m T ts 
ne) Platons 
weſerabititr 
tub frmem 
libr:, 


Art. Wee ſee therefore, that not onely Muſicians from 
Painters, bur alſo contrariwiſe Painters from Muſicians 
have borrowed termes of Art ; and that for no other caule, 
but onely to ſhew that 1n both thoſe Arts the ſame reſpect 
of that manifold Proportion, which conſiſterh in numbers, 
1s had; as if one of them did ſtand in need of the other. 

$ 3. Wherefore ſeeing it is agreed upon of all that even 
every behr confideration of numbers requirerh a: quicke 
and readie uſe of reaſon (for nothing ſooner bewrayeth 
aweake and crazed underſtanding, then to labour, and 
hacke, and miſtake 1n continuing and comparing numbers 
rogerher) i it 15 evident that this Analogte, wee ſpeake of; 
needeth ajudgement much more exact and ſharpe ; as ha- 
ving this ſcope, to worke our 1n one or orher material the 
ideall perfe&ion of the numbers conceived in our minde, 
and asneere as may be to exprefle the waycs of artificial! 
and ingenious Nature. By Symmetric Art draweth neere 1- 
to Reaſon, fayth Philoſiratus in pioem. Tconnm. And by this 
athnitieberween Symmetrie and right reaſon we may like- 


wiſeſfee the trath of that which 1s written /7ſZome XI, 21. 


that God almightie, the onely fountaine of true and un- 
corrupt reaſon, hath dz (poſed al things in mea ſure , mumber, 
and weight : (© doth Plutarch * ſay, that the ancient Theo- 


logers, which were the firſt Philoſophers madethe —_ 
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of their Gods wich muſica!l inſtruments in their hands 

| notas they were anarping or piping, bur for that they jud- 
| gecno worke tobe (o agreceableuntothe Gods as Harmo- 
nie and concent. Indecd God the maker and framer of rhe 
Univerſe hath in all his creatures 1mprinted plaine and evi- 
dent footſteps of this moſt beautitull Harmomie, which all 
Artificers endeayour to follow; neither hath any Arrificer 
without the carefull obſerving of this Symmetric attained 
. toany ſhew orſhadow cf thatbeaury,which by a due com- 
poſition andagreement of all the parts among themlelves 
drawerh and delighreth che eyes: and this is that concinui- 
tie of the bodie and due connexion of all the parts*Philoſtratus « x7:rojc. in 
| ſpeaketh of : for one of the members being cut away from fe | | Proteſilao. 
reſt and alone by it ſelfe, hath nothing that any man ſhould e- 
fteeme ; but all of them nntually together doe accompliſh a per- 

fff ſteme, being by their communion made into a bodie, and | 
| thereto zacloſed all about wiih the baud of Harmony,as Diony ſ. 
Louginus ſpeaketh de ſublimi orat. $35.The beautie of the bo- 
die, fayth Stobeus *, is a Symmetrie of the parts referred on? * Echg. E- 
to pls and all tothewhole. Whereforeas the truc pul= 7/16. cap.5. 
| chritudeofnaturallbodiesisno where tound, wirhour this 
 concinnitie of Harmoniez fo the right imitation of them 
 confiſterh in thedue obſervation; of the ſame Proportion. 
All the parts of a ſtatme ought tobe beautifull, ſayth Socrates 
in Stobexs *. In coloſſue workes wee require not ſo much the * Ser ”, I. 
beautie of every particular, but wee doe rather conſider the 
whole, whether it be well or no, layth Strabo lib. T, Geogr. We 
count "thoſe imitations moſt of all ridiculous, fayth Galen *, * Tb. T,\d: 
which keepine a likeneſſe in moſt of the parts  faile much in thoſe uſu partium 
' which are the 'P iacapall. The firſt and moſt exat obſervers corporis bu= 
of Symmetrie were Parrhaſrus,Polycletus,and Aſclepiodorys. 1% % ; 
Parrhaſh ras did firſt of al give Symmetrie unto pi@ure. Plin. 
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EXSV, 10. | Pulycletus w Was 4 1205 til "TEN! obſerver of $ ymametrie, 


[{}1it, XXxiV, 8. Apetles was an 4 admirer of ci{ull, priodojus for the 
Syminet ic obſer ved in his war bes. Plin, xxx, 10. 

? A An Artificer therefore tha!l tudy molt of all to 
talc to ancxadt knowledgeof the proportion of man , as 
15 in tome kinde ſet downe by YV:travimns, L6;11T, ArchilcF. 
c4p.1, And out of a continuall obtfcrvation of the mo{t ab- 

folure bodics he thall likewitc propoand uno himfelte cer- 
tne gencrall and | profitable notions, eſpecially ſuch as he 
fi! deth confirmed 1n antient good auchors. Seerng there arc 
tw: (orts of pulchritnae, ſayth Tully *, * theone conſiſting it; /m.et- 
2 ſe, co:her in dronitie. We are to know, that [wee trielſe Lecom- 
merba womns: ; dremitic on the contrary is more pro, 227 for 4 man. 
Thy d;gutly is woilinlined by the 2004n; //e of £0! OUT, aid C001 15 
maintained by the exerciſe of our bydies; And inthis fame con- 
fideration of found and well complexioned bodtes of Julty 
men.as on the one fide he remembreth with an anrient Wr1- 
ecr _ That a certarme krndt of ſwelling do th viry often rmitate 1 
zord conſlituticy of the body : {0 can hee not bur avoid on the v- 


it 


ther fide ſuch a kind of raw-boned hardnelſe as dif tigureth 


the bodies thatotherwiſe mightbce eſteemed Proportiona- 
ble enough ; As there muſt be bones in the body, and as they muſt 
be ried togethe r by their (news, ſo are they for all that to be covered 
with fleſh, faych Quintilian, in procemio libri primi. That body 
of a 1.3 is oaely faire, layth another *, wherein the virns doe no! 
appeare, and the bones cannot bee cated: : but temperate and £004 
bloud fillethup the members,andraiſeth the muſcles, covering alſs 
the ſinewes with reaneſſe, ad commenting them with comclineſſe. 
In tair women he conſidereth the beauty of their face above 
all the reſt, T hat womanis not inſtantly counted f 1:xe, ſaith Se- 
nc and *, whoſ eleg or arme deſerveth to be praiſed : but whiſe whole 


face laviah nothing inth other members that may ſeem adamnirabic: 
Tm 
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' unlete he will cſtecme that woman fairer, whole beauritull 
| taceisthe leait partot the handſomenelſle chat ſhewethir (el? 
.mallthep ares of her moſtablolute body. My Limene,layth 
 Ariltenctus *, 140rgh ſhe hajh a face faire beyond Nature, yet put- 
114.7 off br olo whe: the ſcemuth 0t to bave any faireface at all, 118 
 revara of the cther excellenctes that were concealed. Statins Papi- 
 nius deicribeth the faire Parth nopzus, Atlanta's ſonne,cven 
Juſtatter theſame manner; 4:5 l:mbes ſhewed them{elves, ſavtin 
' he * n hen hennbuckied his riding coat. the whole chef ulwlſe of 
oy men bers dig lie open : his brave ſhould,rs,hus breſts that might 
cry willbe compared with his bare ch.ekes, yea the beautifull coun- 
tenance of bis viſaz. was drowned by the beauty of his body. In 0- 


ther women, and chicfly in Virgins,he obſerverh with Yitru- * 


wins *, That Virgins imreea; do} theirtendis age being made more 
tender limbed, receive handſomer effeFs in every thing that may 
be for thetr ornament, Jnlefle hee liketh bettcr of the courſe 


taken] by Zeuxis, who did 1mdulge ſomething more unto the men-- 


vers of the body, think! 199 it more ſtately ana more majeſticall. Some 
alſo are of opinton,that this ſame artifices followed Homer 77 ths 
joint, ſeeme be would have woman it ſelfe be of a ſtout and ab/e 
/bape, Quuintil. xit, 10, Zeuxis 7s foundereater i in heads and 
joynts. Pliny xxxv. 9. Euphranor ſremerh firſt to have made 
ſeof Symmetry : but he mage the whole bodies ſmaller , the heads 
42d joynts bigger Pliny XXXV.I I.Sta/ttes,i1a2es wictures, ſfayth 
aſe younger Pliny* , the freures of men, of amb creatures, trees 
alſo,peine but comely nay ve efteemed no better for being great. 
'  $ 5. Gooverthe Chronicles of all apes;obſerve eve- 
ry one of them that have made profeſſion of thele arts with 
good ſucces, and whitherſoever your minde and thonghrs 
turne themſelves, you ſhall eyer finde that ſuch artificers 
onely hane attained toa greatand durable name, who bent 
thar natural curiolity to underſtand the true Symmetry _ 
b 9 the 
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the body ofman : for ei ONCC c by thealliduitie cf this 
{ame ſtudy made rhorowly acquainted with the complea- 
teſt beauties, they endeavored to imitate and to expreſſe 
them with their art. Neither could it bee otherwiſe , bar 
that th1s cxcrcile having ingendred 1ntheirmindsan Idza 
of perfect beauty,their works likewiſe ſhould ſheiw forth an 
accurate reſemblance of that proportion there 18 in nature. 
OT hey drew therfore the firſt grounds ofartour of the 1mi- 
ration ofthe faireſt bodies. 17 3s a moſt fooliſh thing i my 
opinion,ihat a man ſhould not ſtudy to imitate the beſt things, 
layrh the younger Pliny,lib.I. epiſt.5. The moſt famous ſta 
'Li.\, tuaries and painters, fayth Quintilian *, when they would 
*1p.12 caſt orpaint well favoured bodies, 47d never erre ſo groſſely, 
as to take one or other Bagoas, or M cgabyzu S, forapaettern of | 
their worke - but rather that ſame Doryphorus, fit for warre 
and wreſtling.or elſe the bodies of ſuch warlike champions as 
they tooke to be truly handſome. Itlecmerh that the inhabi- 
tancs of Abdera had ſomething uorable in their faces, for 
* In 4b, Stephanus de Urbibus * , witnefſerh, thar the antient Pain- 
ters were wont todraw amultitude of them. Many noble 
 andrenowmed Painters did 1n great troups refort to Lazr, 
drawing for ſtrife the breſts and papsof her moſt beaurifull 
body : yea Apelles made for this very reaſon wonderfull 
much of her, when ſhe was nor yet growne to her full age. 
Theſame 4 pelles made alſo that fame famous picture cal- 
led Vers Amnidyomene, after the example of Phrype, as ſhee, 
to celebrate Neptznes feaſt, went ſtarke naked into the ſea, 
with her haire hanging looſe down. Sce Athengus.lib.xiii, 
* Libxxxv, Deipmoſoph. Although P/izy * affirmeth, rhat the ſaid Venus 
-4p.10, was made after Campaſpe , Concubine of Al-Xaxder the 
Great. 
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ent painters ordinarily drew Yeaws 1n the hkenes of Phryne-: 


and thar theantient Carversalſo made the images of Mer- 
cary after the [:mnilitude of rhe goodly and handſome ſhape 
of Alcibiades. Arnobins* teacheth ns, Thar Praxiteles his 
 Cnydian YVexrs was made after Cratiza the whore. Other 
artificers d1d runne to the ſtrumpet Theodota. See Xenophor, 
lib.iii. £pomnem. Sceallo Ariſtenetus, lib.T. Epiſt.t. Asit 
is then cleare, that the Antients for their unitation made 
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choice of the rareſt bodies, ſo did theytfor all thatprinci- 


pally markethe face inthem. For ihoxgh in our face & cony- 
terance there are not much more but tex parts, faith Pliny *, 
yet canwehardly among ſo many thouſand men meet with iwo 
 conntenances like in all things. And (ceing that almoſt all 


* IL;h VII, 
nat, hiſt. 
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the other parts of our bodies are moſt comonly ſmoorh and. 


plaine, the countenance alone hath great varietie in it, by 

reaſon of the incqualitie of divers parts 1n the face, as they 

doeither 1ifeor fall. Our face is rorgh, fayth Ammonins *, 

becauſe it is made up of unlike and nunequall paris; the mouth, 
| the noſe, the eyes,and the reſt , whereof ſome ſticke out by their 
| \{catuation, and ſome have a kinde of hollowneſſe. Although 
| this wasnot the oncely reaſon why they ſpent their labeur 
chiefely about the face, butalſo becauſe they knew, that 
there is everin the outward lineaments of our face an evi- 
dent proofof our inward inclinations. Paznters making ve- 
7y ſmall account of the other parts,{ayth Plutarch *, take their 
main ſtmilitude from the countenance and ſuch favour of the 
eyes Wheretn there are ſome marks of our manners and diſpoſ#- 
tons. It is likewiſe tobe obſerved here that they were at 
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the firſt ſonice in this ſame way of counterfeiting, that they 


world not ſo much as ſuffer the Painter ts erre for the beſf, as 
the younger P/7nie ſpeaketh 176.1 V, epiſt. 28. Their feare 
was that they ſhould never hit the true f1milicade, if once 
- me 
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they thould beginne roflatcer them they would reſemble, 
* In I-nibli- Sch as p4int faire bodies, fayth Eunapins *, when they will 
py. eratifie them they paint too much, poerthrow and jpoile the 
whole pig ts * ſrarving aſtde ax well yon toe petterpe it 
felfe, as from the beautie. 
$ 6. Afﬀterthe molt accurate Imitation of fir. oular bo- 
dies, wherunto the ancient Artificers did accuſtome them- 
leIycs tor a great While, they did nor continue {till i the 
{ame way, but they went on to cxpreſſe by amore dithculr 
vworkmanſhip ſuch an Ideaof accompliſhed beaurte as their 
former exerciſe had given them to conceive : neither did 
they trouble themſelves any more to ſet forth a lively f1mi- 
ence oft one or other particular though never fo taire a bo« 
1c, but they ſtudied rather to produce a pertcct pvlchri-- 
rade according to the true lawand rule of Symmerrie ; a- 
ſpiring ever to thar ſame graceof comelineſſe and beaurie, 
which as 1t cannot be tound in any one particu:ar bodie, lo 
may 1t be gathered out of many bodies. Pazrters, Carucrs, 
« Lib. de and Statuaries, layth Galen *, doe paint,c trve, and caſte the 
1 coper.am. faireſt of every fort - Hey ex Pp of the faireſt man, Porſe, oxe, 
lor, conſidering alwayes what is moſt proportionable:tivis was 
the commendation of the flare called Polxcl Etus his canon, 
ſo named, becauſe all parts did thertin agree 02 with another 
by an accurate Symmetric - {ec our firſt book, cap. I, $ 
W re wee doe ſpeake more at large of this POIN t 
Though now this courſe ſeemerh rohave been ta- 
en £6 theancient Artificers when they meane ro ſhew the 
Ger & cxcellencic of their Art yerdid they not in thel- 
cxcellent and inother ordinary workes neglect Similitude : 
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ae S22.\ 7 is ex(peed that Statues reſemble a man, fay th LOVgHHuS TT 
*Lb. V1. Neither may weejuſtly call it an image, ſayth Arn:bins *, that | 
adver(ir th not draw egpal lines from his pron: -ipall: : ſec allo Nazi- 
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anzeme orat. IV de Theologi4 : the reſemblance of Socrates ſet 
orth int a pit urelayth Ammonins*, if it doth uot expreſſe his * In Avriſtvr, 
bald head, his flat noſe, the ſtanding out of bis eyes, may not be @ Diepret. 
called a true image of Socrates, Wee doe reade of Apelles 
chat he made his pictures fo like, that a phyſtognomer could 
as well by them as by the life forerell the houre of death : 
ſee Plizze xxXv, 10. And Philoporus athrmerh that a good 
Painter cannot bur hir the ſ1militude of what he goeth a- 
bout to expreſſe. Monſters are very ſeldom engendredin man- 
| kinde,layth he*, becanſe man bringeth forthperfe@& creatures: * In Lib.lV. 
' ferwhatſoever can bring forth perfe& creatures, doth ſeldomee Ariſtvielis de 
erre : evers 4s the beſt Painters doe very ſeldome miſtake them- Cratione 
ſelves about the ſimilitnde of the thines imitated. ROI 
$ 8. The ancients therefore as they did not neglect Si- 
miicude, ſo did they for all that make more worke of Sym- 
metrie : eſteeming Sumlitude to be the worke of Arr, 
whereas Symmetri? proceeded out of ſome perfection in 
the Artificer ſurpaſſing Art: ſee Maximus Tyrans Difſertat. 
X VI, where he doth moſt accurately diſtinguiſh theſe two 
chimgs. It is reported alſo that Zexx#s painted a boy hold-. 
inga cluſter of grapes; and when the grapes were fo like 
that the birds came flying to them, 1t happened thatone of 
them who were preſent ſayd thatthe birds did not thinke 
well of the picture ; for that they never would have ventu- 
red to come ſo neere, if the boy had been like: yer doe they 
fay that Zewxzs did put out the grapes, keeping what vas 
better in the picture, and not what was more like : 12e Sexe- 
cathe Rhetorician /zb. X, Controv. 5. Lyſeppurs and Praxi- 
teles are eſteemed to come weereſt unto t1#th ;, ſayth Quintili- + x17, 
an",for Demetrius is blamed as being too curious inthis point, cap, 10, 
and loveth Similitude more then pulchritude. A's for Lyſippas, 
Plinze giveth him this teſtimonie, that he advanced the Art 
| Mm || of 
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0 of caſting Very Mu, by e ex xpr eſſung the haire, by thi 72 th 0 
heads lejſer then the ancients, the bodzes alſo [lenderer and ari- 
er, that the Statues might ſeem taller. He was a moſt diligent 
obſerver of Symmetric, changiuz the ſquare Statues of og at 
cients by a new and nnuſuall way : and he was wont to ſay, that 
the ancients made men as they are, but that he made them as 
the J Ly to be « (ee Plinte xxx1vV, 8. 

. As1tis then cleare thar Symmetric was anciently 
Med ro be rhe higheſt point of Ar:,{o cannot wethin& 


1cſtrange thar the ancients did moſt of all delight in naked 


bodies. which doe wot hide what is fanttie, and doe not ſparing- 
ly ſet forth what 3s praiſe-worthie, as the younger Plzzy ſpea- 
kerh /7b. ITI, epiſe. 6. Nakedneſſe it ſelfe, fayth LaGantins *, 
doth wonderfully helpe pulchrituae + lee Ariſtenetus lib. 1 Fo 

25.1. Yeramong all others the Grecians did chiefly love | 
naked andundiſpniſed bodies, being loathe to hide Sym- Þþ 
metrie, the chiefeſt commendation of their Art, with the 
ornaments of a lefle artificiall attire : 3 394 Grecian onſtome, 
to apparell nothing: but the Roman and military wa y 7s to adde 
breſt-plates, ſayth Plinie xxxiv, 5. Apelles parnted one of the 
Worthies naked, provoking Netare it ſelfe with this pi@unre, 
Plinie XXXV, 10. Praxzteles found a readie way to teach us 
what a mainedifference there is between cloarhed andun- 
cloathed figures ; he wade two ſtates of Venus and dſet them 
toſale both at one time and at one price ſayth Plinie *, the on: 
being clad, was preferred ty the inhabitants of Cous that had 
the firſt c hoof ſing, becauſe they thought it more grave and houeſt || 
to take the attired image © the Gnidians bought her that was | 
left, there being a huge difference of fame : for Praxiteles mac 
Gnidus famors with that ſame image. The whole caſe 3s ope- 


ned,that the Goddeſſe might be ſeen from all parts ſh ee her ſelf, 


as it is beleeved, liking the fact well enough; ſeerps the fame 4d- 
miration 


of ParxTING. 
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 miration remaineth from what (1, ide ſoever you doe e looke por 
er. It therefore there was any thing inthe ancient Starues 
and Pictures that did delerve commendation, 1t was que- 
ITtionlefle thar ſame plainnefic and fimplicitic of Natureob- 
ervedby the anctents in their workes, and whoſoever will 
bur calte; his eyes upon the ancient workes that are as yer 
remaining, he ſhall ſee better things then ever he conld meet 
 withall in his reading, layth Caſjiodorus *, *, beſhall betold fai- *FVar.niigg. 
' rex things then ever he contd conceive : ; namely, Statues that doe 
 keepe the markes of their authors ; he ſhall Dew te Venes ex = 
preſſed inbraſſe , the muſcles ſ1 welling with acertain? hinde of 
ſtraining ; anda man ſo caſte in ſeverall ſemilitades, that he 
171ay rather ſeeme tobe ſuch by a naturall generation : he ſhall 
 worder that there is ſuch a mettledfervencie in horſes, as to 
 aake him beleewe by their wrinkled and round noſtrills,by therr 
| ſhaking Joywts, and iheir eares laid in their necke, that they 
would ſaine runne, though) be Row eth well cnongh that it is a> 
 gatnſt the nature of braſſe to ſtirre at all. 
'- $ Io. Beſides thar ſame aa of Symmetry ob- F- 
ſervedby theancienrsin all cheir workes, wee doe find alſo 
that they were wont to proportion the bale to their works, 
and their workes to the place they ſhould be erected in. 
Ofthe firſt ſayth Plutarch *, poore Ariificers when they doe * De Alexan- 
put little Statues upon great baſes, argue the [malneſſe of heir dri fortune 
workes the more. Ofthe ſecond are theſe words of Yztru- #4! virtute, 
wins *, Temples muſt have iuevery one of their members and es . — 
parts 4 convenient proportion anſwerable to the whole magnj= on ru 
tude, Thatnow by the name of zz2mbers wee muſt under- .,s, ;. 
ſtand here as wellthe conſecrated Images and Statues as 0= 
ther parts of wwe ſacred buildings, may be gathered out of * Tn ip/ PO 
 Arrianus *, vihere he certifieth Adrian ti.c Emperour that / 0 mnt pe" 
the ftavcs of Mercyris and Phileſius confecrated inthe Tra- 77 P17 
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pezritian temple were too little for thar ſame Chutch- 
Apollodo: us the Architect, as it isrepcrted in Xiphiliaws ®, 
Cid like wile finde fault with the Tmages ſetup inthe tem- 
ple or 7 erns butt by Tr6jarur,aftrming that they were big- 
ger then the proportion of ſuch a builcimg con!d ſuffer. 
$1rsbs doth in ike marner obſcrve that 7hzdias rook good 
rotice of this ſame Proportion, when he made Jupiter 0- 
[zmpins 11s ſtatue litting ; for though the temple was large 
er cugh, yet did the image for all that in this poſture al- 
m.6ſt touch the roofe of the building :ſo thit it would have 
pierced the roofe and all, if he had made it ſtancing up- 
right : ſee Sirabo /b.VIIIGeogr. As 1t 1s then cleare that the 
ancients did fit their Sratues and Images to the Churches 
wherein they were toſet themup, ſo1s1t that the moſt ac- 


curate Maſters did furthermore regard the altitude of the 


place ordained for their Statues : for as their ſtanding place 
was appointed to be higher or lower, ſo madethey them ac- 
cordingly : whereof although we have ſet downe a notable 
cxample in the eight Section of our former Chapter, 'yer 
will it not be amifle to alledge here out of Yitruviws a ſufh- 
cient reaſon of this practice of theirs. By how arch our ſight 
climbeth higher, fayth Yitewvins *,with ſo much the more dif- 


frenlttie doth it cut the thickneſſe of the are : and finding it [elfe 


loft and weakened ty the altiinde. it doth report unto our ſex> 


ſes an ureertaine guantitie of meaſures. The parts of Symme- 


tries therfore ſtand continually in need of a proportionable ſup- 
ply, that theworkes being ſet up in higher places, or elſe being 
of a celeſfue bigneſſe, might have a certaine proportion vf mwag- 
nitude. : 
$ T1. As many asare wel! {killed inthe perfe& rules of 


* tz Herno» Symmetrie,doe very often effett ſtrange things by the ver- 


$11M0s 


tae of this ſame ſkill, Phid7as, as it is reported in Lycias*, 
IT could 
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could t:]] upon the firſt frght of a Lyons claw, how big a 
Lyon kewas to make to the proportion of that ſame claw. 
Phlegon Trallianns tellerh us of ſuch another artificiall con- 
jecture, happily performed by Pxlcher, a moſt excellent 
Geometrician, who lved in T7ber7ys the-Emperour his 
rimes : ſee Phlegor himielfe cap. 13 @* 14, de Kebus mira- 
bilibas. The Fgyptian pricſts make likewiſearelation our 


269. - 
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of their ſacred Records, fayth Dzodorus Siculus *, that the * Sub form 
moſt famous Statuaries Te/ecles and Theodorns, fonnes of #7 prim: 


Rhecus, liveda great while with them, and that theſe two 
made the image of 4pollo Pythins for the inhabitants of 
Samos : they report likewife that Telecles made one halfe 
of that ſtatue in Samos, whileſt Theodorys his brother made 
rhe other halfe at Epheſws,8 that thoſe halfes being brought 


together did agree fo well as if the whole ſtatne had been 


the workmanſhip of one and rhe ſame hand: they do more- 


over affirme that this manner of working was never prati= 
{ed among the Grecians, but that it was moſt frequently u- _ 


ſed of the Aigyprians ; ſeeing they doe not eſteeme the fa- 
ſhioning of a ſtatue by the eye, as the Greekes uſe to doe, 
bur when they goe in hand with the ſtones that are cut our 
and diſtributed 1n equall parts, they doe then rakean exa&t 
Proportion from the higheſt tothe lowelt, and they doe 
expreſſe the wholeSymmetrie by dividing the whole ſtru- 
ctureof the body of man into one and twentie parts. Wher- 
fore when the Artificers are once agreed about the big- 
neſſe, and are now gone to ſeverall places, yet doe they 
wake their workes agree ſo well in magnitude.that the un- 


uſuzll workmanſhip ſtriketh the hearrs of the beholders 


with an aſtoniſhed admiration. 
$ 12. Lineall picture inthe meane time not yet being 
trimmed up with the vacietie of pleaſing colours, maketh 
 Mm3 " 
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is afrer arnoſt plaine way ſenlible of rhe great force there 
35in 2 mcert ad convenable Proportion. [doe ſtretch out my 
hams, ſay Horace® to ſee batiels ſo painted with red chaulke 
0 with a coale ; even as if men did fight indeed and ftirre their 

Yeapons, ſometimes bringing blowes., and ſometimes Jſhunnine 
them. Philoſtratus cometh neerer, and openeth the narure 
and power of Lincall picture ſomewhat further;Lzzeaments 
conſuſting in light and ſhadow without axy colour, ſayth he *, 
deſerve the name of-P;iGure « for we may ot onely ſee itt them 
the ſhape of the parties deſrgned, but their intent alſo, whether 
it be ſhame or bo!dneſſe that poſſeſſeti them ; and although theſe 
lines, being put together after a moſt ſrmple m14nner, doe not 
repreſent any mixture of bloud,aor exPpreſſe the flower of bright 
haire, and of a newly np-gerewing beard, yet doe they reſemble 
the ſimiliinde of « tanie or awhite may c yea if wee doe deſigne 
any one of the Tndians 7n white lines, he ſhall for all that ſeeme 
to be blacke © ſeeing his flat noſe, his ſtanding haire,his plumpe 
cheekes, and a certaine kinde of dulneſſe about hieyes maketh 
all blackand ſhewveti him to be ax Tndian to every one that doth 
view him not fooliſhly. Lincall picture therefore as it is the 
ground of all Imitation, ſo dotin it repreſent unto us the firſt 


draught onely of what is tarcher tobe garniſhed with plea- 


{ant and lively colours. Whence it is that many who have 
adeeper infight in theſe Arts,delight themſelves as much in 
the contemplation of the firſt, ſecond, and third draughts 
which great Maſters made of their workes,as in the workes 
chemſelves : neither 153t any marvell that they ſhould be fo 
much raviſhed with this contemplation, ſeeing they do not 
onely perceive in theſcnaked and undiſpuiſed lineaments 
what beautie and force there 151n a good and proportiona- 
ble deltgne, but they doe likewiſe ſee in them the very 
choughts of the ſtudious Artificer, and how he did beſtirre 
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his Judgment before he could reſolve whattolike and what 
to diſlike. Thoſe 1m the mcane time who have ſuthciently 


practiſed deſigning, may norcontent themſelves with this | 


exerciſe ; ſceing the practite of defigning, though 1t be a 
oreat matter 1n it ſeite, 15 nothing elſe bur an entrance to 
jome thing that 1s greater. I he matchleſle colle&tion of de- 
ſ1gnes made by my Lord of Arawnde/ſcrverh here fora futh- 
cient proofe : ſeerng our Honourable Lord out ofhisnoble 


and art-cheriſhing minde, dorh at this preſent expoſe theſe - 


jewclls of art ta the pblike view in the Academie at Arun- 


dell-houte. Our fight, fayth Plutarch *, 3s very much revived * Tn Pecricte, 


and fed with the meſt pleaſant and flouriſhing colours. And as 
ir doth appeare by our former proofe that Lincall picture 
being done after the true rules of Proportion, may very 
well repreſent a lively reſemblance of the thing delineated; 
yet can that ſame ſimilitude not be compared with the per- 


tections of acoloured picture. Thus after the confiderati- 


on of Detigne and Proporticn, it followeth that we ſhould 
proceed to Cotour. 
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N Artificer handleth his zaſtruments with eaſe, 


. 


bow to turne the ſterne: the Painter doth nimbly 


| WD before him to make a ſimilitude,beſtirring him- 
| | felfewith a ready looke anda guicke hand between his wax and 


of 


; ſayth Seneca *, the Maſter of a ſhippe knoweth « Epiſt RE E | | | 


> marke many and ſeverall colours that are ſet 


*. 
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of every name but ſuch onel y as are proper for it; ſo doth 
not the whole multicude of all colours mcere to themaking 


wildly ſcattered upon a boord, but well and orderly dige- 
ſted by a moſt accurate and judicious Arr : He 7s the beſt 
* Carm. X. Painter, ſfayth Greg. Nazzayzene *, who expreſſeth in his pi- 
Fre true and breathine ſhapes ; and not he,who vainly mixing 
many faire colours repreſenteth nothing elſe in his worke but a 

painted tempeſt. Artificers therefore mult thoroughly un- 

derſtand the nature and force of all colours: 3# zs 777poſſible, 
Lib. T. «« ſayth Hermogenes *, to know or to praiſe the mixingof any 


ah the things that are to be mixed : ſo muſt wee underſtand the na- 
 turcof blacke and white, if wee doe ever meane to mixe agood 
browne colour aright. 


* Lib.T V.d: Jours with the name of corrnptzon,as Porphyrins*witneſſeth. 
Abſtinenti#, Plytarch\ikewile in his treatiſe wherein he dilputeth whe- 
ther the Athezians were more famous in watre or peace, A- 

pollodorus, ſayth he, who firſt of all found the corruption and 

T the way of expreſſeng the ſhadow in colours, was an Athenian. 
* Sympoſcpro- The "bi Plytarch doth in another place * ſet downe the 


* In 11183. oy or variegation mentioned in Lxcian*, whereby the Art of 
| Painting maketh images reſembling them ſhee doth imitate ha- 
| wing firſt by 4 moderate confuſion tempered diſcordant colours 
*De Mundo, of painting, blacke, wbite, yelow, red, as Apuleins*ſpeakerth. 
* Tr procemio Pi@ure doth confeſt 31 colouring, 1fayth Philoſtratus *, neither 
Tcomnm. dJothſhee reſt here. but undertaketh to performe greater matters 
with ons colour, then axy other Art is able to effe& with diverſe 
meanes : fhee doth ſhew the ſhadowes, ſhee obſerveith the diver- 
frtie which is in the looke of a mad man, in a ſad or cheerfull 
coune- 


of a picture, bur ſome partof them onely, and theſe not 


Forms thing rightly, #xleſſe 4 man doth firſt anderſt ani COery 0782 of 


d 2. TheGreeke Painters called this ſame mixing of co- 


blem.VI1I.5. reafon of this denoniinarion. And this is that ſame comixt;- 
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countenance alſo. Thoſe that caſt 3n braſſe cannot attaine to 


the leaſt part of that vigorous force which is in the eye * but pi- 
ure knoweth how to imitate a brown, gray, or blackeye + (he 


knoweth how to expreſſ+ the ſeverall colours of golden,of ruddy 


axd of bright flaxen haire, the colour of cloaths alſo and of ar- 
mour. She kroweth how to repreſent Bed-chambers,houſes,for- 
reſts, mountaines, fountaines, the aire at length, which inclo- 
ſeth all theſe things. py 

| $ 3. Iris then requiſite ghat a Painter know how to 
| mixe bis colours accurately, as Lucian ſpeakerth *, how to ap- 
| ply thegs ſeaſonably, and how toſhalow the work conveniently. 
| | Whichcanot be performed, unles there be prepared a good 
| | boord, orelſea fit linnencloath for his worke. Of what 
| | woodthe boords uſed by the antient painters were made, 
| is ſer downein Play, lib. xi. Nat. hiſt, cap. 39. about the 


#: beginning of that chapter. Theopbraf. likewile, hiſt. plant. 


[3b.3.cap.10. and 7b. v. cep.8.reckoneth up what forts of 
| wood didſervethem for that uſe. Bur as they made alwaies 
| | choice of the wood they knew moſt proper for their work: 
| ſodoth Foannes Grammaticus likewiſe teach us, Thatan ar- 
' tificer 15to make good choice of the cloath he meaneth to 
| | painton. A writer purpoſing to write well , ſayth hee * , 
' doth ſometimes come (hort of his intent,if be meetethwith ſtnk- 
ing andblotting paper , or elſe with bad inke. This is alſo a 
' Painters caſe, when the colours or the cloath hepainteth on are 
| | unfit for his worke. | Lo 
' <h 4. Afﬀeer that there are good colours, and 
a fit boord or cloath prepared for th2 worke, it fol- 
loweth that an artificer , as the occaſion ſhall require, 
” obſerve theſe foure things, Light , Shadow , Obſcuritie, 
Brightneſſe, as Plutarch joyneth them all foure very firly 


ropgether. Painters cauſe lightſome and bright things ſeeme 
N27 more 


* Tn Zenxid- 


* In Ariſtot. 
lib. II. nat, 
auſeult. 
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more lig ht ſome aud brieht, fayth he * , when they doe place ſha- 
9s and { larkeſome thines neer them. This practiſe of. theirs is 

great helpe tor the cye : Onr eye delighteth moſt in the 
ris righte ſt colour,ſaiih Maximus T yrius *, get ſhal this pleaſure 
be l: ſſened very much, if you doe wot put ſome brown colour neer 
zt. Yea, itdoth helpe the beauty. of the picture : The moſ? 
contrary colours agree very well about the compoſition of an ex- 
celleni beauty, layrh Phlloſtratus *. For this reaſon alſo is 4 
blacke piFure made upon aWwhite cies, faith Joennes Gram- 
maticus *, as awhite or goldei piGure on the cout rary,is made 
pon a packe grouzd. H i verſo, that contrary things are 
more apparant,being placed neer their contraries;whereas #t is 
hard to diſcerne things like, placed among things of of the ſame 
Lliheneſſe. Even 45 if you did paint White upon a white, Fr black 
pon a blackeground. Whence it is that fucy ix weare blacks 
cloathes cannot ſowell be diſcerned in the night time, as others 
that weare white cloathes. Thoſe likewiſe who doe weare white 
cloatt.s in the day time,but efpecially in a cleare Swn-ſhine,cat- 
zot be kgowne ſo diſtinGly. 

y 5. Light 1s altogether requiſite in picture, ſeeing 
therecan beenothadow without ir. Tertu//ian * therefore 
maketh iran affured marke of a poore and blockith painter, 
to colour the ſhadow altogether without any light. Atrthe firſt, 
before the Art was raiſed to that height wedo now adrnire 
in the Antients, there were none but ſingle coloured pi- 
Cares, called Monochromat: ; till the art at length diſtimgui- 
Ji ing Ley ſ:Ife, fayth Pliny *, " fas out Light and Shader» : 
tne difference of colours by a mutuall cour fe (etting forth eacn 
others let {omeneſſe. 


$ 6. Shadow and Light hold focloſe together, that. 


 theonecatnor ſubſiſt without the other. Lieht is moſt of 


all commended? ins piFure by the e ſhadow, ſayth the younger 
| Pliny. 
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| Pliny *, Henceitis alſo, That thoſe who painted with ſrugle 
| | colours, made alwayes ſome things riſe, and ſome fall : els they 


could never have given unto every member his proper lines, 
|  fayth Quintilian,lib.1 1. Orat.inſtit. cap. 3. Artificersther- 


| foreuſeahwayes roadde unto their workes ſome ſhadowes 
| | anddeepnings, that thoſe things whichare inlightned in 


| | their pictures might ſeeme to ſticke out the more, and to 


| | meettheeyes ofthe beholder. Let xpon the ſame ſuperſictall 
|  bredthof any flat boord two parallel} lines be drawn. faith Ho 
| nyC Longinus*, with the colours of ſhadow and Light , 

| hal the ardent flagrancie of light ſooneſt of all meet be our 
| eyes, and ſeeme a great deale weerer. Niczas the Athenian did 
| moſt accurately obſerve Light and Shadows,taking alwaies 
| | ſpecialcarethat his pictures ſhould bear outwards from the 
| | boord, Plizy xxxv. 1T. Zenx3s, Polygnotus, and Enphranor 
| | ſtudied very muchto have their pictures commended for 
| | ſhadowingandbreathing, asalſo for riſing and falling. Phi- 
|  Hoftr.lib.TI,de vita Apollonii, cap. 9. Apettes painted Alex- 


| | £247 a5he held lightning in his hand : his fingers ſeeme ro 


| beare outwards, and the lightening ſeemeth to ſtand off 
 - fromthe boord. Plizyxxxv. 10. Philoſtratus oblerveth 
| | thefamein the picture of an ivory Yes © The goddeſſe will 


* Lib. its, 
epiſt. I 3, 


* De ſnebliat 
nd 15: 


| not (ceme to be painted, ſayth he*, ſh: ſticketh out ſo much as « 1, _ li1T. 


. to make one thinke that it were an eaſie matter totake hold of 


| | ber. Pauſigs was the firſt who found out a picture which 
\ | many afterwards imitated, none could attaine unto. Firſ#, 


| | when he would ſhew the leng th ofanOxe, he painted bim ſt4n- * Lib. xxxv, 
| ding full oppoſite againſt ns, fayth Pliny *, and rot ſideloyg, 05/11 


' making his length nevertheleſſe to bee ſufficiently nudesſtood. 
| | Afterwards.,where all ethers do heighten the parts which are to 
© riſegwithwhite, tempering the colour with ſore mixture of 

black; he made the whole Oxe of « blacky colour, and gave the 
N72 2 ſhadow 
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fhadow a body ont of 1 ſelf ſhewing by 4 moſt wader fat? art, 
ri ſings in ſmoothneſſe, and continuitie in abruptneſſe. As this 
was quelſtionleſſe an excellent piece of rare workmanſhip ; 
ſo are we forall that to obſerve here, that an artificer fhew- 
eth his greateſt $k1l) in rhe piCture of fitting figures. Thoſe 
that doe ſit, (ith Philoſtratus *, hawe many ſhadowes ; andit 
doth bewray ſingular great w7 ſedome 7n the Painter, that hee 
made the maid ſitting. The ſame Author exprefſerh rhis very 
ſame point more at large in another place : 77 zs eaſre to hzt 
the ſhadowes of ther that lie downe., ſaythhe *, or fland up- 
right : andt requireth ſmall wiſdome to do it accurately. But 
Fo ſhadowes of Atlas go beyond all art : for the ſhadotvs of hins 
that ſtoopeth after this manner, though they fall one inte ano- 
ther, yet do they not darken any of theſe things that ſhould riſe, 
but cauſe ſome light about the hollowneſſe of his belly. 

. Obſcurine or darkeneflſe ſeemeth ro be nothing 
elſe but the dutkiſhnes of a deeper ſhadow;even as Bright- 
nefie may bee fayd to bee nothing elſe but an intention of 
light. Fer if you do pt white and blacke upon the ſame ſuper- 


- ficaall breadth, fayth Jo. Grammaticus*, the white ſhall al- 
Ateteor, Art- 


T'CJes cemreto be peerer,and the blacke further off . The painters 
thercfore knowing this , when they will make 4ny thing ſeeme 
þ oi, as a Well, a Cifterme, 4 Ditch, a cave, or any ſuch like 
thing, they colour it 1h blacke or brown: and how much more 
they tacke them, their depth ſeemeth to be the greater: for what- 
foewer 3s extreame blacke, the ſame worketh in us an apprehen- 
fron cf a bottombeſſe deepneſſe. When on the contrary they will 
mak: any thing 1ſe,as the breſts of a maid,aftretched out hand, 

the feet of a hoy e, they lay ors at both fer fo mnch blacke or 
browne as will wake thoſe parts ſeeme toſticke ont by reaſon of 
the hollewneſſe which 3s ſo neere. The younger Philoſtratus 


giyerhus an example in the picture of P3rrhws, The _ 
\ 2 


of PaiNnTins. 
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zeſſe of the ditch, ſayth he, 3s cunninely wrought by the Artifi- 
cer, who intended by this meanes to ſignifte what deepent(ſe 
zt had. 

$ 8. Brighenes is ſomrimes adhibired in a picture for ne- 
cefſary uſe, bur always for ornament. Neceſlity doth require 
it in the picture of angels, precious ſtones, armour, flame, 
flowers, gold,and other things of that nature. Greg. Naz. 
ſpeaking of Angels, The wearirg of bright and, gliſtering 
cloathes is proper unto the Angels when they appeare in bodz- 'W 
ly ſhapes, ſayth he *, to make that as 1 doe thinke, a true marke * Orat.xxzii. | 
of their pure 4nd undefiled nature. Such a deſcription of An- 

gels doewee tinde, Matth. xxv777. 3. andin many other 

places of rhe holy Scriptures. As for the picture of pretious 

ſrones, it may not be held true wirchout the repreſentation T4 
of a bright burning and gliſtermg luſtre. The art of the pain — _ IF 
ter, ſayth Philoſtratus *, is mmch to bee commended, for ha- * 108.7. TT. 

wing round about applied all manner of moſt eftcemed pretions Tarts 
ſtones, he doth not imitate them by their colours , but by their 
brightneſſe : putting in them a certaine kind of thorow-ſhining 
light ſomeneſſe, which might ſerve for a pricke to ſtirre up our 
ſreht, and to draw oureye. Varro * doth likewiſe ſpeake of * Hecatombe 
horſe-trappings and armour all over bright and gliſtering 4p» Non. 
with pearles. Although this brightnefſe hath not onely 44-794"% 
place in fuch armour as 1s in-layd with pearles,bur alfo in all 

other kmndeof armour which 1s kept neat, and duly clean- 

ſed. Take good care that the brightneſſe of myſheldbe clearer, 

{ay th Pyrgopolinices a vaine-glorious ſouldierin Plautzs *, * 4111, ghor, 
than the beames of the Sun in faire weatheruſe 10 be ;that the {+ 1eſ0e%- 1. 
eyes of owr enemies miaht be dazeled at the firſt encounter. Yea 

this ſame brightneſſe of cleare-ſhining armourdoth fome- 
times wonderfully change his colours, after the manner of a _ 


Rainbow, the riſing parts giiſtcring with the repercuſſion ts 
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of afulland copious light ; the falling parts on the contra- 
ry by little and little vaniſhing away unto the du{kithneſſe 
ot a deeper ſhadow. Sec Phzloſtr.Iconum lib.T. in Amphione. 
and /7b.1T, 3s Palladis ortu. See alſo Caſſid.Y ariarum V.1, 
© + Fireand Howers have likewiſe a certaine kinde of bright= 
*11v. Fufl nefle. Flowers and flame have not a dul colour,{11ith Ovid *, 
but the briehtneſſe of thers both 3s able to carry away our efes. 
Philoſtratus alſo ſpeaking of rhe picture of gold, feemeth to 
require 1n 1t ſome ſuch kinde of cheertull cleareneffe as ma- 
keth gold ir ſelfe pleaſant tothe heart and eic of the behol- 
ders: The paipter deſerveth to be admired for the painting of 
* Teon, lib.2. £01d, fayth he *, having wrought in it a certaine force to cheer 
in T bemiſt, up the heart. ani withall io keepe the lively figures it had beene 
conſtr chncd! to receive. Obſerve here onely by the way, that 
Philoſtratus ſeemeth to ſpeake of a piece done after that 
{fame antient ſimplicity of art mentioned J-b. 17. cap. 6. fo 
thar 1n the picture of gold, rhe gold it ſelfe was not made 
by gilding over that part of rhe picture wherein ſome gol= 
den things were to bee repreſented, but by the moſt exact 
art of nitaring gold it {elte 1n lively colours. Brightneſle 
then, asit isneceffarily required in the picture of ſach like 
thi ings » lois there in every kinde of picture ſome brightnes 
intermingled for ornament. And though a pic&tare be ne- 
ver ſo much filled with all maner of choice and flouriſhing 
| colours, yet can 1t hardly pleaſe the eye, unleſſe there ap- 
peare in it ſome brighr ſpots tempting and rowſing our 
{(ioht with their ſudden, quicke, and flickering light. Theſe 
ſhinings ſhew themſelves ceaſing ſ1 wifily even as a flaſh of light- 
ning ay th Philoſtrarns, lib.I. de vitis Sophiſt. in Lolliano. 
For it is impoſſible that the ſelights beeing frequent and conti- 
pudll. ſhould not hinder one another, ſayth Quintil.Orat. In- 


ſtir. ib. xii. cap. 10. Tor i perceive an nnequality where 
thoſe 


» 
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» auſt not be like unto 4 flame, as Quintil. * ſpeaketh, but ug- * Orat. Inſt, 
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thoſe things that ſticke ont are notable. The height of one Tree 
zs never woxdred at, where the whole wood is growne up to the 
ſame hezght, fayth Seneca, Epiſt. xxx11. Theſe lights therfore 


to ſparks ſhining forth ont of the ſmoke. Neither do they appear liviii, cap.s, WM. 
where the whole Pighre ſhineth, even as ſtars cangot be diſcer- 3 
ned ind Sunſhine. Such lights likewiſe as ſhew themſelves of- 

tes and faintly, can never pleaſe the eye, as being only unequall 

axd harſh, not attaining io that admiration heightned things 

do deſerve, and loſing the grace plaine things are commended 
for. Seeing then that not onely the changeable varietie of 

theſe ornaments, but their raritie alſo is a good and readie 
means to avoid that Joathſome ſacietie an uniforme picture 
cloyeth us withall, it behooverh an artificer here ro admit 

the whollome counſell of DJozyfins Mileſtins - We ought to 
taſt of bony, fayth he *, With our fingers end: and not with the « ,,, 1 pp:_ 
whole hand. Corinnalikewiſe, when ſheperceived that Pi#- 1fr. gb. 1, de 
darws was immoderatein the ornaments of his poefie , We vit Soph. 


are to ſow with one hand only, (ayd ſhe*,and not with the whole * Apud Plut. 
&S ack e. Bellone 411 pa- 


$ 9. Welearne then diſtin&tly our ofthe former con- © 4rorer 


{1deration, That 2othing can be brieht,as Seneca ſpeaketh®, gs _ 
T3thout the mixture of light. And thata good while after = = 56 p- 
the invention of Light and Shadow, therewas added-unte * Ti Ice 
PiGure 4 certaine kinde of brightneſſe, ſayth Pliny *, being an cap. 5. 
other thing than Light. This brightneſſe reas named Tonus, 
becauſe it was ſomething between light and ſhadow. As for the 
commiſſures and tranſitions of colours, theywere known by the 
zameof Harmoge. The word Torws therefere ſeemeth 
to ſignifie an intention of Iight;namely,when oneor other 
ilightned part of the picture becommeth more yigoroufly 
bright, by making thar which bcforewas eſteemed light- 

ſome 
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* [1b.7. 
Aſetam. 


* Lib; --covt. 
tt ſac,cap. | 


ſome enough, ſerve for a ſhadow to what wee would have 
ſticke off more than the enlightned part it ſelfe. As for the 
word Harmoee, it ſeemeth to ſignifie nothing elſe but an 
- unperceivable way ofart, by which an —__ ſtealingly 
paſſeth over from one colour into another, with an inſenſt- 
ble diſtinction. And here will it notbee amifle to obſerve 
In example or two of this ſame Harmegeas it is in nature. 
For when we behold how the ſea and sky doe meet in one 
thinne and miſty Ho1izontal ſtroke,both are moſt ſtrange- 
ly loſt and confour:ded in our eyes, neither are wee able to 
_ diſcerne where the one or other doth begin or end : water 
 andairre, ſeverall and ſundry coloured elements, ſeeme to 
- be all one at their meeting. See Statins Papinine, lis. The- 
bazd. verſ. 493. Yet doththe Rain-bow miniſter to us a 
clearer proof of this ſame Harmoge, when ſhe begwileth our 
ſight with the ſcarſe diſtinguiſhed ſhadowes of melting, 
languiſhing,& leiſurely vaniſhing colors. For although there 
doe ſhine @ thouſand ſeverall colours in the Razu-bow , ſayth 
Ovid*, their tranſition for all that deceiveth the eyes of the 
efators ; ſeeing her colors are all oze where they touch, though 
farther off they are much different. 

Boethins expreſſeth the ſame. When the Rain-bow appea- 
reth in the clouds, layth he * , ſmch 7s the neighbowrhood of co= 
- lursthat there 3s no certaineend which diſtinguiſheth the one 
from the other: but we ſee that the red falleth away to a certaine 
kin of paleneſſe,and tarneth zt ſelfe by a continuall changine, 
into the next colour, there being #0 other colour in the middeſ# 
to diſtinguiſh them beth. The very ſame falleth out 7n muſecall 
concenis,@c. Whoſoever looketh upon the rain-bow as con(i- 


* Lib. de {#5 gof one colour, fayth Marcus Byzantius *, doth not know 


: U1, M4 $9, h. 


hor to admire her enough;but whoſoever conſiders her as conſt- 


ting of colors,wondreth much more. Read Tul.l.2 .de nat.deor- 
bt and 
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and 7lut 1b. TI. ca. 5, de placitis phitoſ. Let menow apply 
this ſame oblcrvation of Nacures admirable ſkill unto my 
preſent purpoſc,by ſhewing a tew cxamplesot Arts no leſic 
admirabjeimication : the proofeis obvious in every good 
picture. So doth 0z44 in tie place alleadged above com- 
mend Arach»e molt of all tor obſerving this vertue, Philo- 
ftratus TIconun lib. Il, Ciiron is painted, layth he *, after the 
manner of aCentaure : thongn it be no great wonder to jeyne 4 
horſe wth a man; but to joyne and tounite them ſo cunningly 
as to impart nntoihem both the ſame beginnirg audending, 
| yea tobeenile the cyes which goe about ts know where the man 
' partethwith the horſe, is in my opinion the worke of anexcel- 
| tent Painter.Lucian Iikewile ſpeaketh very much to the ſame 
purpoſe : The mixture and harmogee of the bodzes, layth he *, 
| for as much as the horſe 3s joyned and bound upwillthe woman, 
| 75 not done all at once; but gently; and tarueth from the one in- 
| | tothe other as by a quiet and inſenſible induGion, deceiving the 
| eyewith aſtrange ſtealihof change. 

|  $ 10. Belidesrhis ſame Harmoge, which draweth diffe- 
' rent colours into one by an orderly and pleaſant contulion, 

|  Itis furthermore requiſite that an Artiſt ſhouid take ſpect- 

| | all care about the extreame oruttermoſt lines; ſceing it was 

| ever held one of the greateſt excellencies in thele Arts that 
the unreſtrained extremities of the figures reſembled in the 

SF worscſhould be drawne folightly and ſofweetly as tore- 
preſent unto us things wedoenot ſce : neither can it be 0- 

| | therwiſe bur our eye wiilalwayes beleeve tharbehind rhe 
tigures rhere 15 fomerching more to be ſeene then itſeeth, 
|when the lineaments that doe circumſcribe,compaſſe,or in- 
clude the images are {o thinne and tine as to vaniſh by little 

| and little, and to conveigh themſelves quite away out of 
'our light, A417 Maſters doe confeſſe, tayth Plinie*, that Par- 

| on rhafius 
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- rhaſiusbis eb# fon rloriewas in the uttcrmoſt [71:$.414; 1that i FL 
deed is the wigheſt ſi (obriltie in Picture - for althoue! ) it 7equire 
great sk#l ropaint th? bodie and middlemoſt parts of fiaures, 


J*t are there many ti.at got credit byit.To make the extremities 


of bodies and handſomiy iofbut up the meaſure of an ending i= 
utc, is ſeldome found in the greateſt) ſucreſſ of Art :  jereug 
theextremitie onght to compaſſe 1:7 {elfe about, ending Wz1h 4 
promiſe of other things bet:3nde, and [etting ej tribal fo wh; ſee 
concealethi. Parrhbaſius for all ihat bezrg compared with h;m- 
elſe ſeemeth tocome ſhort in the expreſſzon of the midd!2m10ff 
bodies. The following words of Petroriys urge the ſame, 


*In Sutyrico. I came into 4 gallery, layth he *, much to bs wondered at for 


ſewerall ſorts of pictures. I ſaw there Leuxis his hand, which as 

yet had eſcaped the injuries of ave + as for Apelics bis picFure, 
which was knowne among the Grecians by the #ame Monocne- 
mos, 1 43d not ſticke to adore it : for. the extremities of the 7- 
mages were with ſuch a wonderfull ſubtiltie cut off after the ſi- 
militude. that you could wot but thinkeit to be a pi@Fure of the 
ſpirits azd ſoules it ſelfe. Seeing then that Petrozzus and Pl;- 
_ #iedoe urge ſuch a fingular ſubriltie in the uttermoſt lines 
of an exact andabſolute picture, wee may very well ſuſpect 
thar they did anciently in theſe extremitiesof 1mages rc- 
quirecertaine lines approching neere to the ſubtiltie of the 
imaginarie Geometricall lines ; which are nothing elſebut 
alength without breadth. T; bat 3t is not an idle fancy of ont 


* In Aviſtote= brain, fayth Ammonins* that there ſhould be a longitude wit! 
lis predis out atitude,but that ſuch a thing is in Natare,the partings bc- 


C {}I, 


tweene enlightened and ſhadowed places doe manifeſtly ſhow : 
for when it chanceth that the Sunne caſtine his beames upon 4 
wall enlighteneth but ſome part of the ſame, the partition be- 
tweene the enlightened and ſhadowed place muſt needs be a lon- 


eitude without Unitnde: : for if it hath azy latitude, it wo 
weeds 
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weeds be either enlightened or elſe ſhadowed with the reſt ſeeing 
nothing cam be conceived betweene theſe two : and if it be en- 
lightened, it is to be put to the enlightened part « if on the cot 
trary it be ſhadowed, it 3s to be added to the ſhadowed part : but 
vow there is a line manifeſtly to be ſeenc in the middeſt, which 
by her length doth onely diſtinenuiſh the enlightened part from 
the ſhadowed : and if theſe parts are diftivgniſhed one from an- 
' other, there muſt of neccſſutie be ſomething beſides them that di- 
 (tinguiſheth, which as it ſhall not be enlightened nor ſhadowed, 
| . ſo ſhall 3t conſequently be without any breadth. Whoſoever 
| therefore doth butilenderly underitand how much aneat 
| anddelicate picture abhorrerh all maner of groffſe & courſe 
| Imies, the ſame ſhall eatily be perſwaded to conceive well of 
 . thoſeextreame lines that come ſomething neere the Geo- 
; metricall:neither ſhall he be very much deceived who gueſ- 
| | ſeth that this was the maine reaſon why the ancients ſtudied. 
.. with fuch an induſtrious care to draw allmanner of lines in 
| colours witha light & eafie hand. We ſhewed above, 1b. IT, 
cap. XI, $ 1, that this was Apeſ/es his daily practice,and that 
' afterwards it grew tobe the higheſt point wherein Apeles 
. and Protogepes made triall of their art. 
| 8 $ 11. Wee haveſeene how goodpictures by adue ob= 
. | ſervation of Lighrand Shadow muſt have convenient ri- 
. |  ſingsand fallings, and how preciſe an Artificer ought to be 
, | indrawing theuttermW lines ofhis figures with an incom- 
| prehenſible ſubciltie: 1t 15 left onely that the true and natu- 
. | rallcolour of well-complexioned bodies doe ſhew ir ſelfe , |, 7 
every wherein his pure, ſceing withour it there cannot p,,,,;; ;1.- 
beanybeautie.Beautze 3s a Spmmetrie of the limbes and other 1inis. 


- | parts, fayth Hermogenes *, accompanied with the goodweſſe of Clemens A- 
- | colour. All bodies both of men and women ſhall ſeeme {xardr. /ib. 
3 |  comelier if they doe not ſhew their rawbonedjoynts deſti- Il: F445, 

Oo 2 tute 


cap. I Io 
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rue of {l<{h, bur it all the limbesmode ratly {wellingare 

graced with the true and lively colour of pure and whole- 

tome bloud : The dignitie belonging to a man muſt be ſtout 

ani uncorrupted ; it cannot abide an effemnate | mootheſſe, j 

wor ſuch a FROUM als procured by choice painting ; ſeeing bloud 

_ andii renett muſt mthe zt goodly and fazre, ſayth Quintin 

VII, 3, [t is a ſtngular help to the perfozon of beautze,layth 

* In I12:. Tacian*, that colhur be applied according to the occaſion of e- 
very limbe. What is to be Llacke, let it be exquiſitly blacke 

and whercſoever whiter ſſe is required, let there be a pure white: 

Jet ſo, that the flower of redwe/ſe be alwayes intermingled. And 

againe m the ſameplace, the body muſt ot be too white. but 

ſomewhat overſpred with blond : for ſuch a colour doth the Ma- 

er-pajuter Homer attribute #zxto Menelaus his thighs, when 

he fetcheth his reſexvblance from ivoriz which is gently dyed 3n 

_ purple: ſuch be the whole bodze. Give me then apiece of work 

wherein this vertue 15 added to the former. and I ſhall be 

bold toſay of that picture what Tr1lze ſayrh of Apeles his 

* Lib.I, de Yenus «© inthe Verns at Coos, laythhe*, 7t 3s wot a bodze you 

waturk deo- ſee,but ſomething in the likenefſe If b ody: neither #s that ſame 
rum. red whichſpreadeth 7t ſelf and mixethit ſelfe among the white, 
blond, but a certaine ſimilitude of bloud. The Poets doe c- 
very where abound with ſeverall expreſſions of this mix- 

rare of bloud, and it were an endleſſe worke to relate them 

all. Anſonins his deſcription of 3: may ſerve in ſtead of 

many others, as being ableto worke in us the impreſſion of 

an excellently tempered complexion. B:ſſxla cannot be 3117- 

* TdyLiowii. #atedwith any colour of painting,layth he*,her naturall grace- 
fulneſſe will not geeld u#t0 an art which doth but connterfeite. 

Arſeniche and Ceruſe may peradventure reſemble other maids: 

26 hand knoweth the temper of ſuch a conwtenance. Goe to then, 


Painter PET red ro pe withgood ſtore of illies, andwhat 
reflexion 
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reflexion the aire takgith of them, let that be the co/our of her 
face. | 

 $ 12. Theſe are the moſt obſerveble things in colour, 
ane 1t is no great marvell that pictures graced with theſe 
perfections ſhould take our eyes after altrange and unuſu- 
all manner. Colour moow:th us more 7 picnres, (ayth: Plu- 
tarch*, then a ſimple delineation ; and that becauſe of the neere 
reſemblance of man zt hath together with a certaine apineſſe to 
deceivc:tor althoughthere be ſoincrimes 1n hineall pictures, 


* De Poe'is 


4ci Aren AS, 


according to our former diſcourſe, a decentull fimilitude 


of Lite and Morion, and thart ſtatues very often may ſeeme 
to live and breath ; coloured pictures for all that, as they 
ſhew a more lively force in the ſeverall effects and proper- 
ries of lifeand ſpirit,fo doe they moſt commonly raviſh our 
fight with the hewitching pleaſure of delightſome and 
ſtately ornaments. A diſcreet and warie moderation there- 
fore, asit hath place in all other things, may not be forgot- 
ten here ; ſeeing the condition of an ornament conſiſteth not 
31 it ſelfe, but in the thines adorned ; towhich if it be not ac- 
commodate, it ſhall be ſo farre from illuſtrating them, that it 
ſhall rather deſtroy them and turne the whole force of things to 
the coxrtrary. Quintil. X I, 1. Long garments are odious in a 
little bodie, layth Symmachss *, that garment is decently put 
on, which doth not ſweep the duſt, and 3s not trampled upon for 
hangine too much upon the ground. Apelles, who was wont to 
be very moderate mm all things that concerned'the Arr, be- 
' cauſehe would not offend the eyes of rhe ſpeftators with 
' too much cheerefulneſſe of gay and flouriſhing colours, 
did by an ininntable invention anoint his finiſhed workes 
with ſach a thinne kinde of inke or yerniſh, that it did nor 
onely breake and darken the clearencſſe of the glaring co- 
lours, but it did likewiſe preferve them from dult and filth, 
Oo 23 | neither 
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ncicher couldit bee perceived but hard by. Hee had great 
reaſom to doe jo,layth Pliny * , l:aſt the cleareneſſe of colours 
m:gl:t offend their eyes that ſhould look vpon them afarre o ff,as 
thorow an Arahbianglaſſe tons: ſtudying alſo by the ſame means 
ſecretly to adde a certain kinde of austerity unto the two bright. 


ad flouriſhing colours. 


ThoughlT doe then yeeld nnto theſe our nice and choice 
times ſo much, as to perſwade Artificers to beſtow great 
care about colours, yet would Inot with themto buſy them- 
ſelves onely about colours, ſeeing it may not bee expected 
that all things ſhould alwayes be doneto the good l1king of 
capricions and ignorantly ſupercilious ſpectators, Neither 
will any man who hath but a drop of ingenious blond 1n his 
breaſt, trifle away both his art and rime, and thartono! 


other end bnt to pleaſare ſuch men as he ſhall get ſmal cre= 


ditby to have pleaſured them. I would moſt willingly for- 


bear torouchthis almoſt incurable ſore,ifwe did not meet |} 


cvery where with them, who neglecting thoſe things which 
are the ſinewesof arr, waxe old abour the 1dle ſtudy of co- 
lours: Decencie in the mean time and gracetull ornaments 
are pretended by them. Neither can it be denied,bur that 
a decent grace of colors commenderh a picture very much; 
bur when it followeth the nature of things of it ſelfe, and 
not when it 15 drawne in by an importunately odious affe- 

ctation. | 
$ T3. Thoſe therefore are mightily deceived, who 
eſtecme a corrupt and defective kind of painting more po- | 
pular and plauſible, if it take pleaſure ina childiſh hicenti- | 
ouſneſſe, if ir be puffed up with an immoderat ſwelling,it1r 
Keepe a great ſtirre about idle and unprofitable underta- 
kings, if it loye to pranke with lightly fading flowers of 
vaine ornaments, if it entertaine abrupt and dangerous 1n- 
deayors 


of PaINTIN 6. 


deavors1nficad of fublime and magnificent matters, if it 
runncth mad with a looſe kinde of difſolute libertie. For 
though itbe too true, that workes of this kinde prevaile 
molt of al] wich the Vulgars,as being moreagreeable unto 
theirgrofic and unexciſed capacities, with a favourable 
ſhew of obvious and ready pleaſure ; ſuch unadviſed de- 


lights for all chat, though never ſo naturall unto rhem, are 


very ſeldome conſtant. Neither was it ever ſeene, that any 
artiſt got by ſuch workesa durable admiration 1n thehearrs 
of men, but zi uncerraine approbation onely,accompanied 
with idle acciamations, and with a flying joy ;ſceing all 
chatpraiſe, as being blaſted in the hearbe or in the floure, 


not artaine to any ripe or fruitfull maturitie ; chictely 


if thoſe admirers chance in the meane time to meet with 
any other more perfect and truly abſolute piece of worke, 
which maketh their former admiration preſently vaniſh 
and come to nothing, by an admiration of better rhings. 
Thoſe who are taken with an outward ſhew of things , faith 
Quintihan *, zudge ſometimes that there 3s more beautie in 
them which are polled, ſhaved, ſmoothed, curled, and painted, 
than incorrupt Nature can give unto them : even as if pulchri- 
tude did proceed out of the corruption of manners.But as adul- 
terated wooll may happely pleaſe, as long as it commeth 
not neere any purple ; wheras 1f you compare it with a pur- 
ple coat which 15 ſomewhat worne our, yet ſhallit be over= 
come by the neereneſſe of whar is better , and that which 
before did deceive us, ſhall inſtantly bee deprived of his 
counterfeit colour, growing pale with an unſpeakeable fil- 
_ thinefle : even ſo may pooreand naughty pictures ſhine a- 


| | lonebythemſelvesourt of the Sunne. like unto thoſelittle 


creatures which make a glimmering & fiery ſhew in dark & 


| | cloleplaces,but when they come once to bee tried in open 
— and 
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and light{om places, when they are brought in rhe view of 
berter works, all rheir blazing glorious ſhew is preſently 
eclipſed and gon. Many may p:rchance like of what is bad, 
but no boly diſliketh of what 3s good {ayth Quintil. * Health- 


fullbodies, and ſuch bedies as by a coutinuall exercitation are 


« ju Procem, filled rwith good and pure bloud, fiyth the ſame Author *, re- 


verve their favorr out of the ſame things ont of the which they 


receive thetr ſtreveth : ſeeing this maketh them well-colowred, 


compact ,aqnd cloſed up in muſcles, But if 4ny man ſtudy to trim 
the very ſelfe ſame bodies with an eff eminate kinds of polling 
and paintine,the very labour and affeFation of ſuch a forced 


beanty ſhall make them moſt itl-favoured and ugly. Lawfull 


and ſtately ornaments ad a certaine kindofanthoritie to the bo= 
dies of men : whereas 4 womaniſh and luxurious trimming 
doth rot ſo much decks the body, as it djjcovereth the mind. This 
1s che true caſe of that ſame gay and ſundry coloured way 
ofpainting, ſomuch eſtcemed by many ; it lefſeneth and 
1mparrcth rhe force ofrhethings that are ſet forth with ſuch 
a farre tercht and licenrious braverie. If any man ſhould of 


* de conſert9. fox to adorne 4 tuſty and ſtout wreſtler, ſayth Lucian *, with 


12ft. 


purple cloaths and other whorifh ornaments, aiſgniſing likewiſe 
an1painting hs faces would he not ſveme to be very ridiculous, 


for ſhamine the man after this manyer £ Even lo 1s1t for the 


molt part better todecke his worke in a rug gowne, thanto 
adorne 1t with ſrrumpet-like ornaments. All commerh in 
theend to this, that though rhe colours may jultly require 
care, the things themſelves for all that demand follicitude. 
Neverthelefſe we muſt nor alwayes thinke that beſt which 
1s moſt hidden ; for the beſt things are ever at hand, inhe- 
rent in the things themſelves, and moſt eaſily diſcerned by 
their owne light, being the firſt things our eyes meer with 
if we winke not : but we ſtill ſecke them, as if they did con- 

F ij! tinually 
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rinually hide and withdraw themſelves from oure yes; wee 


never thinke. chem to bee neere and about the matters in 
hand : bur we ſeeke them in brightcolours, and ſome fach 
like ſuperficiall ornaments, weakening the whole ſtrength 
of our invention and deſigne, with the unſeaſonable care 
of garntſhing the worke roo much, | F_ 
Certainly,we are to fal ro theſe arts with a more reſolute 
courage : for whoſoever can bur aſfure himfelfe that hehit- 
teth rhe maine and weighrieſt points of art aright, in ma- 
king of an entirebody,the ſame needs not trouble himſelfe 
much abour the neatnefle of ſome little haires, and of the 
uttermolt ends of the nailes. 4 mean Artificer neer the F- 


milian 8choole, fayth Horace * , dothimztate the nails andthe * De Arie. 


ſoft haire moſt accuratly in braſſe « he maketh this the nnfortu- 
rate height of bis workmanſhip , becauſe he doth not know how 
to expreſſe the whole man as it i fit. As for mine owne ſelfe, 
if Twere to make anything, T would as little deſireto be like un- 
ts him, as to have axill noſe,being otherwiſe graced with Black 
eyes and blacke haire. The old Commentator maketh this 
gloffe npon theſe words of the Poer-the Amilian ſchool was 
a place not far from the Circus, ſo called becauſe one Fmilins 
had his gladiators there. About this ſame ſchoole there did live 
a Statuariewho didexpreſſe the nailes and haire paſſing well, 
leaving all the reſt imperfei# ; wherefore hee was very much) 
laughed at. 
 T perceive that the earneſt care of admonithing drawerh 
me too farre : althouzh my yurpoſe was not to ſtrip piqure 


ofallmanner of ornament, and quite to baniſh it, butro. 


forewarne ſomeunadviſed Artiſts onely, that they ſhould 


rot bewray their car-of rrimming too much, remembring 


alwayes the praiſc-worthy ſeveritie of 4thenion the Maro- 
ite; who wasca:mpared with Niczas, yea aud ſomewhat pre- 
Bp. ferred 
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ferred before him, fayth Pliny *. He was more auſtere in his 
colonrs, and yet more pleaſant in his auſteritie © ſo that in his 
piGures it ſelfe there did appeare ſore kinde of learning. 
Thus much may ſufhce of Colour. Ir1s time now ſtil ro 
proſecute our intended order. And becauſe a good inven- 
tion well deſigned and ſeaſonably coloured, cannot bur re- 
preſent ſome action & paſſion, it remaineth that we ſhould 


further conſider, what that is which here we do call Aftion 


and Paſſion, asalſo wherin Life and Motion reſulting our 


_ of theſe two doth conliſt, 


& T.ib. [].ad- 
verſ. Marc, 
* Jr Apolog. 
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DOSS N 71974ge though it expreſſeth all the lines of teuth, 
ex ct doth it lacke force, as beins deſtitute of moty- 
mY) 9, layth Tertullian *. Clay wanteth wigonr, 

9) WW ſayth Apuleins * , ſtones want colour, piltures 
row R8wantſtifjencſſe, and every one of theſe want n= 
170#, the only thing which repreſenteth a fimilitude moſt faith- 
fully. Thisis evertruein the reall motion , and it was 
ſometimes trae in the reſembled morion alſo ; there being 
antiently in the works of the firſt founders of Arr, a very 
dull, ſtupid, and unmooveable rigour, voyd of all life and 
motion. Bur of this ſame unpleaſant kinde of workeman- 
ſhip we brought ſome proofe already,/zb.7.cap.TIT.h 1. Cj- 
monClionews was the firſt that found ont Catagraphs, that 


1,0blique or travers 1mages, varying the conntenances of 


men, by making them notonely tolooke backe,butnp and 
downe alſo, See Pliny, lib.xxxv. cap.8.From thenceforth 


yg }_ Fn 5) rods, 
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it grew an ordinary praCticetoalrer the fhapes, countenan- 
ces, poſtures, and to fit the whole worke toa ccrtain kinde 
of aCtion.” There is bat ſmall grace in anupright bodie, fayth 
. Quintilian *, all cometh to this, that the face befull oppoſite a- 
eainſt us, the armes hanging downe, the feet joyned cloſe toge- 
ther; and that the whole workefrom the higheſt to the loweſt be 
wm ooveable and ſtiffe « that ſame winding and mooving ad- 
deth- a certaine kinde of geſture to the things expreſſed : the 
hands therefore are not alwayes made after the ſame mapner, 
aud the countenance is changed a thouſand ſeverall wayes : 
ſore bodzes repreſent a violent force inrunning ; ſome dot Ta 
ther ſit or tie downe, ſome are naked ; ſome are apparetled ; 


(ore are halfe naked and halfe apparelled. that is there, T pray 
you,ſo crookedhy diſtorted and painfully belaboured as that four 


Diſcobolus m4de by Myron? yet if any man diſpraiſeth the 
worke becanſe it ſeemeth not to be ſtraight enough, ſhall xot that 


man inftanly betray his unskilfulneſſe in matters of Art, ſee- 
ing that ſame noveltie and diffucultie 3s therein moſt of all - 


praiſe-worthie ? Motion therefore is a greatpointof Art : 
neither 15 ir hard, in my opinion, to finde the beaten way 
which leadeth ns ro this perfection. It bchoovethusonely 
trocaſte onr eyes upon Nature, and to inſiſt in herſteps; 


ſceing the whole ſtudie of rheſe Arts is principall y bent ro-. 


imitate the ſeverall actions oFour minde with a decent and 


corpely grace;neither will the minds ofjudiciousſpeQarors- | 
adinir any thing, unlefſe they doe finde by an = her col- 


lationthat ther? isan indifcernibteſimilitnde between the 
repreſerred figures and the truth of Nature. © _ 


- . n * * ol Fl 
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$ 2. Almarinerof decencicariſeth ourof a comely-ge- 
ftnre appearing.in the motion of cur bodies;and asthehead 


in ear bodies themſelves is accountcd to be theprincipall 
member, ſois1t bkewiſe rhe maine inſtrument whereby we 
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doe expreſſe ſuch affetions and paſſions of our minde asare 
moſt decent and ſatable for the preſent occaſions. The head 
being caſt downe, ſignifieth humbleneſſe; being caſt back, 
arrogance; being hung on either ſide, languiſhing ; being | 
{tiffe and ſturdie; it ſ2nifeth a charklh barbaroutneſſe of 
 theminde. Wee havealſo certaine wayes of graunting, re 
tuſing, and avouching with our head : b<f1des that therein. 
are ſeated the paſſions of baſhfulnefle, doubtfulnefſe,admi- 
_ ration,and indignation, incident unto all ſorts ofmen. The 
countenance therefore beareth here the greateſt ſway; 
ſince we doe ſue,threaten, and fawne by the geſture of our 
countenance : wee are knowne by our countenance to be 
ſad, merrie, full ofconrage, or elſe dejeted and abaſed: 
our countenance draweth the eyes of men to it ſelfe, before 
we doe either ſtirre or ſpeake : it 15 eaſie to reade love or 
hatred inour countenances; ſeeing wee are better under- 
ſtood by them, then by all the words in the world : nay,the 
morions of the countenance doe beſt expreſſe the ſtate of 
the mind; as when wee ſee the bloud ſometimes over-flow 
a tender countenance, diſcovering the ſoules modeſtieby a. 
bluſh; ſometimes againe betraying her cold feares, by an 
over-pale ebbe ; witneſſing likewiſe the mindes calme, by 
an equall remper of the countenance. Now of all parts of 
the countenance the eyes are moſt powerfull, being as the 
ſoules window; for in them, even when they moove not, 
cither our cheerefulneſſe ſhinech forth, or a cloud of ſad- 
nefſe overſhadoweth them. Nature alſo for the ſame pur- 
poſe hath furniſhed them with teares, which either in griefe 
burſt forth, or melt with joy. Burt their motion doth more 
eſpecially expreſſe our earneſt intention, our neglect, pride, 
ſpirefulneſſe, meckeneſle, ſharpneſle ; all which are to be 
;imirared as the narure of the repreſented action ſball re- 
| | quire : 
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quire : ſometimes alſo they mutt be ſtaring and piercing, 


cloſed and hidden, languiſhingand dull, wanton and ſtir- 


ringor looſly ſwimming in pleaſure, glancing and(to ſpcake 
ſo,venereall, aſking or promiſing ſomething; which to ex- 
preſſe, the eye-lids and ball of the cheeke doe wonderfully 
aſſiſt. The eye-browes have alſo many aftions:for they doe 
in ſome ſort faſhion the eyes, and principally command the 
fore-head, ſometimes contracting, ſometimes raiſing, and 


ſometimes letting it fall: wrinkled browes,declare fadnefſe : 


freely diſplayed, ſhew cheerefulnefle : ſhame TR in 
a hanging brow : wedoe likewiſe conſent ordifſent by the 
elation or depretſion of our browes. The noſe and lips ſig- 
nife mocking, {corning,loathing : even in common ſpeech 
we muſt take care that the motion of our lips bemoderate z 
ſeeing our diſcourle is rather a worke of the whole mouth, 
then of the lipsalone, and therefore it is unſeemely to pur 
out the lips, to ſtretch them in length, ro preſſe them toge- 
ther, to diſcovet the teerh by opening them too wide, to 
draw them awry to either care, to turne them ont for ſcorn. 
The necke ought to be carried-ſtrajghr, bur nor ſtiffe, or 
calt backe : 1015 it alike il|-becoming, cither tocontra& or 
to ſtretch out thenecke. The ſhrinking up of the ſhoulders 
15 ſeldome decent, for by that the neck is ſhortened. beſides 
that it isa geſture belonging to a baſe, ſervile. and craftie 
knave, when with the ſhoulders he dcth faine flattery, ad- 
miration, or feare. In familiar ſpeech ir is very gracefall 
gently to caſt forth thearme,ſlacking the ſhoulders alittle, 
and ſpreading the fingers of the handpur forth : but when 
wee doe repreſentone ſpeaking of a more notable and co- 
pious matter, wee ſpread his arme forth toward one ſide, 
that che diſcourſe might ſeeme to flow accordine to that 
mozion. Asfor the hands, without which all ation is mai- 
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* med and impotent, itis hard ro ſer downe how many mo- 


tions they haye ; far whereas orher parts doe affiſt us white 
we ſpeake, the hands themſelves, if a man may ſayſb, doe 
ſpeake. For, I pray, doe not che hands demand, Frogs, 
call,diſmiſke, threaten, requeſt, abhorre, feare, aſke, deny ? 
doenot the bands "rad" } joy,ſadn eſſe . doubt; confeſſion, 


\ repentance, meaſure, plentie, number, time? doe not the 


ſame hands encourage, beſeech, hinder, approve,admire, and 
witneſſe ſhame? fo thar in this great diverſiti tieof tongues 
among all Nations, this ſeenieth to be the common'/lan- 
guage of all men. Thehand hachalſo ſome ſhort motions; 
for ſomerumes it is moved and gently letfallby rarnes, with 
ſomehelpe of the ſhoulders, astheir manner is that make 
vowes; which morion is moſt proper for them who ſpeake 
ſ; paringly and 25 it were fearefully. In admiration we hold 
the hand np, bent ſomwhat backeward, with all the fingers 
cloſed, which inthe returne we do both ſpreadandrurn in 

one motion. When wedoe aske,we do alwayesframe our | 


geſture after one and the fame manner, but for the moſt 


part wechange our hand,in what po ftureſveyer ir is. When 
we approovc or relate, we joynethe top of the fore-finger 
rothe thumbe nail next to it, leaving out the other fingers. 
A fſlowmotion of the hand doth promife and ſoothe: 4 more 
quicke motion doth exhort ſometimes commendirig. The 
hand hollow -and ſpread, and lifted up aboverhe ſhoulder 
with ſome kinde of motion.doth alſo encourage. Wecloſe 
the fingers ends, and gently put them at our mouth; when 
we wonder and deprecate.fearing fome ſudden indignitie. 
In penitence aud anger we lay our cloſed hand tothe breft. 
Such as are skilful and curions in theſe matters,give caution. 
nor to lift the hand above the cyes, or not to lerir fall be- 


low thc breſt : accounting it a great fanle ro ſerch it from 
the 
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the head, or briag i it downe ſo low as the belly. Toward 
the left ſide it moveth as far as the left ſhonlider,butnot be- 
yond ; onely in averſation , thruſting our rhe hand toward 
the let lide,we bring the left ſhoulder torward,that it may 


agree with the head beartng toward the right hand. The 


left hand, never makethany morion alone,bur often apply- 
ethit\(elfe ro the right hand : whether wee ſet our reaſons 
m order upon cur fingers, or deteſt, by turning both palms 
roward the left fide ; or reſiſt, or ſpread chem out on either 
fide, - cndeavoring to give farisfattion ,. orclſe making an 
humblere queſt. The hands expreſſe allo ſome further affe- 
tion; ſo » an their motions 1n ſmall, ſorrowfull, temperate 
L things be ſhort ; but more extended in all manner of grear, 
' joyfulLand cryell or tragicall things. The motion of the 
| whole body, salſoof ſomemoment, wherein the chiefeſt 
When ought to be,thar the breaſt and bell y benotto 
put forth as to bow the backe ſeeing all ſupinirie is odious. 
Let the ſides accord with-the other motions. In the feet 


obſerve either their poſture or theirmotion. It were end-_ 


lefſe ro purſue all the particulats. Thele things alleadged 
outof Ouintilies* , may very wellfuthce; in whom whos 
ſoeverdefireth it may receive further Grisfaction. | 

F 3- Theſethingsbeing well obſerved,there will in- 
ſtantly in the very cies appear that which Philoſtratus * cal- 
leth the meaning and intention of the eyes. Yea,the hiſto 
of manners, mentioned in Calliſtretws *, will ſhew it ſelfe- 


* F7.x1.0rat, 


77 ſtgt.cap. ; | 


* Tcon.ls. 1 I. 
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| 


very where in the worke. For it is nor: enough thatcarved ſt#t-Nerciſſi 


and painted xmagesrefemble the proportion and colour of 
the life, unleſſe there doe likewiſe diſcover it ſelfe in the 
demeanour af the whole body, buteſpecially in the caſt of 
the eyes, ſome kinde of vigour anſwerableunto the ſeve- 


aſloccaſions and circnmfſtances of the FOO hiſtory. 
1 mit a> 


and 
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Imitation buſfieth it ſelfe moſt of all about the expreſſing of 
manners, tayth Precius *. Sec Heracein his Arr of Poeſie. 
He@or his {tatue erc&ted in a moſt conſpicuous place ofthe 
City Troy, z:ſexrb/eth a demy-god,ſfayth Philoſtratus * , awd 
ex; [ſeth many motions of his minde, if 4 man doth rightly 
view him. For he ſeemeth lofty, ſtern,chearfull, and of 49 able 
body for all the delicacze which ſheweth it ſelfe in bis limbs: he 
zs lik: wiſe compleatly beautifull without any hare ; and hee is 


fried with ſuch a lively breath, as to invite the ſpeiFators ts 


touch bim, Calliſtratus * therefore had good reaſoh to call 
Statuarie an Art of counterfeiting manyers, ſeeing it is not 
her onely worke to exprefſethe true lineaments ofthe bo- 
dies imitared, bur to repreſent alſo their ſeyerall demea- 
nours, according tothe difference of the reſernbledperfons, 
Obſerve the ſame in Picture. Vh/ſes is manifeſtly diſcernet 
by hs auſteritie and vig#lancie,layth Philoſtratus * ; Mene- 
laus by his geetle mildeneſſe ; Agamemnon by a certaine kinde 
of divine Majeſty ; in Diomedes you may ſee the pidnre of a 
free and bold ſpirit ;, Ajax Telatnonius is kyowne by his grim 
/ooke ; Locrus by his ready forwardneſſe. Hence it 15 that great 
maſters did eyer change their hand as it were when they are 


ro expreſſe gods, Kings, prieſts,Senators,orators, muſicians, 
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givinguntocvery one of them. what is fit and-proper for 
them. The Tmage of J»p7ter is diſcerned from the Images of 
the other gods, by 4 royull Jooke., as Ovid * ſpeaketh in 
the deſcription of 4rachres worke. The picture of King 
Agamemmon, as we may ſec in Phileftratus tis words allead- 
ged alittle before, was knowne by acertainekinde'of Di 
vine majeſty. Amphiaraus the Prophet, as the fame Phi- 
loſtratus * obſerveth in his picture, had a ſacred ardreverend 
looke, being like unto one that was reauy to breathe forth ſome 
oracles. The yonger Pliny * commendeth Minurits'A Ct 
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hanus, for a certaine Rende of grace that mit Iz wet -y wel become 
a Sevator.Cermanicus Ceſar being about to make a ſpeech, 

had 1/2 tra Conuntenance and poſture of an eloquent man,as O- 
vid * ſpeaketh. Sodoth the ſame Ovid deferibe Apollo it- 
ting of himſ(clterto play tor ſtrite with Pax; bis very poſture, 
ſaythhe*, was the poſtizre of an artificer. We have in Apu- * 
letsa ver y neat deſcription of Bathylius his ſtatue made in 
th1s poſture. Before the Altar ſtood the ſtatue of Bathyllus, 

ſfayth he *, dedicated by Polycrares the Tyrant;one of the inf 
accompliſfied, in my indgement, that ever 1knew. It 3s a youg 
man beautifull even to admiration © his haire being put beſide 
the forehead, hung equally divided by either cheeke. Behind, ihe 
haire in @ more free leneth,coen downe to the ſhoulders,did hide 


his fazre necke : et ſo, that in many places it did ſhine betweene 


the locks. His necke full, his cheeke plirmpe and ſmoothe, bis 


face of a meane proportion. His poſture was it all things like 
a Muſician: h: looked upoz the goddeſſe as if he ſang,having on 


1 cimbroidered coat which hung down: to $ very feet, with 4 
Grecian girdle. Both his armes were covered with 1 cloal 'eto 
 thewriſts, All other accoutrements were gracefully ſuited to 
' theperſon. He had his inſtrument cliſe fitted to aw emboſſed 
| belt. Hispliant hands attended their ſeverall charge: the left 
being ſomewhat advanced, did with divided fragers warble the 
[Prings:therieht did ina playing geſture apply the ſticke to the 
inſtrument, as ready to ſtrike ; and at every reſt in the hymne, 
the ſong ſeemed moſt ſrecetly to melt from his round month, his 
lips halfe opening withthe endeavor. T he-piures of Amphi- 
on playing.upon the harpe,and of Olympus piping, are de- 
ſcribed jn Philoſtratus, Tconum lib. T. Calliſtratus maketh 
1kewiſe a moſt lively deſer iption of a piping ſatyr. Whoſo- 
ever will take ſo much pains as toturne to theſe Authors, 
the ſame ſhall queſtionleſſe thinke his labour wel beſtowed. 
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As for my ſeit |Icannot findein my heart to rrarferibe all 
luch cxp1 cflions. for feare of being too red OUS, I wil oniy 
for filed Proote of thciraccurateneſſe | a tis noint, add 
a few cxamplcs more. 

Zeuxts made Penelope In whom he feertzth to have 
painted her manners. Plin.Xxxv.9. 

Fc{i40u madea new maried ard notably ſhame-faced wo- 
man. Plin.xxxv.10. 

Ariſtides Thebanus painted a runnwg, chariot drawn with 
fourc horſes: he made alſoa Suppliantyin a manitier expref- 
{ing his voice it ſelfe. Plin.xxxv.1 c. 

Aer ipbilus is commended for a boy blo wing the fi 16,and 
a faire houle bogimning toglitter, bur cſpectaliy for the lads 

1uth., He 1s Iixewiſe commendcd for a ict e of ſpindle 
W __ ewhercin the threads of every ſpinning woman ſeem 

omake very great haſte. Plin.xxxv.11. 

_ Booths his Bahc doth wonderfully ſtrangle a gooſe. Pli- 
ny XXX1V.8. 

Philoxenus Eretrius made the} oifture of Wantonneſle : 
wherein three Silenuſſes do moſt A ckoclly banquet. Pliny, 
XXXVE10. 

Parrhafrus made two very famous pictures, knowne by 
the name Hoplitzdes, pictures of armed men : the one doth 
ſorunne his race, as that hee ſeemeth to ſwear ; the other 
putting off his armor, may be perceived to d raw hisbreatl 
with much difticulty. Plin.xxxv. 10. 

Praxiteles made two figures expreſſing ſeverall c fects : 
the one. repreſenteth a weeping. matron , the other refem- 
bleth arejoycing whore. Itisthought chatif i is Phrpme, and 
many doe perceiye in her the love ſhee bore the Artificer, 


_ and a rewaid withall 1 in the countenance of the whore, 


Plin. XXIV, 


Enphranor 
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 Euphranor made Alexander Paris: andir is wonderfull 

in this picture, That Paris may be underſtood ar once; to be 
2 Juc.ze of the goddefſes,awooer of Helena,and yet a killer 
of Achilles. Plin.xxx1v.8. 

q 4. This was agreatpoint, and mightily ſhidied ot 
the Antients ; ſeeing the wholelabour of art, wanting this 
life of manners, 1s but adry, barren, and unplcaf ant rolle, 
without cirher ſoule or ſpirit. Ne: ther isrherc any thing 
which can adde a more lively and forcible grace to the 
worke, than the likenefſe ofan outward motion , procee- 
ding from the inward commorions of theminde. Socrates 
therefore doth urge this very much, in his moſt excellent 
diſcourſe held with Parrhaſrs the Painter, and with Clito 
the Statuarie. See Xenophon,l11b. III Apomnem. When I 
ſay thar thispoint was mach ſtudied of the Antients, my 
meaning isnot that an Arrificer ſhould keepe himſelfe ro00 
bulie about theſe affeCtions and paſſions of the minde.» The 


heate of onr ſtirred thoughts, ſlayth Quintilian*, doeth woſt + 


Lib, X, lis 


rommonly.do more in theſe things than Hlizente. And who- »:t. 5 ſtit. 
ſoever prefameth to beat out rhe trae images of all manner ' cp. ;. 


of affectionsandpathons, by an immoderate eagernefſe of 


thinking, the ſame ſhall aueſtionleſſe finde himſel fe decei- 
ved. Srudy and diligence will never farniſh us with ſach 
images as muſt readily Howour ofthe natureand conſtiru- 
tion of the matter in hand. An Artificer therfore who de- 
Greth ro moove the ſpearor with his worke after it i« fini= 
ſhed, had need firſt to be mooved himſelfe when hee goech 
about to conceive and to exprefſe his 1n rended worke. A 

minde rightly affected and paſſtonared is the onely —_ 
taine whercout there doe iſſue forrh ſach violent ſtreames 
of paſſions, thar the ſhefator, not being able to reſiſt, is 


Car ried away agaitft his will , 'whitherſoever the force of 
Qq 2 ſuch 
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poet Aﬀfict: d folks, their griefe beeing as yet freſh, layth Quin- 
rilian *, ſeem to cry ont ſome things moſt eloquently. Sodot!) 
anus fonts ines make «ulearned menwell ſpoken ; an4 that for 
20 other reaſon, but becauſe the force of their thorow Ly ſtirred 
mineworkethin them the truth of ſuch paſſer25., If thrrefore 
we do dejrre to come neer the tritth, it 3s r-quiſet e that we ſhould 
finde onr ſelves even ſo afſeFed as they are wi ſuffer indeed. 
Notls zne can be inflamed without fire: nothing can wet us with- 
out moiſtare ; neither 3s there ought which gioetl unto another 
thing the colour it bath wot. What ſoever therefore wee would 
have prevaile with others,muſt firſt prevails w thus : and wee 
Shall endeavor in vain to mooveothers,nnleſſewee do finde our 
ſelves firſt moved.But how ſhal this cone to paſſe tas we ſhoult 
be mooved, ſeeing theſe commotions are not in our power 2 
rhantaſre doth ſo repreſent unto our mind the images of things 
ab Jext, as if we bad them at hand,and ſaw them before our eyes. 
Who 'ocver therefore conceiveth the ſe images aright , propoun- 
ding unto hin ſelfe ths truth of things and aGons, the (ame. is 
likely to be moſt powerfull in all manner of affet:ons + ſeeing 
has endeavors (hall bee waited upon by a vertue kyowne by the 
Greeke name Energia. Tully ca/leth it Evidence and Perſpi- 
cuitie. This vertwe ſeereth to ſhew the whole matter ; and it 
brineeth to paſſe, that the a ffeions follow ns with ſuc Bo hive 
ly repreſentation Vl zfwe were by at the doitie of the things ima- 
gined 
Philoſtratus, Iconum lib. IT. 1n the pictures of Ajax, Lo- 
crus,and Theſſalia, iba us examples of this Exergiza. See 


the yonger Philoſtratus alſo in the picture of Pyrrhus. - 


 Ariſtides Thebanus was the firſt whopainted the mind, 
expreſſing all theaffeions and perturbations. Oneof his 


PICCCS CON rained he picture of an infant, which iu a ſurpri- 
ſed 
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ſed City Crept to the breaſt of his mother that was a dy ing 
. of awound. The mother may be underſtood to haue FA, 
teeling of it, and ſhe ſeemethto feare leſt the childe finding 
10 mitke,ſhould ſucke up theblond. P/iz.xxxv.iio. 
P3rri:6fius painted rwo boyes, in whom you may fee the 
{ecuritic and {implicitie of thoſe yeares. Plip.xxxw. 10. 


Nicearchus Pt intcd Hereles (ad for ſhame of his frenzy. . 


Plante XXXV, 11. 
Antiphilus painted Hippolytus irghred with the ſea- 
monſter, Plinie XXxV, IO. 


Ctefilas made awounded man fainting, fo that one may 


underſtand by him how much life there is as yer left in him, 
Plirie xxx1v, 8. There are alſo among Apeles his workes di- 
verſe images ofmen that area dying, P/znje XxXv, I 0. 

Leocras made an eagle which felt 1n Ganymedes what he 
raviſhed,and unto w hom he wasto carry it ; with-holding 
his claws ſo careful y,asnot to pierce is garment by grap- 
pling, P/;nze xxx1V, 0. 

Myroz made 2 Satyr admiring rhe pipes, Plins XXX1V, 8. 

Nauceris made a Wraſtler fetching of his winde, Flinie 
XXRIV., ©. ' 

Alcamenes hisVulcan is very much commended at 4thens: 

for though he ſtandeth ſtill and 1s apparelled, yet doth there 
gently appeare in him a certaine kinde of well-fayoured 
lameneſle, Czcero lib. I, de Nat. Deorum : fee likewiſe Valer. 
Maximns tb. VIII "C4p. 1 1,cX-ext 3. 

Cteſtlochus made himſelfe knawne by a wanton picture, 
having painted Fzp7ter as he was in labour of Bacchus a- 


mong diverſe Goddeſſes that played the mid-wives z hee 


groneth moſt pitrifully after the manner of women in tra- 
veil, and his head 15 wrapped about 1n a coite uſed by licke 
folkes, Plp3e XXXV., 11. 


Qqz-: Theodorus 
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 Theodorus painted Leontinm, Epicurns his iweet-heart, 
m-.ditating, Plzeie xxxy, Il. 

L yſſpp#s 15 amous for a drunken woman playing upon a 
Fit, Pl7nre $X81V, 8, Myror, WAO was much commended 
for working mi brafſe, made ar Smyrz9 a very famous olde 
drunken woman, Plzni2 XXXvI, 5. The ancient carvers made , 
Hercules ſometimes with a drinking pot, revling and ſtagge= 
1ine afier the faſhion of a arunken man ; not only becauſe he is 
reported to have beene a great drinker, but alſo cc. lee Ma- 
crob, lib. V Saturnal. cap. 21. Stratonicus 1s more truely 
ſayd to have gently laid downe in a cup a Satyre overcome 
wich ſleepe, then tohave engraved him, P/zzzexxxin, 12. 
Diodorus did lay the $aiyr a ſleepe. and not engrave him, layth 
Plato *, you ſhall waken him. if you ſtirre him never ſo little. 
Philoſtratus 1n the picture of the ſleeping Ariadpe, behold 1- 
riadne, fayth he *, or rather ſleepe zt ſelfe. And againe in Mz- 


_—_— 


das his picture, the Satyr ſleepeth, ſayth he*, let us ſpeake ſoft- 


ly, leaſt he doe awake out of his ſleepe, and ſpoile the whole fight. 

$ 5. Irwere an eafte matrer to alleadge many orher ex- 
amples of that ſame ſacceſfſe rheancient Maſters had in their 
paſſionate expreſſing ofall manner of paſſions, but that we 
know they ſhonldnor be belecved : ifrhereforeany one in 
his reading of good authors m=zteth with ſome ſuch like re- 
lations that may ſeeme incredible, let him obſerve here by 
the way thattheſe great Artiicers have had many helps of 
Art unknownunto us. Wher Ariſtonidas would expreſſe the 
7uailing of Athamas his mad fit, together with his repentance, 
ſayth Plinre*, for having throwne downe his owne ſoune Lear- 
chus:; he mixed iron and braſſe, that the ruſtineſſe of the iron 


ſhining thorough the clearenzſje of brafſe might repreſent a 
ſhamefaced redneſſe. Plutarch doth report that a cercaine 
Artificer who made the ſtatueof Jocafta, tound a way to 
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mixe in herface ſome ſilter with the brafſe, knowing that 
the brsſſe woult! draw from the languiſhing filverſuch _ 
tour as mght !ervc nn e preſent eccation : ſee Platarch 132. 

Sympoſ. guefi. 1. #ygypr ajeih filoer alſo, that it might ber: 
hold his Aunbis in t Fa /jclls « fulver is ſtained there. not cn 
grave: the mate;tall is turned from thence tothe tiinmphall 
ftatu $.ard it is wonderfull that the price of a darkened bright- 
zefje ſnould be Jo much heighten: Antonins the Trinumoir bis 
pennies Were mined Wilhizon aid it is admirable that we de- 
fire nothing ſo witch in this Art as to learne the Py of corrup= 
ting #1 « theſe aditlierated ard corrupted pennies are moſt 


greedily ſougl. t after ; ſo that men ſticke not to buy one falſified 


pennie with many good ones. Plinie xxxX111, 9. Tf ſome lead be 
aduedto the braſſe oj of C: y prus, there is made a parple colour 71 
the borders of {uch a tucs as have that kinde of gorwne which 
was called Toga Pratcxta, Pirie XXXIV, 9, Braſſe being con 
' foundedwitii gold and lver,receinedin times paſt a good mix- 
ture, layth the fame Plinte *, and yet was the Art more preci- 
ous : whereas now it may ve queſtioned whether the Art or the 
maiciiall be wor je: : it is very ſtrange that the Art ſhould be ſo 
much decayed, ſeeing the price of all manner of rare workeman- 
ſhip is infinitely va? i{ed. It was moſt of all diſcovered in the 
times of Nero the Emperour that the ancient Art of caſting 
in braſſe was utterly loſt : for Zezodoras the Statuarie, who 
In that age was held never a whit inferiour to any of the an- 
cients, making a Colofſeof CX feet after the image of Ne- 
v0, could not reach the art of rempering the meralls as it 
was uſed by the ancients, though the Emperour ſhewed 
timſelfe readie enough to beſtow ſo much gold and filver 
upon the worke as might be required : ſee Plinje lib. xxxiv, 
ſub finem capitis Septim. 


9 6. As 1tis then cleare, that the ancients by il 
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7 fit of te -mpering the © mer: ralls did ſometimes infizſe 4more 


nomable tforcelothite in their workes; fodid they moretre- 
quently, v1 irhoutany flich mixingottho marertals, expreſle 
both in ſtatues and pictures rhe livelinefſe mentioned by 
Calliftratus in his deſcriprion of Bacchus his ſtatue caſt by 

Praxiteles.Sofay h the'fime author in his deſcription of hs 
difolncely running and revelling Baccha made by Scopas In 
marbl-,The fox? having no life 317 it elſe hath livelineſſe,C-. 

And againein the deſcription of Orzphexs his ſtatue, his barre 


is ſor gallant 1nd makth ſuch a jollie ſhew of life and ſprrit, that 


| it deci Toth thy ſenſe, >: It will be worth your paines toſee 


in Calliſtzatus how hemal; cth theſe deſcriptions at large$ 
and you ſhall learne that it 15 aſingular perfection of Art, 
when there 14 in the worke fuch a lively cxpreflion of patit- 
ON, when there 1s in the whole bode ſuch a ſ{weer ſwelling 
ſoftncſie,and ſuch a ncere reſemblanceof the truth that the 
image cannot well be diſcerned from the thing it ſelf whoſe 
image 1t beareth, Damagetes * calleth Herc es his fohe 
with A#texs wrought in brafſe,2 17ving workmanſhip. There 
Was at Perg1/7#5 1 famous 1 image of Cephiſſodorus, repreſen- 
ting two boyes clipping and kiſſing one another; the very 
þodjes themſelves, fayth Plinie *, and not the marble receive. 
the true prints of the fingers:the 1 vorie image carved by Pyg- 
zation givethus anorher example of Fog loftneſſe : : for Pyg- 
za4lion ſtanding well affeFed to the fabri iche of his 0910 hands, 
layth Ovid *, was apt toperſmal: him. If; that no thine but 4 
modeſt ſhame withbeld her from hols: * he beleeved that his 


 fineers dM fonhe into the touched parts : Fears ing leaſt her bodie 


nrieht grow black and blew where it ſhorl 4 be preſſed ſomerohat 
too hard. The ſame0vid*, when he deſcribeth the rape of 
Europa woven by Arachne addeth among the reſt, oy would 
/Dinke the Bull fo be # ire Bull, ans the Sea to be the true Sed. 
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Sofſayth Petrowius Arbiter”, I was ſurpriſed with 4 
kind of horror when I took3s hand Protogenes bis rudiments, 
which did ftrive with the truth of Nature it ſelfe. Artthere- 
fore isnever better, but whenſhee is likeſt unto Nature : 
Artis thenperfe@, ſayth Dioniſins Lowgious *, when ſhee ſee- 
meth tobe Nature. This wasthereaſon why 4pe//es miltru- 
ſting the judgement of parriall cenſurers, did appeale from 
them cothe very beaſts: for having perceived, layth Plinief, 
thet bis emulators were like to prevaile by ſome favour prepa- 
red with great ſute,he ſhewed every one his worke unto ſome hor- 
ſes that were brought into the roome : but the horſes did onely 
neighe to Apelles his horſe : and this was ever after held to he 4 
trlall of Art: (ce Z lian. var. hiſt. lib. TI, cap. 3. and Vater. 
Maximns lib. VIII, cap. 11.exemplo externo 4. Such Pain- 
' ters onthe the contrary as did miſtruſt their owne ſkill, 
and found themſelves tocome farre ſhore of Nature, could 
never abide chat their pifures ſhould be dared with 
ehac truch of life whichis in things naturall. A certain? 53n- 
ter therefore, as Plutarch* reporteth, who peinted cockes moſt 
»vinchzly, gave his boy great charge, tochaſe the trne cockes 
away from bis piture. 

4 7. Thoughour preſent diſcourſe hath bufied it ſelfe 
ſufficiently with this point cf Life and Motion, yet may we 


not leave it ſo, unlefle we-doe firſt touch their error a lictle 


who cannot be perſwaded that there is any life and fpirit in 
their works,unles they fill them with a ſhew of I know not 
what laborious and painfull endeavors of ſeveralla&ions: 
for ſecking the Art where it 15 not tobe ſought, and fomi(l- 
fing thetrue wayof Arrt,they fall mto.a youthfalland light- 
headed kind of rrifling, proceeding froman unexperienced 
unſkilfulnefſe of what is good anddecent.?iuterch * there- 
fore dorh juſtly reprooye gags unadviſed carvers, who 

"4 thinke 


certalne * In $styrice 


* Deſubilim 


erat, $19. 
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thinke that their coloflie works ſhall ſeeme greater and ly- 
ſticr, if they makerthem ſtretching of them:felves immode- 
rately, ſtriding lu: iouſly, and gaping fearetully. Thisim- 
p.rfecticn is well and properly called parentiyrſas ; and it 

 15nothing elſe but a» anſeaſonable and vaine pujſuor, ſayth 
* De ſubiumi I onginns*, where there needs no paſſion ; or elſe an immoderate 
vrit. 2 paſſion, where a moderate might ſerve the turne : for ſome, as 
if they were beſctted with drink, uſe many paſſwns of their own, 
or elſe brought out of the {chooles newer regarding whether they 

be proper for the matter iy hand. 
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'*  loursare nothing 1n their owne nature ;.bue 
6 that the mixtures made of them do then one- 
ly ſtirre our phantaſtes, when upon ameete 
and proportionable application there appea-» 
«Stover Em reth in themorder, figure, and diſpoſition *. It 1scertaine 
og. 13/7 therefore that colours being laid on after a feafonable and 
#719 goodorder, doe ſometimes make up whole figures which 
never ſhall be able to affe@ our minde, meerly for lacke ofa 

good Diſpoſition. This ſame Diſpoſition muſt be objer- 

vedas wellin a piureconſifting of one figure, as tn apt- 

cture containing many figures, Whatan unſeemely ando- 

 dions {tight would it be, to ſee the pictnre of aman in grave 

ICExr P)t9i2 and ſtately robes ſtanding wirh his head upon theground ? 
menmn' itistruethat Payſop, as Plutarch * reporteth, being deſired 


&:t eraciia ; Ya : | Sia ; 
'caromc, fo makeatumblingand wallowing horſe, made it running; 
and 
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and when he that beſpoke the worke did expoſtulate with 
him for not having performed his promiſe, Turne the pi- 
cure, ſayd Paxſo#, and you ſhall have your deſire: but this 
was a meere tricke of the Painter, who having painred the 
bare horſe without either ground or ſkie, made ir an indit- 
ferent thing to repreſent the horſe running or wallowing, 
ſeeing the turning of the pictures upſide downe did alter 


the whole Diſpoſition. A picture containing many figures 


refuſeth robe ſo dallied with : every ſcheme or figure muſt 
have his proper poſture and place according to the preſent 


occaſion :1o is there alſo aſingular delight in ſuch a varie- 


rie:whereas on the contrary things vever altering their ſhew, 
as Theodoretys ſpeaketh *, doe quickly wearie us . No wonder 
then if weeare moſt taken with piures of a full and co- 
pious argument, ſeeing ſuch kinde of pictures dothas ir 
| wereput on anew face almoſt in every figure, ſuggeſting 
 ftiſt untooUr greedie eye ſome frefh matrer to feed on ;-e- 
ſpecially, if ſo many and ſeyerall ſchemes are well and or- 
 derly digeſted.The n4ture of man cannot name anyother thing 
Jonſefur and faire as order, fayth Xenophos* : a tumultuous 
| andcaſtally confuſed piece of worke doth never deferve a- 
{ ny admiration : that picture is likely toraviſhus, wherein 
every part is not onely perfe@ in itſelfe, but agreeth with 
the whole alſo by anaturill and well-difpofed collocation 
and connexion : every good thing is beſt in his owne place, 
ſayth Caſſzodorws *, and what ſoever is praiſe-worthie, looſeth 
the glory it hath, unleſſe it doe meete withhig rieht place. 

$& 2. Thisisamighrie point, and requireth the careof a 

uicke and cleare braine: it is not enangh rhat aman inten- 

ing to build, ſhonldbring lime, ſtones, and other materi- 
als together, unlefſe he rake farther care that all the conge- 
ſted ſtuffe might be well and orderly digeſted by a ſkilful! 
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tand : evenſo 1n picture, the ptentifull copiouſneſfe of a 
moſt rich and terrile argument ſhal! be nothing elſe bur an 
unpleaſant heap of witdly ſcattered figur.s,unlefle Dilpofi- 
tion tie them ropether by a good and decent order. Let all 
the joynts and members of a bra'en figure be rec..die cafte, 
yer ſhall they never make up a ſtatue, not being fired to 
tbeir peculiar places; and if then any one oo chance to be 
miſplaced, if an eare ſtandeth in place ofthenoſe, ifaleg 
be put where the arme ſhould be, the whole figure will pre- 
ſently ſeem monſtruous and prodigious:all the parts of our 
bodie, being bur lightly put out of joynt,doe inſtantly lole 
the uſe they had before: fo dodiſordered Armiesmoſt com- 
mcnly feele the want of order. Nature ic felfe feemethtobe || 
upholden by order : and as it is certain that nothing, which | 
wanteth this ſupport, can ſubſiſt;fo muſt Pifture needs run 
atrandom, roving and wandering without any guide, af- 
ter the faſhion of thoſe who ſtraying in unknowne and 
dark places cannot tell where to beginne and where to end 
their journey, ſuffering themſelves rather to be guided by 
chance then counſell : whoſoever on the contrary hath bur 
once framed in his minde a difpoſition of the conceived 


- matter. the ſame, jfhe be but a tolerable Arnificer,ſhalldif- 


patch the reſt with a wonderful eaſe: The matter leing con- 


* De fre fideredof aforchawd, ſayth Horace*, words uſe to follow with 


an wnconftrained facilitie. The ancient Commentator in= 
ſtancing upon theſe words of the Poet, Meaander,ſfaytiihe, 
having made the poſrion of 4 fable, though he had-zot yet 
trimmed it uÞ with verſes, was wont to ſay that he had alreadie 


accompliſhed it. 


$ 3. Seeing then that the very framing and ordering of 

a conceived Diſpoſition doth in a manner accomp!iſh the 
worke, itbehooverh us to goe earneſtly about; it and _ 
gently 


\ 
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gently to conſider what helps there are affcorded ustothe 


turthering ot this point Bur here we are firſt to diſtinguiſh 
the Diſpufition as it isannexed to the Invention, from the 
ey $69 as it 4s the worke of an accurate Proportion. 
Diſpoſitionas it isatv exed to the Invention, doth expreſſe 
a lively image of that order which the nature of the inven- 
red things imprinteth 1n.our mind: thisis a worke of great 
conſequence, and it requireth ſingular care: for if the an- 
cients had knowne a certaine way of Diſpoſition which 
might have fitred allmatters, a good many ſhould have ex- 
celled in it : ApeNes eſpecially, that ſame brighr-lode-ſtarre 
of Art, ſhould haveartained rhis praiſe aboye all thereſt : 
who now, notdaring to aſcribe this glory unto himſelfe, 
was compelled to yeeld unto Amphios : fee Hinie lib.xxxv, 
4p. 10. For as much then as there hath alwayes been and 
ever ſball be an infinite ſort of 1mages, ſeeing alſo that ne- 
ver any man as yet could meet with an argument which in 
all things was like unto another argument:;1t 15evident that 
an Artificer, who isloath to miſtake, muſt be circumlpect, 
#1gtlant,judicions, full of invention,and apt toadviſe hime 
felfe according as the ſeyerall occaſions of the matter in 


hand ſhall require. I cannot deny1n the meane time bur - 


thar there are ſome obſervacions which in ſuch a tickle 
_ point may ſtand for Rules, and theſe I will notomir. 

$ 4+ Thechiefeſt helpe of Diſpoſition confiſerh there- 
in, that wee acquaint our thoughts with the very preſence; 
aS it were, of the conceived matter: for ifrhe hiſtory doth 
bur once beginpe toplant her image in our Imagination, 
the very handling of the matrer and the reentring into the 
preſence of things will inſtantly ſuggeſt into us areadie and 


fare way how to order and place every figure; but we muſt 
ſnffer onr- underſtanding to be directed tothe well-head of 
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the hiſtory it ſelfe, that from thence gathering the full in- 
rention of the conceit, wee might at one view, rightly ap= 
prehend the whole argument : for if wee doe but under- 
ſtand it by halfe & confuſedly, the Diſpoſition muſt needs 
be lame and imperfect : Wee mnſt fox our minde,not upon one 
thing onely , fayth Quintilian*, but upon many continued 
things at once:even as when we caſt our eyes thorough a ſtrazght 
way, wee ſee all at oncewhat is in it and about it : wee doe not 
onely ſee the end, but to the end. There 15 moſt commonly in 
every copious and hiſtoricall argument a firſt, ſecond, and 
third ſenſe : neither is it enough that wee labour co ſettle 
them in order, but wee muſt moreover endeavour toJoyne 
and ro connec them ſo cunningly,chart it might not be per= 
ceived where and how they are joyned, as being now no 
more parts and members, bur an entire bodie : which will 
be performed moſt proſperouſly, it we having ripely con- 
ſidered the naturall agreement of things, doenor Joynere= 
pagnant figures, but ſuch onely as hold together : for by 
this means ſhall diverſe things out of ſundry places, though 
never ſounacquainted, meet after a friendly manner; they 
ſhall not daſhe one againſt another, bur rather unite and 
conſociate themſelves with what goeth before and follow- 
eth after ; even as if they were made one, not ſo much by 
an artificiall compoſition , as by a naturall continuation, 
Onintit. VII, ro. | 

$ 5. Itisthen in any wiſe neceffary that wee ſhould fit 


and frame che whole ſtructure of our Diſpoſition to the 


order which was kept in the things themſelves when they 
were adoing. Himerizs urgeth thispoint In that moſt ex- 
cellent picture conceived and diſpoſed by himſelfe, where- 
m he would have the Painter expreſſe the tragicall hiſtorie 


of arich man murdering apoore mansſonne whom he had 


adopted, 
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ado pted, and found him afterwards committing of adultery - 


whh his morher. Get Painter, (ayth Himerins *, of a tra- 
gicall hand, but of a more tragzcell minde : bid him keepe that 


order in bis piddure, which was the order of my miſ-fortunts, 


EF. Vide locum. Obſerve onely that the methode of a pain- 


red hiſtory muſt not alwayes beryed to the lawesof a pen- 
ned hiſtorie: an hiſtoriographer diſcourſerh of affairesor- 


* Apud Phe 


f1:118. 


derly as they were done, according as well the tines as the - 


ations; but a Painter thruſterh himſelfe into the very mid- 
| deſi, even where1t moſt concerneth him : and recourſing 
| from thence to the things fore-paſt, preventing likewiſe 
| thethings to come, he maketh his Art all at once reprefent 
| things alreadie done, things that are adoing, and things 
 whichare as yet tobe done. Pi&wre pourtrayeth what 3s al- 
| readie done, what is adoing, and what as yet is tobedone; 
| fayth Philoſtratus *, not by their multitude ſlightly paſfang 05 
wer the truth, but perfiting in every one of theſe things what is 


| wwoſt proper for them, as if ſhee buſt ed her ſelfe but about that 


ſame one thing. 
$ 6. Every picture confi ſting of many figures muſt needs 


| haveſomehiſtoricall part in it,ſeeing ir is buradall and un-: 
| profitable thing when many ſchemes are heaped up toge- 
| ther withour either ſenſe or !carning : it 1s ever requiſite 
| thatthe very figures which are repreſented in the worke, 

' ſhouldreach us by a ſpeechlefſe diſconrſe what connexion 
' there 1s in them : but becauſe in every hiſtoricall-relation 
. the things thatare a doing areever molt remarkable. ſo is it 
| that an underſtanding and warie Artificer doth ever af- 
' ligne theprincipall place untothe principall figures which 


' have the chiefeſt handin the revreſenred action. Wye aze e- 


ever 18 beginxe with what is chiefe. ſayth Ouintitlian*, neither 


| doth any man, that is to make apitfure or - ftatwe take his be- 
einning 
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einging at the feet. Astor the otter circumſtances, he fitteth 
them atterwards unto ſeverall places, repreſenting them a 
farre off in ſialler figures, and ſometimes allo involving 
themand (burting themup as it werein acertaine kinde of | 
: miſt: The Pazyter bath ſhed a miſt about the other things, laytn || 
-_ ig "b. Philoftratus *, that they might rather reſemble things alreadie 
ih 2 *17"” done, theuthings that are adoing. Wee nexd not infilt any 
__ - longer uponthispoint, ſeeing ic is cleare _— Thus 
much onely doe wee thinke it good ro advertiſe the Artift- 
cer, that it is alwayeshis fafeſt courſe ro make anend of the 
principall fignres whileſt his mindeisreadie and freſh ; ſee- 
ing Exphrazor his miſ-hap may teach him how dangerousw 
15 to delay any of the principall figures till the heac of his 
firſt ſpirit be conſumed and ſpent upon other figures:thowgh 
Nature doth very often ſuffer Art to emulate her ftrength,layth 
« Lib. VIII. Y ler. Maximns *, yet ſometimes doth fhee fruſtrate and ſhawe 
cap.11.ex, the Art tiredwith an naprofitable toile. Eaphranor bis hand 
ext. 5. felt this « for when be didpaint the twelve Gods at Athens, he 
did beftow the moft excellent colours of majeſtic upon Nep- 
runes #mage, iutending to make Jupiter his piFure ſomewhat 
more majefticall;but having ſpent the whol force of his thoughts 
about the former works, he could never raiſe bis latter endea- 
vonrs to the imtended height. po 
$ 7. Although wee doe hold thaca full and copious ar- 
purment is moſt capable of a neat and praiſe-worthy Difpo- 
fition, yet can we not thinke thar thoſe make good uſe of 
the plenteouſneſſe of the concerved matter, who finding 
great varietie of perſons, places, and ations, picke out one 
or other thing wherein their imperfect ſkill might chiefly 
_ exerciſe ar.d hide it ſelfe, ſhndymg alwayes npon every oc- 
caſio" to patch up their defetive Difpoſinon with ſome- 


thing they arcbeſt uſed to: A poore audridiculous "Ow 
"2" 
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| who hes almoſt Z nothing elſe but bow to paint aCyprelſs mo re, 
| fayrh Acron*, being deſrred Foo one that hgd ſniſered foip- * Int lor, d; 


| pracke, to draw biaw, a#+the whole reſemblance of js moſt ni- 
<<  ſerable miſ-fortunt, es hed inſtautlyzyhetber he wenld got have 
| aCypreſſe iree paiotad 414042 the teſt." BuUL this i15nort the Vay 
| of Art;afoundanduncorrupt way of art is beſt allowed 6t, 
| whenituſerhall-che {trength it hath , whenit leaveth no- 
; thing unartempted , but goeth boldly in band with the 
| wholematter. Iris thercfore an infallible (igne of a confef 
| ſed weakeneſſe, when a painter meeting with an aboundanr 
; andpleaſant hiſtory,tinderh himfel:e ſo much fri -hredand 
overcharged with the very weighrot rhe marrer, as thathe 
| darecth not undertake tobeautihe every partof char order 
| which-flowerhour of thenature of things, but beſtoweth 
all his ſkil & care upon rhe thield of fome famous Caprain 


EY 
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offered in the {tory,or elſe upon a cave delicately overſha- 


dowed with Ivy,Lawrel, Myrtle. Theſe ſhifts & by -WAy'S, 
ſayrh Quinti1l.* are ance refuges to ſhelter onr infiimitiecewen 
as they who canot make thei courſe good by running ont-right., 
are put tot to-help themſelves by turning and winding. Ocher n 


rhough they doe not intend to:buſe the ſpefarors, and ro 


divert their eyesby ſuch gay and glorious toyes, from py- 


ing the defaults of their diſpoſi [TIONS doth their grofſe 1 12- 


norance drive them unto the ſame inconveniences; Bei ing 

| | like wnto a ſervingman newly inriched with an inberitance 

; Hatelyl-fi him by his Maſter, layth Lucian*,that kuows not how 

| 70 "Fi 02.4 goodly coat handſamely, and tranſereſſeth the lawes 

0 wy anqueting upon-every occaſion, falling haſtily to his vitu- 

als, as if he meant to burſt his belly with ſome plain houſhold 

pottage and courſe ſalt meats :  Wwher as he might very well feed 
por pulleis, perk,harei 

$. 8. . Arruc Artiſt maketh choiceof a ful and copious 

S 3 _ argu- 
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argument, becauſe hee findeth it more agreeable with his 
vaſtand unſtayed underftanding, toentertaine the freenes 
of his phanſic, and to exerciſe the excellencie of his Arr in 
every part of the conceived matter. Hee ſhrinketh at no- 
thing, but loveth to goc boldly and confidently over the 
whole hiſtory. He cannot abide to have his phanſtepinned 
up within thenarrow compaſſe Of a POOT Jay needy inven- 
tion ; aſſuring himſelte, thar in fach an abundance of things 
his wit and {kill ſhall ſhew themſelves more aboundantly. 
So doth Philoſtratas * teach ns, Thar rhis variety of ſchemes 
and actions addeth unto rhe picture a moſt pleaſant grace- 
tulneſſe. Thoſe painters likewiſe were ever held in 
greareſt admiration, which adventured to adde the grace 
ofa judicious and orderly diſpoſition,tothe moſt graceful! 
and commeddiNte varietie of matter. Whereas others, 


though never ſoexcellent in ſmall pieces,are always to ſeek 


when one or other occaſion putteth them upon a more co- 
piousargument. They are notable to ſavetheir former 
credit, when they doe meet with any more grave & ſerious 
matter. Beine like unto ſome ſmall creatures, ſayth Quintili- 
an *, whichareexceeding quick and nimble in narrow places, 
but are caught in ag open field. Demetrius Phalerens his 
words are ery remarkeable : Nicias the painter maintained, 
ſayth he*, That it is no ſmall part of the art of painting , t9 
take a matter ſufficiently great, and ſo to paint, without min- 
cine the art into ſmall parcels, as l;ttle birds or flowers. Hee 
held therefore that a rare workmas had better buſre his ska11 a- 
bout ſome famons horſe-battels or ſea-fiehts, wherein many ſe- 
verall poſtures of horſes might be expreſſed, ſome running, ſome 
ſtanding z»hrieht, ſome falling downe upon their knees : ſome 
Por ſemen alſo ſhooting, ſome falling downe to the ground. For 


he rw as ofopinion,that the argument it ſelfei is as well a part of 
PiFnre, 


of ParNnTiNG. 


[ Pictu ure, 4s Fables are granted 10be a part of Pobſie.. 

' | $:9. Itisthencertaine, that an extraordinary forceof 
Art ſheweth it ſelfe moſt in anextraordinary argument, ſo 
loveth che beſt ſkill alwayes to buſie it ſelfe abour the beſt 
matter. Bur ſeeing the Artificers intend nothing ſo much 
with the whole labour of their art, as to leaveuntothe fol- 
lowing Agesan opinion of wit and art; it is likewiſe evi- 


dent, thar the worke requireth around, and not interrup- 


3x5 


 tedcontinuance : all the parts of it muſt be connected, caſt- ' 


ly rolling on, and gently flowing or rather following one 
| another, after the manner of them that goe hand in hand 
' toſtrengthen their pace ; they hold and are held. For a 
Workeman ſhall never be eſteemed judicious and witty,lo 
long as there appeare in his work ſome broken and abrupt- 
ly diſmembred paſſages. Even as they are deſeryedly laugh- 
edat,who going about to tell a tale doe nothing but ſtarte 
and ſtammer, belching out ſome abrupt & pittifully chopt 

| ſpeeches. Where n4ked joynts are propounded, (ayth Seneca®, 
#tis anſtantly manife eft, if cather the uumber or the order have 
got their due, What in other worksuſethtobe rude, looſe, 
and ſcattered , isever in a good and perfect worke | well 
zrounded finely framed, and ſtrongly truſfed up together. 
The whole period and compaſſe of the repreſented hiſtory 
15 ſodelightſome for the equable raqundneſſe of compoſtti- 
on,andſograveforthe leemely ſimplicity of handling and 
framing the matter, that ir may bee perceived even of the 
leaſt, liked of the moſt, underſtood and judged only of the 
Learned. Which defaulr, when as ſome endeavor to. ſalve 
and recure 1n their workes; they patch up the holes with 
pieces and ragges borrowed of other mens Inventions, cor- 
rupting the whole frame of their worke,and making it like 
anto an illreliſhed + or hodge-podge,of ſeveral 
SED . and 
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and ver y bln diſagreeing chings. 


Yet can rhicſe men tinde in their hearts to boaft, as 1f ſome 
—_— ot an clevared ſpirit had newly raviſhed them a- 
bovethe meannefſe of common capacities. Bur ſometimes, 
being in the middeſt of rheir bravery , ſuddenly eitherfor 
want of matrer. or skill ordering the matrer; fomerimes 
alſo tor havi! 1g loſt cher tormer- Concett looſely hanging 
rozcrher, they are very much pained and rravelledin their 
Tc membr: ance, not knowing which way to turne them- 
ſaves. Folcctheſe r agged and raking painters alone, I wil 
conrent my lelfe ro ſay thus much onely. FTharapicture is 
{O much rhe worſe, how much the berrer the ſence and art 
of the ſcattered parts might bee if they were well ordered ; 
ſceing the neelects committedin thed fpoſition,are diſco- 
vered by the liehrſomencſ ofthe things themſelves ; and 
whatſoever doth norhang well together, bewrayerh ir ſelfe 
as well by an inequalitie of colour, as by rhe clefrs md gaps 
appearing 1n amiſ-joyned worke. 9»777t. CF. Te 

S 10. Morcover , when werecommend a moſt copi- 
ous argument unto the laborious care of an ingenious and 
mduſtrious artificer, vie do nor commend their arrogance, 
who diſdaine to meddle with anv meane matters. ſeeing a 
man may very well ſhew his witin ſmall matters alſo, ſayrh 
Parlns Sitentarins, lib. IV, Grac. Epigrammatum, cap. 32 

Neither dowe thinke well of them, which meering with 

a thin and ſparc argument , uſe to beſmeare 1rround about 
with many fine by-workes, (er forthin glorious and glarng 
colours : ſometimes alſo piccingand inlarging it in themid- 
coſt wit! x a great number of farre ferchr-: additions. altoge- 
thor difagrccing from the matter in hand:for all ſich things 


 ſpoylethe whole frame of the worke, and make it totter, 


:Hongh they ſeeme to ſtrengthen and augment it, See Ho- 
YACK 
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- moſt excellent pictures,not onely the dainty lincaments of 
beauty , burrhey:uſe alſo to ſhadow. round about it.rude 
thickers andcraggy rockes, that byghe, horridneſſeof ſuch 


- parts there mightaccrue amore excelent grace to-the prin- 
cipall : even asadiſcord in muticke maketh nowand then a 


comely concordance : and ir falleth our.very often, that the 


molt curious ſpectators finde themtelyes,T know nowhbow, - 
ſingularly delighted with fach. a, diſorderly: onder: of a + 


counterfeited rudenefie. If therefore any one loverh to 


follow the exumple of that fame Pamphilus,»ho, as Tully* *1.35. TIT, 
repPOor reth, was wont to paint ereatimatiers 71 the addeſt of Ort. ; 


ſome garlinds aud labels;even as 3f they had. been ſorwe.thaldijh 


recreations and paſt imes, lerhim ſee how he ſpeederh with 
1t, Great and exquiſite maſters chuſe rather to untald great 
matters of argument.covertly, than profelling it,.not to be 
_ ableto performe iraccordingly. They do.0% indy fo Pres. 
ie moke out of- lebt. but! lreht ot of " [oke, fayth tits * + 10 
the end that they might e fret ſpecious miracles. . And 229in in 
the ſame treatile ; 1ſhall take ordinary matters in: hand, that 
eDery One 1149 hope to doe the ſame. © nd yet a8 fiedakgly 40 ſmear 
#uch,and to loſe all bis labour, whoſoever ggeeth dttempiittſo 
wuch grace dove mean and PndFNary things Vecerarc fi 501 1:g00d 


41d orderly connexion. 


$ 11 Thechefeſt dengll Pxcture ones agoad 
and orderly collocation ofthe bentes,1 1s Perſptcawie and 


ſure it is, thara nearand convehietit difpoi riondorh-: NO 
Ifſe advance the evidence and per{picuitie of the, Worke, 
than Life and Motion is able 40. doe.; £4 perſpkenitic fbep , 
't Ae elfe ever 3 where 3u the workyy laychl. UCKAIKE 5, PCA? ed 
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the mutuadll connexion of things: for it will makg every thing 
compleat and perfe@. The firſt being wrought, byipgeth1n the 
ſecond which followeth : nnd ths ſecond is ſo linked together 
with the firſt:thatthereis no interruption between them both ; 
0 more are they ſeverall varratzons joyned together, ſeeing the 
firſt doth keepe arch good neighborhood and correſpondence with 
the ſecend,that their extremities communicate and mix them 
ſelves owe with azother. Plutarch having relared how Ara- 
tus freed the Pellenenſes from the invahon of the Theſfali- 
* 12 1r9'% ans, This was accounted a very famons deed, ſaythhee*, and 
_ Timanthesthepainter made the battell moſt apparantly to be 
ſeen, for the good diſpoſution uſed in the worke. The younger 
Philoſtratus alſo in kis picture of the Huntſmen, commen- 
deth thar piece principally for the perſpicuous diſpoſition 
* In Vent, 1t had. Good gods, ſayth he *, how wonderfull and how ſweet 
as the perſpicuitie of the piFFare | it 3s eaſte to ſee therein every 
one his fortune. The ſeat ſuddenly made of nets caſt in beapes, 
receiveth the chiefeſt maſters of the ſport , which are froe. You 
cannot but warke the middlemoſt, how he row ſing himſelfetur- 
acth to his fellowes, as if he meant to acquaint them with what 
he had done,and tow he bad firſt throws down one of the Deexe, 
&c. Who liſteth,mayſee in the elder and younger Philo- 
{tratus many moſt accurat.expreilions ofpxtures commen- 

- dablefor their elegancie of diſpoſition. 
$ 12. Diſpoſition, as it is the worke of at1 accurate 
proportion,obſerveth more particularly the diſtance of the 
figures,and ofthe ſeverall partsof figures. The neereneſle 
that is betweene this kinde of diſpoſition and proportion; 
h mooved- Pliny tocall it bythe name of Symmetry. Apelles, 
_* Lib.x*xv. ſaythhe*, was mightily takes with Aſcleplodorns his Syrm- 
82Þ, 10+ retry. For in faying ſo , hee doth inſinuate nothing 
elſe,but that Apeles could net come weere Alclepiodorus for 
meaſurgs 
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meaſures, that is, what diſtance there ought tobe beiweene fi- 
gre and figure , as the ſame Pliny ſpeakethalictle before, 
What concerneth this Diſpoſition, we havenorule for it, 
our eye mult reach us here what todo! When the Artificers 


Pat many figures together upon one boord, fayth Quinril:* rhey 


diſtivewiſh them by their ſeverall places, leſt the ſhadowsſhould 


fall upog the hadies. But;the ſe places, fayth the ſame Author 


elſewhere *, bezng here of great force, doe not admit any other 


judgement but the judgement of our eyes. Having therfore al- 


rcady fer downe fome rules for thar ſame generall diſpotitt- 
on, which floweth out of the naxure ofthe invented mat- 


ter, wee ſhould now likewiſe adde ſomething concerning 


this particular Diſpoſition, bur that we find it wholly to be 
the worke ofa moſt curioutly diligent and judicious eye. 
So doth the nearnefſe and handſomnefle of this diſpoſition 
chiefely diſcover the Artificers judicious induſtry , or ra- 
ther, his laborious paine, as Pluloſtratus ſpeaketh : Let ws 
conſider:the Iabarions paine of the painter, ſayth he *, for #t 7s 


m9 ſmall trouble, iu my opinion, to. geare foure borſes together, 


Fi 


arid gt [o much as to confound any of their legges , how foever 
their gentleneſſe be not without fierceneſſe.The one ſtandeth ftil, 


|  ſhewing himſelf loth to ſtand: the other goeth aboxt to carvet. 
| Tz ihe thirdyou may ſee a ready willinaneſſe to obey. The fourth 


rejozceth in Pelops his beauty, inlatging his noſfthrils as if he 
were a neighing,@c,  _ 
You may obſerve in the picture of Menzcus a world of 
ichenres rightly placed. The walls forall that of the City 
Thebes yeeld usa-moft/norable exampleof this particular 
Diſpoſition. The painters device is very ſweet and pleaſant, 
ſayth the elder Philoſtratus * , for hawine filled ihe city wals 


&[, F 110 Jo 


* Lib, 7X. 4. 


* Tcon, lib. I. 
in Pelope. 


* Ten, lib.t, 


with armed men, he maketh it ſo, that ſome ave ſeen at their ful in Menec. 


length, the legs of ſome are hidden , others. do but ſpew their 
hatfe 
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ba, #fe bodies, their breaſts, their heads. theiy hiud-pleeer ; theis 

ſpear-heads. Theſe things are nothing cls but a certaine kinde 
9f Proportion, ſees toe ty? muſt be begniled after this mann: 

whilſt t p fettrouth, Wh ani. with a convenient diſtance of 
ſuch circles. Though all rhe hgures reprefeniedin thept- 
Cture of Hefione kept their jult diſtance, yer was there a 
BIOTE RCCuHAr wy of arr.oblervedin chedilpoſit] tion ofthe 
{cyeralparts of the ſca-monſter: The {.a-menſter winding 
Ir {clfe, {ayth the y ounget Philoſtratns *, #0172 ozeroxnd, 

but. with many .ud feverall turnings , ſome parts of it were 
ſrenin ihe water,refufing to be accur ately diſcerned by reaſon of 
their deepm: [ſe s ſore againe did riſe to (uch a height, that any 
onuerho is onexperienced i ſea af gh would have taken 


them for little $/tands,eoc. Thepr operties belonging to 


the difpali tionof things ſeence inthe water, -afe more fully 
expreſſed inthe following words:The colours of the fiſhes ap- 
pear in the azure- coloured ſea, fayththeelder Philoſtratus Xs 
the uppermoſt ſeem to be blacks the next to them come a reread 
{port of that Wlackmes ; the reſt.deceiveth our febt"" 2 friſt 
ſhadavy. then waterifh, and atleweth conceivable only. EVR 
freht deſcending deep intoihe water,groweth dim. and will not 
(ufferns to di iJcrrn acouratly what is underneath. The fame. 
Philoſtratus inche deſcription of Olympus his piture doth 
aiſorcach us, That.ie.isno ſmall piece of workmanſhip tohir 
the truc poſture of ſuch figures as do repreſent their owne 


me 0 thewater. Of theinverſton of the figures repre- 


ſented in the water or in a looking glaſſe, ſee Auſonius, in 
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Y Om things though they #re ery pleaſing in their 
{, Jeverallparts, ſaych Quintilian *, yet doth 
: #ot the whole' accord with the parts. ' A pt- 
care therefore may very well bee corn- 
mended for the excellenci: of invention, 
[1 Proportion, Colour, Lite, Diſpoſitiag, 
and yet want that comely' gracefulneſſe , which is the life 
and Dale of Arc. "Theſe five heads, handled immediately 
| before, do not ſiiffer themſelves to be ſevered ; one alone 
' willnot ſerve; nomorewill two,or three,or four of them; 
 theymuſt go all joyntly hand in hand': ifthere bee bur one 
. wanting, it is to ſmall paxpoſe that wee ſhould buſie our 
| ſelves oyer-much abour thereſt. The conſummation of a 
; picture conſiſteth chiefely therm,that theſe five heads cons 
curing; and lovingly conſpiring; ſhould breath forth a 


certain kindeoff grace, moſt commonly called the aire of the 


' pi@ure:which in it ſelfe is nothing elſe bur a ſweet conſent 


| of allmanner of perfe&tions heaped up inone proces the . 


| beſt colleQion of the beſt things. T2 


Like divers flours: whoſe divers beauties ſerve 
To deck the earth with his well-coloured weed, 
T hough each of them his privat form pre ſerve, | 
Yet joyning forms, ont fight of beauty breed : 


| faythanobleand famous Poet *. Seeing then that a witty 
| invenrion doth gently allure our minde, a neat proportion 
| doth readily draw our eyes, a convenient colour doth 
 pleaſingly beguile our phanlie; a lively motion doth mm 
] Et a y 
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bly ſirre our ſou |, an orderly diſpoſition doth wonderfully 
charme all our ſenſes; how ſhall not that picture havegreat 
POWer Over our mind and fpirits,in the which all theſe per- 
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man is not inſtantly eſteemed gracefull and comely , when 


as every part of it ſeemeth to bee of a gaodly feature ; but 
when the perfection of eyery part produceth a perfectly 
well favoured comelineſſe in his whole ſhape and poſture. 
A body therefore may very well be faire,and yet want this 
gracefull comelineſſe, which raviſheth the eye of the be- 
holders, by beautifying beauty it ſelte. So doth 0924 * ſay, 
That there was in the beauty of Yeaxs a ſufficient mixture 


of grace. And Swetowins * reporteth of Nero, That his body 


was rather fairc than comely. Beauty doth not alwayes 
beger liking ; it 1s onely Grace which maketh faire ones 


_ fairer than faire, by the lovely and delicate ſweetneſſe of a 


winning favour. In beautifull bodies grace 1s the life of 
beauty, Catullus obſerveth this difference ma compariſon 
he maketh betweene Quintia and Lesbia. Mazy, fayth he *, 
hold Quint1a to be fairer « ſhe is in my epivion, white,tall, and 


ſtreight, Theſe particulars Ido confeſſe ; as for the whole, that 


fhe ſhould be beautifall, I deny that : ſeeing in ſuch a great body 
of hers there is no comtlineſſe at all, no not one crum of plea- 
fantneſſe. Leſbia 3s beautifull indeed : for as ſhee is perfet 
fair, ſo hathſhe likewiſe ſtolles away all manner of graces fron 
them that are moſt beantifull. Tibullus* doth alſocommend 
the beauty of Sulpitia, for the moſt comely demeanour it 
had; ſeeing ſhe could do nothing, ſhe could ſtir no where, 
but that her beauty was ſtill waited upon by a certain kinde 
of lovely grace, which did ſteatingly accompany her in all 
her actions,adding a moſt fweet and pleaſing life to her na- 
tive perfeCtions, Claudia Rufina an Engliſh Lady endued 


with 
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with many extraordinary giftsof nature, is likewiſe com- 
mended by Martial *, for having added ro theſe good parts * Lib.xi. E- 
all che Graces which either Greece orRome were able to /187-54- 
affoord. The caſe ſtandeth eyen thus with picture:unleſſe 

there bee in the workethat:fanjeayreandcomely Grace, 

which is made npby the concordand apreement of ſeveral 4 
accomplithed parts, it cannot pleaſe the beholder. Even as | 
a lute cannot delightthe hearer, nnlefle all rhe ſtrings from He 
the higheſt to the loweſt being well tuned, ſtrikethe' care BK 
with the ſweet harmony of a difagreeing agreement. Apel/les 

was excellent at this: for chongh that age wherein he lived 

was very well ſtored with all manner of rare workemen,yet [o 
did he attribute this glory eſpecially unto hinlſelfe:having | 
therefore commended the other Artificers ſafficiently,hee f 
did not ſticke to fay,that they did lacke this Grace,thongh 
they had all other good qualities belonging to thar arr. 
See Pliny,xxxv.1o. Where the peerelefle artificer under- - 
ſtandethby this Grace, nothing elſe bne a peculiar perfeti. -. 
onofthe Invention, Proportion, Colour, Motion, Difpo- = 7 
firion, ſo diffuſed through the whole work, that the pitare 
weſeedoth notſomuch raviſh our ſenſes with the Inven- 

tion, Proportion, Colour, Motion,Diſpofition, as they are 

compleat and perfe& in themſelves, bur rather as they bring 

all their pecuhar perfections together,to atchieve the high- 

eſt perfection of an univerſall Grace indifferently, ſhewing 

it ſelfe in the whole worke,andin every partof it. 

$ 2. Thisisqueſtionleſſe that grace, which readily 

and freely proceeding our of the Artificers ſpirit,cannot be 

ratght by any rules of art : no more can aſſiduity of impor- 

tunate ſtudies helpens to ir. Whatſoever is exceſſroe 3s fanl- 

ty, fayth Quintihan*. Too much care therefore 1s rather * 9,.,.;z ſtiz 
like to ſpoyle the comely ([weetnefſe of this Grace, than to 1:.:531, cap.3. 
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advance ir;and} whenſocyer we doe bur begin to ſtreighten 


the freeneſks of it by an'unſeaſonable and'over curious nice- 
nefſe of {ttudying, the decent comeline(ſe of the work 15 1n- 
ſtantly goneand loſt. Whatſoever doth not become the mate 
ter, eannot pleaſe; ſayth Quintilian*, Every 184g therefore 
which filleth the nature of the matter well envughs, fayth the 
ſame Author elſewhere *, /oſeth the grace zt Lark unleſſe it 
be tempered with a certaine kinde of moderation : and a nran 
may ſooner feele the obſervation of this point in his 091 privat 


judgement, than learn it by precepts. What is ſ1/fficieut , and 


hors much the preſent argument may receive, cannot bepre eſeri- 
bed by meaſune and weight : ſeeing it 3s here as it is with meats, 
tbe owe filleth us wore than another. Hence it is that many; 
upon whom Narure hath-ſomewhat niggardly beſtowed 
her beſt gifts, make good ſhift toufe them ſoberly and wiſe- 
ly, 10 at leaſt that they might not miſ- become ther, NaythTul- 
ly * ; for this is moſt of all to be avoided, and it is not eaſte to 
give precepts of this oxe thing. Roſcius ſajihaften in my hea- 
ring,that to become is the principal pot of art,aud this zs the 
only wk ing which cannot be procured by Art, T ts true,that art 
cannot procure this, yet doth it eyer proceed & flow out of 
the force of a hidden and warily concealed art : ſeeing, No- 
thing cawbe effeFtedwithout ait, and decencie doth alt* 1908 ace 
company Art. Do we not ſee bow the ſe darts fly meſt hantſom- 
l3,hich are hurled out moſt cunningly e Such arc 18 likewiſe 
as 4ve the ſareſt hand, uſe withall to looſe their arrowes in a 
more comely manner, Gyrh Qumtilian'*. :Tr remaineth then 
that we hold this grace to be the worke of a wifely diffem- 
bled art. Bur if any man wil needs beleeve. that ſuch a high 
perfection js the fruitofa fertile and forward nature , the 


Ge mulſtfor all thar granr us,that zz this nature 7t ſelf theye 
ſhall be ſome kind of art , as the fame Quintilian ſpeaketh *. 
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Forthce Ne [mean Natureand A. rt, areſocloſe coupled 2 


rogether,har the one may not be ſeparated from the other, 

if we doe intend to fave the comelineſſe of the worke : and 
whoſoever meanecth to expreſſe the nature of this mightie 
and moſt charactcrilticall vertue, the ſame muſt call it with 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis *, el ber a certaine felicitie of Na- 
zure, or a worke of labour and Art, orelſe a habit and facultie 
ariſt ”s ont of the mixture of them both-ev en as Dionyſus | Lox- 
ginus* waintaineth that the perfeFFion conſeſteth 3 a mutuall 
coherence of theſe two : (ee the fourth Chapter of our Fuſt 
booke, where wee doe ſpeake iomething more of Nature 
and Art concurring to the conſtitution & accompliſhment 
of the Arrt. 

q 3+ Tristhen moſt evident what ahard taſke they un- 
dertake, which go about ro recommend their memories to 
the following age by one or other abſolute piece of work- 
manthip : ſecing that this gracetull comelinefle is not ſath- 
cient tothe worke, unleſſe there doe moreover 3ppeare in 
ir ſome ſucceſfull effe&ts of a bold and confident Facilitie. 
After that P/iz7e, as 1t 15quored in the firſt ſection of this 
preſent chapter, hath celared how Apeltes did challenge un- 

to himlelfe the ciicfeſt praiſe in this point of Grace above 
all other Artificers., he goeth further on to ſomething elſe; 
4 pelles did atſo tak on him another praiſe, fayth he, whey he 
did almireProtogenes his worke done with exceſſive Paines 
avd too much care « for he ſaid that Protogenes 7x all other 


FE; was equill with him, or zather better then be 'Dought- 


himelfeto be : but that Pro roOgencs 21 ont thing was farrei 74- 
ferior to him, becauſe he knew not when to hold bis hand © int- 
euatine by this memorable precept, that too much d; ljgence is 
oftentimes burtfyll. Plutarch doth likewiſe make a diſtin- 
ctzon betweene the forc-mentioned Grace andthis ſame 
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* I» Timole- bold Facilitie : the verſes of Antimachus, ſlayth he*, and the 


oO77te, 


* T1) Oratore, 


piFFures of Dionylius, who both were Colophonians, having 
wehemencie und intenſion,ſeeme to be forcably expreſſed and too 


 w2Hch belaboured : but Nicomachus his pi@ures aud Homer 


his wer(es have this alſo beſides all the other efficacie aud grace 
which is in them, that you would thinke them made ont of hand 
with much eaſe. Sorth doth then this excellent perfection of 
Grace waxe more gracetull, when 1t is accompanied with 
an unconſtrained Facllitie proceeding out ofthe unſtayed 
motions which uſe to ſtirre and to impell the tree ſpirit of a 
moſt reſolute Artificer ; whereas an unreſolved and timo- 
rous lingerer doth on the contrary deface and utterly oyer- 
throw all the hope of Grace. Wee are to conſider 3 every 
thing, How farre forth it as t0 be followed, fayth Twllie *, for 
although every thing ought to conſiſt within its owne meaſures 
what 1s too much wſeth for all that to offend ws more,than what 
3s too little. Apelles therefore was wont to ſay,that thoſe Pain 
ters miſtake themſelves in this point, who know not what is e- 
#ongh. Apollodorus the clay-worker being molt diligent in 
his art, had ſuch an ill opinion of himſelfe, that he did of- 
rentimes breake finiſhed images, not being able to farisfie 
his deſfireof Art : he was therefore ſurnamed Apol/odorus 
themad, Pliniexxx1v.,8.Callimachns was ever wont to finde 
fault with his works, and knew no endof diligence;he was 
therefore called Cacozztechnus ; leaving usamemorable ex- 
ampleof moderating our care. He made the dancing Lace- 
demonian women :; a moſt accompliſhedworke, (ayth Pliyje 
m the ſame place, bt that diligence defaceth iu it the whole 
Grace of the workmanſhip. Picture therefore muſt follow a 
bold and carelefſe way of art,or it muſt at leaſt make a ſhew 
of careleſnefſe in many things. Ph#loſtratres propoundeth 


unto usalively example ofthis ſame ſecure and unlabonred 
Facyitie, 
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Facilitie, when he deſcribeth the picture of many little C#- 
pids wantonly hunting a hare, and careleſly tumbling on 
heaps for the eagernefle of their ſportfull chace ; tbe Cupids 
doe laugh and fall downe, layth he *, axe on his fide, another or 
bis face, ſome ow their backes, and all of them in poſtures ſher- 
3ng how they miſſed thetr prey. It cannot be conceived other- 
wiſe, but that the Grace of this picture was infinitly graced 
with the confuſed falls ofthe laſcivious and pampered little 
ones, as they were negligently repreſented inthe worke by 
ſuch another ſeeming error ofa temerary and confidently 
carelefſe Art. ; 
$ 4. Aheavie and difficult diligence doth then marre and 
quite kill the grace of the worke ; whereas a light and nim- 
| bleFacittieof working addeth life to the worke: and it 
concemeth an Artificer very much that he thould reſolve 
to do with eaſe whatſoever he doth : ſee our ſecond book, 
cap. XI, 7,where we touch this point a little, I muſt needs 
adde thus much onely, that never any Painter was ranked 
with the better ſort of Artiſts, except /carnine, ſtudie, and 
exercitation had firſt enabled him with this Faciltie, fayth 
Oxintilian*. A plaine and unaffected ſimplicitie, layth the 
ſame Anthor *, zs commendable for a certain kinde of pare or- 
nament it hath, and for a certain kind of neatneſſe which ſee- 
weth to proceed out of a ſlender diligence, and is lovely even in 
women. The Aſſyrian Semiramzs., as Xlianws * reporteth, 


was the faireſt of all women living, though ſhee did very. 


much neglect her beantie : there is 4 certaine kind of negli- 
gent diligence, ſayth Tallze *, ſo doth want of ornament make 
71any women more comely. Beautie when ir is ſet forth roo 
carefully, isno beautie. Wee are therefore above all things 
to take good heed that there do not appeare in our works a 
laborious gayneſſe and an over-curious affetation of grace; 


lince_ 
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bly ſtirre our ſoul, an orderly diſpoſition doth wonderfully 
charme all our ſenſes; how ſhall not that pictyye havegreat 

power over oarmind and fpirits,in the which all theſe per- 

fections are moſt ſweetly unired into one? The body of a 

man is not inſtantly eſteemed gracefull and comely , when 

as every part of ir ſeemeth tobee of a gaodly fearnre ; but 

when the perfection of eyery part produceth a perfectly 

well favoured comelineſſe in his whole ſhape and poſture. 

A body therefore may very well be faire, and yet want this 

— __  gracefullcomelinefſe, which raviſheth the eye of the be- 
* [16.11,%* holders, by beautifying beauty it ſelfe. So doth 07320 * ſay, 


> Thatthere was in the beauty of Yew a ſufficient mixture 
x In Aerone, of grace. And Suctownims " reporteth of. Nero, T hat his body 
cape5le was rather faire than comely. Beauty doth not alwayes 


beger liking; it 1s onely Grace which maketh faire ones 

fairer than faire, by the lovely and delicate ſweetneſſe of a 

winning favour. In beaurifull bodies grace 15 the life of 

beauty, Catullus obferveth this difference m a compariſon 

 *Carn.S$7, hemaketh betweeneQuintia and Lesbia. Mazy, ſayth he *, 
hold Quintia #0 be fairer - ſhe is in my opivion, white,tall, and 
ftreight, Theſe particulars Ido confeſſe ; as for the whole, that 

fſheſhowld be beautifall, I dey that ; ſeeing in ſuch a great body 

of hers there 3s mo comelineſſe at all, uo not one crum of plea- 

ſantneſſe. Leſbia is beautifull indeed ; for as fhee is perfetty 

fair, ſo hath ſhe likewiſe ſtolley away all mawner of graces from 

* Lib. iv, Jhem that are moſt beautifull. Tibullus* doth alſocommend 
Eleg.2. the beauty of Sulpitia, for the moſt comely demeanour it 
had ; ſeeing ſhe could do nothing, ſhe could ſtir no where, 

but that her beauty was ſtill waited upon by a certain kinde 

of lovely grace, which did ſtealingly accompany her in all 

her actions, adding a moſt ſweerand pleaſing lite to her na- 


tive pertections, | Claudia Rufina an Engliſh Lady FRO 
wit 
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with many extraordinary gifts of narure, is tikewiſe com- 


mended by Martial *, for having added to theſe good parts * Lib.xi. E 
all che Graces which either Greece orRome were able to £87-54- 


affoord. The caſe ſtandeth eyen thas with picture:unleſſe 
there bee in the workethatfaneayreandcomely Grace, 
which is made upby the concordand apteement of ſeverall 
accomplithed parts, it cannot pleaſe the beholder. Even as 
a late cannot delightthe hearer, unleffe all the ſtrings from 


the higheſt to the loweſt being well tuned, ſtrikerhe' eare 


with the ſweet harmony of a difagreeing agreement. Apelles 
was excellent at this: for chongh rtiat age wherein he lived 
was very well ſtored with all manner of rare workemen,yet 


did he attribute this glory eſpecially unto himſelfe:having 


therefore commended the other Artificers ſafficiently,hee 
did not ſticke to ſay,that they did lacke this Grace,though 
they had all other good qualities belonging to thar arr. 
See Pliny,xxxv.10. Where the peerelefle artificer under- 
ſtandethby this Grace, nothing elſe bne a peculiar perteai- 
onof the Invention, Proportion, Colour, Motion, Diſpo- 


firion, ſo diffuſed throngh the whole work, that the picture 


weſeedoth notfomuch raviſh our ſenſes with the Inven- 
tion, Proportion, Colour, Motion,Diſpofition, as they are 
compleat and perfe@ in themſelyes, but rather as they bring 
all their peculiar perteAtions together, to atchieve the high- 
eſt perfeion of an univerſall Grace indifferently, ſhewing 
it ſelfe in the whole worke,andin eyery partof ir. 

$ 2. Thisisqueſtionleffe rhat grace, which readily 


and freely proceeding our of the Artificers Ipirit,cannot be 


ratght by any rules of art : no more can aſſiduity of impor- 
tunate ſtudies helpens to it. Whatſoever Is exceſſroe is faul- 
ty, layth Quintihan*. Too mach care therefore is rather 
like to ſpoyle the comely (weetnefle of this Grace, than to 
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advance ir;and'whenfocyer we dre bor begin to ſtreighten 


the freeneſls of it by an'unſeaſonable andiover curious nice 
nefle of {tudying, the decent comelineſſe of the work 1s in» 
{tantly gone ws loſt. Whatſoewer doth not. berome the mat- 
ter, cannot pleaſe; layth Quintilian*, Every :1/84p therefore 
which filleth the nature of the matter well envoghs, "five the 
ſame Aurhorelfewhere*, /ofeth the grace it Lark anleſſe it 
be tempered with a certaine kinde of moderation + aud a man 
may ſooner feele the obſer vation of this poitt in his own piivat 


Judgement, than learnt it by precepts. What is ſ1ffitient ; and 


hor much the preſent argument may receive, cannot bepreſcri- 


bed by meaſute and weieht : ſeeing it 3s here as it is with meats, 


| the owe filleth us more than another. Hence it is that many, 


LY F #b, t. de 


Ora; UFO's 


upon whom Nature hath-ſomewhar niggardly beſtowed 
her beſt gifts, make good ſhift toufe them ſoberly and wiſe- 
p i at leaſt that they might not miſ-become them, ſayth Tul- 

* for this is moſt of all to be avolded, and it is not eafre to 
£48 precepts of this one thing. Roſcius ſajthaften 71 my hea- 
ring,that tobecome 3s the principal poitt of art aud this 7s the 
only has which cannot be procured by Art, Ts trae,that art 
cannot procure this, yet doth it ever proceed & flow out of 
the torce of a hidden and warily concealed art : ſeeing, Ne- 


' thingcanbeeffededwithout art, and decencie doth alts 1988 ac- 


* Orat.” '. 
BP. 1X) 
” CAP. He. 


__ * Thidens. 


company Art. Do we pot ſee how thoſe darts fly meſt handſom- 
ly,hich are hurled out moſt cunningly 2 Such arc Lo } likewiſe 
4s l14ve the ſureſt hand, ſe withall to looſe their arrowes in a 
20re comely manner, fayrh Qumtilan'*. :Trremaineth then 
that we hold this grace to be the worke of a wifely difſem- 
bled art. But if any man wil needs beleeve. rhar ſach a high 

perfetion js the fruitofa fertile and forward nature, the 


ip mult for all thar grant us, that zz thzs nature it ſol 'Frhege 
fall be ſome kind vf art , as the ſame Quintilian ſpeaketh *. 
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F or theſe two, L mean Natureand Art, areſocloſe coupled 
[ ther,that che one may not be ſ(eparated from the other, 
if wedoe intcnd to fave the comelineſſe of the worke : and 
whoſoever meancth to expreſſe the nature of this mightie 
and moſt charactcrilticall yertue, the fame muſt call it with 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſts *, eiiher a certainefelicitie of Na- 
ture, 07 4 worke of labour and Art,-orelſe a habit and facultie 
ariſing out of the mixture of them both:even as Dionyſrus Low- 


ginus* maintainerh that 7he perfe&on conſeſteth in a mutuall 


coberence of theſe two : {ee the tourth Chaprer of our Fiſt 
booke, where wee doe {peake iomething more of Nature 
and Art concurring to the conſtitution & accompliſhment 
of the Art. 

. Tristhen moſt evident what a hard taſke ey Ui 
dertake, which go about to recommend their memories to 
the following age by one or other abſolute piece of work- 
manſhip : ſeeing that his gracetull comelinefſe is not futh- 
cient tothe worke, unleſle there doe moreover appeare in 
ir ſome ſucceſfull effects of a bold and confident Facilitie. 
Afﬀter that P/iz7e, as 1t 15quored 1n the firtt ſection of this 
preſent chapter, hath celared how Apelles (1d challenge un- 
to himlelfe the chicfeſt praiſe in this point of Grace above 
all other Artificers, he goeth further on to ſomething elle; 
Apelles did alſo tak on him arother praiſe, fayth he, when he 
did admire Protogcnes his worke done with exceſſive Paines 

ard too much care © for he ſaid that Protogenes 7x all other 
ns was equillwithhim, or zather better ihen be thought 
himſelfeto be : but that Pro TOgenes 4 on? thing was farre in 
ferior to him, becauſe he knew not :hen to hotd bis hand « inſt- 
gnatine by this memorable » precept, that too much d; diounes is 
oftentimes burtfull. Plutarch doth likewiſe make a diſtin- 
ction betweene the fore-mentioned: Grace and this ſame 
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o7te, 


* T1 Oratore, 


* I» Timok- bold Facilitic : the verſes of Antimachus, fayth he*, and the 


pi@nres of Dionyſus, who both were Colophonians, having 

wehemencie und intenſromſeeme to be forcably expreſſedand too 

2Hch belaboured : but Nicomachus hzs pi@Fures ayd Homer 

his verſes have this alſo beſtdes all the other efficacie 8nd grace 

which is in thers, that you would thinke them made ont of hand 
with much eaſe. Soth doth then this excellent perfeCtion of 

Grace waxe more gracefull, when 1t 15 accompanied with 
an unconſtrained Facilitie proceeding out ofthe unſtayed 
motions which ule to ſtirre and to impell the tree fpirit of a 
moſt reſolute Artificer ; whereas an unreſolyed and timo- 
rous lingerer doth on the contrary deface and atterly oyer- 
throw all the hope of Grace. Wee are to conſider 322 every 
thing, How farre forth it 3s to be followed, faythTallie *, for 
although every thing ought to conſiſt within its owne meaſures 
what is too much uſeth for all that to offend ws more,than what 
zs too little. Apelles therefore was wont to ſay,that thoſe Pain- 
ters miſtake themſelves in this point, who know not what is e- 
#ongh. Apollodorus the clay-worker being molt diligent in 
his art, had ſuch an ill opinion of himſelfe, that he did of- 
rentimes breake finiſhed images, not being able to farisfie 
his defireof Art : he was therefore ſurnamed: 4pol/odorus 
themad, 7linje xx%iv,8.Callimzachus was ever wontto finde 
fault with his works, and knew no endof diligence;he was 
therefore called Cacozztechnrus ; leaving usamemorable ex- 
ampleof moderating our care. He made the dancing Lare- 
demonian women :; a moſt accompliſhedworke, ſayth Plixje 
m the ſame place, but that diligence defaceth iu 3t the whole 
Grace of the workmanſhip. Picture therefore muſt follow a 
bold and carelefſe way of art,or it muſt at leaſt make aſhew 


of carelefnefſe in many things. Philoſtyatxs propounderh 


- unto usalively example ofthis ſame ſecure and unlaboured 


Facyirtie, 
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Facilitie, when he deſcribeth the picture of many little C#- 
pids wantonly hunting a hare, and careleſly tumbling on 
heaps for the eagernefle of their ſportfull chace ; the Cupids 
doe laugh azd fall downe, laytithe *, ane on his fide, another on 
bis face, ſome on their backes, aud all of them in poſtures fhew- 
ing how they miſſed their prey. It cannot be conceived other- 
wiſe, but that the Grace of this picture was infinitly graced 
with the confuſed falls of the laſcivious and pampered little 
ones, as they were negligently repreſented in the worke by 
ſuch another ſeeming error of a temerary and confidently 
carelefſe Art. 


$ 4. A heavie and difficultdiligence doth then marreand 


quite kill the grace of the worke ; whereas a light and nim- 
ble Facilitie of working addeth life ro the worke: and ir 
concerneth an Artificer very much that he ſhould reſolve 
todo with eaſe whatſoever he doth : ſee our ſecond book, 
cap. XI,S 7,where we touch this point alittle, I muſt needs 
adde thus much onely, that never any Painter was ranked 
with the better ſort of Artiſts, except /earnine, ſtudie, and 
exercitetion had firſt enabled him with this Facilitie, layth 
Oxintilian*. A plaine and unaffected ſimplicitie, layth the 
ſame Anthor *, zs commendable for a certain kinde of pare or- 
wament it hath, and for a certain kind of neatneſſe which ſee- 
weth to proceed ont of a ſlender diligence, and is lovely even in 
women. The Aﬀſyrian Semiramis. as Xlianws * reporteth, 


was the faireſt of all women living, though ſhee did very. 


much neglect her beantie : there is 4 certaine kind of negli- 
gent diligence, ſayth Tullze *, ſo doih want of ornament nake 
many women more comely. Beautie when it 1s ſet forth too 
carefully, isno beautie. Wee are therefore above all things 
to take good heed that there do not appeare in our works a 
laborious gayneſſe and an over-cariousaffeftation of 5, 
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{1ncc itis moſt certaine that ſuch a poore and filly aff-Qati= 
on of finencſe doth but weaken and breake the generous 
endeavoursof a thoroughly hearted ſpirit ; belides that too 
much diligence uſethro makethe worke worſe. Things not 
farre ferchedarealwayes beit ; becauſe they doebeſt agree 
with the ſimplicitie and truth of Nature, Wuatſoever doth 
02 the contrary bewray an exceſlye carc and ſtadie,canne- 
vr begracetull and comely ; becauſe it dazeleth our ſenſes 
with the reſplendent beames of gay-ſeeming things, not 
{affering them to lee what 1s 10 the worke ; even as ranke 
grafſe doth ſometimes over-ſpread a whole field 1n ſuch a- 


| bundance, thar all the good corne being choked up cannot 


{Oo much as peepe out. Amending it ſelfe, ſayth Duintilian®, 
muſt have an end © there are ſome which return to every part of 
their worke, as if all were faultze ; they thinke better of every 
thing which is not the ſame, even as if it were unlawfull that 
the firſt conceiis ſhould ever be good - they doe altogether follow 
the pradice ofthoſe Phyſicians which ſecke worke by ſlaſbing and 
cutiing what was ſound and whole: it falleth ont 1herefare that 
their workes are full of Skars, void of bloud. and aever a whit 
the better for all the care beſtowed upon them, It 3s thee fit that 
there ſhould be ſomething at lenzth which might pleaſe us, op at 
leaſt content #5 ; that all our filing might be found rather to po= 
liſh the worke ther toweare it out : (ee the younger 7linie 
lb. T X, epiſt. 35. Tobeſhort; as in many other Arts the 
maine ſtrength of Art doth principally conliſt in the warie 
concealement of Art; {o doth the chiefeſt force and power 
of the Art of painting eſpecully conſiſt therein, that it may 
ſeeme no Art. But we cannot endure this, layth* Quintilian, 
and we thinke the Art loſt, unleſſe at doe appeate; whereas it 
doth rather ceaſe to be an Art, when t zs too apparent. Ovid 
doth well and properly expreſſe this point in the fable of 
| T'3g- 
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Pygmralion *, attributing the cauſe of the hearc-raviſhing * +. Azet ame 


torce which was in that imave to P72maltonl1is {kill of Con- 


cealing the Art inſacha notable piece of Arr. 

d 5. Itisnow evident enough that the chiefeſt comeli- 
nefſe of this Grace conlſiſteth in a reaaie and unconſtramed 
Facilitie of Art : andif wee doe but marke ir, there are in 
this gracetull facthitic ſuch hidden treaſures of all manneroft 
contentment, that even. the berter ſort of men love to feed 
theirgreedy eyes with ſucha goodly i1ght, A picture there- 
fore which ſtirreth no admiration 11 the heart of the be- 
holders, doth hardly deferve the name of a picture z even as 
men of uncerſtanding hold him onely to be Artificer, who 
i5able rocxprefſe abundantly, accuratly, pleaſantly, l:vely, 
and diſtintly, whatſoever his learned Invention hath ſug- 
geſted unto him. This 15 that vertne which gathereth great 
rings of amazed ſpectators together; which carrieth rhem 
intoan aſtoniſhed cxra(t?, their ſenſe of ſeeing bereaving 
them ofall other ſenſes ; which by a ſecret veneration ma- 
keth them ſtand tongue-tyed, 7he greatmeſſe of admiration 
leaving no place for many applauſes, ſayth Symmachus *. In- 
credible things ſinde no voice ; layth Quintilian®, ſometnings 
are greater, then that any mans diſcourſe ſhould be able to com- 
paſſe them. Marke Damaſcing, T pray you,and learne of him 
what ſtrange effects the l1ghr of Yeavs dedicated by Heroges 


wrought in him. 7 fell 2uto a ſweat, ſayth he *, for the very * Ap. Photin, 


borror and perplexitie of my mind: I felt my ſoule ſo much tou- 
chedwith the lively ſenſe of del3ghtſomneſſe, that it was not int 


my power to ga2 home ; and when Twent, 1found my ſelfe forced 


to caſte backe mine eyes now anJ then to the ſrght. It chanceth 
cherefore very often that the true(ſt Lovers of art, meering 
with ſome rar? piece of workmanſhip, ſtand for a while 
ſpeechlefe : ſee Callitrains m his ſecond deſcription of 
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andart nlich maybe perf. rmed by the hands of men and by co= 
lonrs : markem MM. 1 pri yyou, the ſawe goeth into the wood.and 
#s 0% «reatie drawne thoronghtt « theſe Cupids draw it ; and 
one of ther ſterdeih on1he grounud,the other upon a franc ,@c. 
ſce ! bitcſtratws, Iromnm 1ib. 1, in Paſephae. Having confide- 
red m the pifture of Pizdarxs his nanvitie the ſeyerall ef- 
tcts of a moſt exquiſite art, they cannot forbeare to give 
urtorhe ſtanders by alittleſmack of that ſweernefſe which 
corh ſo much affect their ſenſes : yor cannot but wonder at 
the bees, ſay they, {o delzcatly painted, vr. ſee Philoſtratus, 
Tromm lib. 1 1,3n Pindaro. Thepicture of Penelope ltkewiſe 
doth not only rake them with the ſtght of that famone web, 
bur they fall alſo upon a little ſpider which ſhewerh ir ſelfe 
hard by ; to repreſent the ſpider ſo atlicatly. after the life, ſay 
they, ard to paint her laborious wet. is theworke of a good Ar- 
7#/icer, and of ſuch a one as is well acquainted with the truth of 
things exclce Philoſtratus Tconum 1ib.11,zn Telis. They doe 
in the picture ofthe dying Paxthiaamazed!y obſerve, how 
ber nailes are ſweeter than any picFure. Philoſtratus Iconnm 
[;b. TI, 3s Panthia + and Philoſtra. junior in Venatoribus. 
They ſhew inthe picture repreſenting an ivory Yexxs,how 
ihe dancing Nymphs are moſt divinely expreſſed. Philoſtratus 
Tconnm lib, 1T, i Vexere, When they ſce rhe golden gar- 
ent of Penzs, they finde themſelves moſt of all raviſhed _ 
with the ſeame of her coates, which may ſooner be ſh 9 | 
17428 
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th pn ſeene. Philoſtr » JURZOY in Ludibuniis. T hey percei ve gg 


che marble 1mage of the reveling Baccha all the propertics 
of a diſtralted mind ; there did ſhine is her ſuch notable ſrgnes 
of the paſſzon, tempered by an unſpeakable way of art. Call:ſtra- 
tus int bacche ſtatui. Narciſſus his marbleimage makerh them 


 Narciſſus-like altonithed ; zt cannot be expreſſed with words, 


lay they, vow a ſtore ſhould be ſo looſened as. to repreſent the 
good plight of youthfull vigour, exhibiting 4 bodje contrary to 


its owne ſubſtance : for bripg of a more ſolide nature, it engen- 
drethin our minde the ſenſe of a ſoft and delicate texderneſſe, 


being gently diffuſed and made to riſe after the manner of a 


[welling boaie. Calliſtratus in Narciſſe ſtatuit. When they. 
behold the brafen ſtatue of Cxpid; doe not you ſee, ſay they, 


now the braſſe admitteih a tender fluidneſſe, unfeiſably fore- 
going the kardneſſe of his nature and ſuffering it ſelfe to be ſo f- 
temed to the likeneſſe of a full-fleſhed bodies Calliſtratus in pri- 
&#4 deſeriptione Cupidinis Praxitelics. 

1.9. 6. Pictures which are judged ſweeter then any pi- 
ture, pictures ſur;-affing the apprehenſion and Art ofman, 
workes that are ſayd to be done by an unſpeakable way of 
Arr, delicatly, divinely, unfeiſably, &c. inſinnatenothing 
els but that there is ſomething in them which doth nor pro- 
ceed from the laborious curioſirie preſcribed by therules 
of Art, and that thefree ſpiritot rhe Artificer marking how 
Nature ſporterh her felfe in ſach an infinite vari-tie of 
things, undertooke to doe the ſame.The havd of Myron, ſay Pl 

Statins Papinins *, plazed in braſſe. Myrontherctore, when 
he wrought, ſeemed buttoplay : no more did his w ores. 
profeſſe a laborious and painfull way of Arr, but a Tan 
might perceive in them ſich a ſweet Graceof an unafecqed 
Facthtie, as if the Artificer yourhfally playing had made 
chem. Theyounger Phzloſfratus uleth the ſame manner of 
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= She40s alſo in his deſcription of the ſtaruc of Memos : 
for P31: ſtratys and Calliſtratzs ule both one word; which 
{12piherh, ro doe athing with ſuch courage, pleaſantneſ# 
and eaſe, that the worke may be perceived roproceede out 
of a luſty and vigorous youthfulneſſe : and certainly, the. 
chiefeſr and moſt hvely torcect Arr confiſterh here. that 
mereappearceinthe worke tharſame proſperoultly prompt 
and fertile Facilitie which nſeth ro accompany our firſt en= 
deavours : this 1s the very lite and ſpirit of Art ; which tit 
be extinguiſhed with roo much care of rrimwing.rhe whoie 
work wilbe but adead & lifelflething We di! fprak þzther- 
to,ſayth Planie*, of the dignitie of the dying Art:he ſpeaks WC! 
& properly, when he callerh the Artas it was a decaying, 4 
dzing Art : (ceing we have ſhewed above, /7þ.17.cap 6. that 
theſe Arts being anciently perfited by the ſtud y and careof 
many & moſt confummate artificers,came ſo low abont the 
times of A»g#ſ?, thar they were ready to givetheir laſt o 


for in that very time, the vices prevailing,the Art periſhe 


and when the Artificers \leavingthe ſimplicitie of the anci- 
ents, beganne to ſpend themſelves in garniſhing of their 
works,theart grew ſtil worſe & worſe, tilit was atlaſt overs 
chrowne by a childiſhly frivolous affettarion of gayneſſe, 
$ 7. Having now ſeene alreadie wherein the chiefe 
comelineſle of Grace doth conſiſt, and how by a glorious 
conqueſt it doth ſweetly enthrall and captivate the hearts 
ofmen with the lovely chajnes of due admiration and a- 


mazement:having likewiſe conſidered by the way thar this 


Grace hath no greater enemy than affeCtation it is lefr one- 
ly that we ſhould examine, by what means 1t may be obtat- 
ned: alrhongh wedare not preſume to give any precepts o* 
't; which in the opinion of Tully and Quinrilian 1 15altoge- 

ther 
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ther impothible : {1nceir 15 certaine, that this grace 1s not a 
perfection cf art proceeding meerely fromart, but rather 
a pertection proceeding from a conſummate art , asIt butj- 
erh it ſelfe abour things that are ſutable to our nature. So 
mult then arc {nd narure concur to rhe conſtitution of this 
Grace. A perfcct art nmſt be wilely applied to whar weare 
moſt given to by nature. Whoſoever hath perfect (kill in 
theſe Arts loveth alwayes to be doing : and though a good 
artiticer be likely ro doe well, or at leaft tolerably, inevery 
thing he takethin hand ; yet 151t certaine, that he ſhall doe 
better.and come necrelt tothis comelineſſe of Grace, when 
the excellencic of his art buſteth it felfe, not with ſuch 
things as he loarheti,nor with ſuch things as hee 1s indiffe- 
rently affected unro;bur with ſuch things as are molt agree- 


" able with his narure& inward diſpoſition, We are to follow 


our 098 nature jlayth Tul.* and we are to meaſure our ſtudits 


* [ 1.T. ic 


bythe rule of our nature : for it is to no purpoſe, that we ſhould Off. 


ſtrive againſt nature, and follow athing we canot attain to.This 


makes it alſo more appear,what maner of com!ane(ſe this is,ſee= 
ing nothing can be decent &* comly ins ſpight (as the comon ſay- 
ing is of Minerva,that is,our nature not giving way to it. Vp- 
02 this contemplation we had need to examine what every one 
hath of his own,& to make uſe of that without trying any fur- 
ther haw the things which are peculiarto other men might becom 
#5-for that becoms every man beſt,what is moſt his own. Let e- 
very man therefore kyow his owne nature, and be a ſevere judge 


of what is good and bad in himſelfe; leſt the $cenicall artificers 
eradventure might ſeem warier than we © ſeeing they doe not 


always chuſe the beſt fables,but ſuch as are fitteſt for them.They 
that do rely upon their voyce ,chuſe Epigonos and Medea.They 


that do rely upon their geſture , chuſe Menalippa, Ciytemne- 


acr 
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at Ajax. We fhall therefore chzefely beſtow our labour about 
theſe things, tothe whichwe do find our ſelves apteſt. If i the 
mean time one or other neceſſary occaſion driveth us to thoſe 
thivgs which are ſomwhat 4bhorring from our nature, wee are 

- then to bend al] our care meditation.diligence,that we might do 
theſe things, if not decently, yet with as little undecency as poſ- 
{ibly can be; ſtudying always more to ſhun faults, than to hunt 
after ſuch vertues as are not affoorded us by nature. Seethe 
fourth chapter of our firſt booke, where wee do inſiſt more 
generally upon this pornt. 


Subulubububububububububububct, 


Cinap. VIL | 


e2F®B22 FE have ſeene that the height of Art doth 


Grace ; and that this Grace muſt proceed 
from the perftections of an accurate inven- 
tion, Proportion, Colour, Life, Diſpoſiti- 
on, not onely as each of them is perfect in 
it ſelte ſeverally, but as generally out of the rnutuall agree- 
ment of them all, there doth appeare in the whole worke. 
and in every partof it, a certaine kinde of graceful plea- 
ſantnefſe : We have ſeene likewiſe, that this Grace is not 
the worke of a troubleſome and ſcrupulous ſtudy, but that 
it 15rather perfected by the unaffected facility of an excel- 
lent art and forward nature equally concurring to the 
worke ; fois it moſt certaine, thatnever any artificer could 
attaine the leaſt ſhadow of this grace, withour themurnall 
ſupportof Artand Nature ; nature is to follow the direti- 
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ons of art, even as art is to follow the promprread inefſe of _ 
our forward nature. Seeing then that this grace can never 
be accompliſhed, unlefſe all cheſe things doe meet in the 
worke; ſo is it likewiſe evident, thateven the ſelfe ſame 
things are requliiteto rhe diſcovering of the Grace. The 
way of begetting is the onely way of judging. Whatſoever 
isnot ſought in his owne way, ſayth Caſſrodorws *, 'can ne- 


ver be traced perfectly, T hey therefore doe exceedingly. 


miſtake , who thinke it an eaſje matter to finde out andro 
diſcerneſach a high poynt of thcſeprofonnd arts. This 1n- 
imicable grace, equally diffuſed and diſperſed through the 
whole worke, as iris not had ſocaſily, cannot be diſcerned 
ſo eaſily. W hether a picture be cop1ons, learned,magnih- 
cent,admirable,ſufficiently poliſhed, ſveer, whether the af- 

fections and paſſionsare herls ſeaſon ably r epreſented,can- 

not bee perceived m any one part ; the whole worke mult 
ſhew it. Diorty{.Longinus Hedketh we'l to the purpoſe 
when te ſayth*, We ſee the skil of invention, the order and 
diſpoſition of things,os it ſheweth it ſelf,not in one or two parts 
oxly, but in the whole compoſitton FT the worke,and that hard- 
Ly too. 

: yd 2. Away then with all thoſe, who thinke it enough 


if they can but confidently uſt arpe che authority belonging 


onely to rhem that are w-!lsk1lled 10 theſe arts: 1t will nor 
ſerve their rurne., r!13t they doe ſomerimes with a cenſori- 
oFbrowrejzt,& © nimes with an affefted gravity com- 
__ the worke: of r-ar maſters: the neat andpoliſhed 

oe wherein we liv ewill; quickly finde them ont.So did the 
Poor Me-:ahyzus, when hee was fitting in Zewx7s 
his ſhoy,preſime to 1yratrle fomerhing about mattersof art, 
evenas if his big lookes and purple .coar ſhould have made 
his unadviſed diſcourſes Oo -but he fotind himſelf very 
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puch deceived : ſceing Zeuxzs did not ſticke to tell him to 
is foce, that he was both adnured & reverenced of all rhat 
ſaw him,as long ashe held his peace: whereas now having 
begun to ſpeakeſenſeleſly, hee was laughedat even of the 
boyes thar did grinde colours. Sce /Elian. Var. hiſt.b.II. 
cap.2. This tz then no jeaſting matter , we muſt examine 
with a Circumſp.ct and judicious carneſtneſie, whether the 
Enicting together of ſeyerall things repreſented within the 
compaſſe ofone table, beround without roughneſſe, and 
leared without hardnafI2: beſides char, we are to conſider 


more diſtin&ly, how the perſpicuous diſpoſition flowing 


out of agrave and profitable invention, inſ{tructera our 
judgements : how a |proportionable defigne trimmed up 
with pleaſing colours delighteth our fences; how alively 
reſemblance of ation and paſſion raviſheth our ſoule, alte- 
ring and transforming with a ſweet violence the preſent 


 ſtateofourmind ro what we ſee repreſented in the picture. 


For irgocth heere with painters, as it goeth withorators 
and Poets, they muſt all reach, delight, and moove : 17 zs 
their duty, ſayth Tully © , that they ſhould teach;zt is for their 
owe credit that they ſhould delight ; it zs altogether requiſite 
that they ſhould move and ſtzrre our minde. Witty things teacts 
us : curious things delight us : grave things moove us : and he 
7s the beſt Artiſt, who is beſt provid:dof all theſethings, Who- 

ſoever on the contrary is meanly provided of them, heis but a 
meane ont ; even as hes the worſt who hath ſmall! ſtore of them: 
for naughty painters are in this ſence as well ca'led Painters,as 
the beſt. If any one 713 the meane time ſtudying to he grave , lo- 
ſeth the opinion of wit © or if on the contrarg,he had rather ſeen 
witty than gorgeows ; the ſame, though he may be reckoned a- 
mong them that are tolerable, yet is he none of the better ſort ; 
ſeeing that is beſt owely what hath all manner of praiſes. 
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$ 3. I would nothavea ma1ſo ſeyere and peremptory in 
his judgement, asto examine every thing nicely according 
to the moſt exact courſe and apprehenſion of art:fomrthing 
mult be indulged unto the wits of great Maſters : provided 
onely that we doe excuſe ſmall miſtakes in them, and not 
ſuch faults as may ſeemegrofle and monſtrons. Hee forget- 
teth his owne condition, and doth not remember himſclte 
aman,, who will not beare with other mens errours. The 
good Homer doth ſomiimes ſlumber and overſee hizzſelfe,layth 
Horace 1n his Poericall Art. Let the #atureof man be never 


ſo perfe@, ſayth Diod. Siculus *, yet can ſhe not pleaſe in all 


things: For neither Phidzas, though he was wonderful in his 
ivory works; nor Praxzteles, though he did moſt skilfully 
mixe the paſſions of the ſoule with his works of ſtone ; nor 


Apelles and Parrhaſtus , though they did raiſe the Art of 


painting to the greateſt hezght by their cunningly rempe- 
red colours ; could attaine to this, that they ſhould ſhew an 
unblameable patterne of their skiil. They were men, and 
miſtooke themſelves often. by reaſon of that weakeneſle 
which uſeth tobe 1n man:beſides that, they were ſomrimes 
overcome with the height and excellencie of the matters 
they ventured upon. Hozace therefore giveth us good ad- 
vice, when he doth fo highly commend this diſcreet mode- 
ration. Whoſoever mzxeth profit with pleaſure, ſayth hee *, 
_ the ſame doth hit the principall point of art. Yet are there ſore 
overſrehts that deſerve our pardon. Lute ſtrings, do not alwayes 
ſound as our hand and minde would have them.but they yeeld us 
very often a ſharpe note,vhen we looke for a flat one. A bow doth 
zot alwaies hit what we 4ime at. Even ſo where there are many 
things that do excell in the worke and make it ſhine. Iſhaln:ver 
be offended at a jew ſpots, cauſed either by heedleſneſſe,or elſe by 
that weakneſſe which is incident to the nature of may. The 

N x ._ ' years 
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youuger Pliny ftuCicth to induce us to the ſame moderati- 
on by another timilitude. Thoxgh every ore of ws ſeth in the 
ordinary conſe of banquets to forbeare many difhes,layth he*, 


yet do we all commend the whote feaſt : neither do the meats our 


fomackrefwſeth, leſſen the pleaſure of what we like. Weearc 
then to judge,and that rigoroutly enough, ſceing it 15 expe- 
fred here, that every, man ſhouidgive aready account of 


hisowne liking and diflikcing, without ſuffering umfeifeto 


be hurried about by the wavering opinions of other men: 
bur neverthelefſe muſt che {evyeritie of our torward judge- 
ment bcbiideled by a circumſpect and wary moderation, 
Ic{t our unadviſed raſhneſſe in judging make us ike them 


that are eſteemed prodigall and lavith of their judgements: 


they reject ſome things 1n the exquiſite workes of the ra» 
relt worKenien, as being putred up;which in the-opinion of 
more underſtanding fpectators, are full of {tarelinefſe and 
magnificence : they reprehtend ſome things as beeing wan- 
ton, which in more ſober minds are held commendable for 
their confident boldneffe : they condemne ſome things as 
being ſuperfluousand immoderate, which in ſound judge- 
ments doe bur abound ina temperate plenteouſnefſe. We: 


ought to takeheed of this, ſeeing there 15a great difference, 


& Lib. I, 
F piſt, 20, 


as rhe younger Pliny ſpeaketh *, Whether we do note blame- 
worthy orexcellent things. 4 ll men perceivewhat ſheweth it 


ſelfe above other ; but it zs to be diſcerned by a moſt earneſt 3n- 


teptionof the minde,whether that beexceſſrve or lo|ty, whether 

it be high or enormous and altogether out of ſquare. 
$ 4. - Buthecauſe our judgment is likely to be feduced 
by the moſt uncertaine ſenceof {ceing,unlefle we do looke 
about for all the ſaccour that may be had ; we mult before 
all things take care thar nothing bee wanting, which mght 
helpe our deceitfull fence. Oxr freht, that it may plaznly dif- 
s cerme 
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rern what it ſeeth , [yen Nemeſius * » tan teth 312 need f * De Nature 
foxrre things 8 requoreth 4 found ieftrums :t of (oeine, ſome homins 


ſtirring or Ci an ng of place, arſw: -rabll to 100 Proportion T 


the things Wei are to be ſeen; a juſt ve a pure a1 cled 

fizebt. See Themittins allo, and 4: x. Aphrodiſrenſts, ki 
Ariſt1;.TT, Ae Anim. As for the firit, Emery 0x2 75 not able to 
Judeewell of every ting, laythihe fume Nemel {ins *, but 
(w: ha one as is Shalfall, and well diſpojedto it by nature. Ir is 
tO vety ſmall purpoſe, that aman (honld invite bleare-eyed 
folkes to a fine picture ; none bur quicke ſighted people are 
ft for it. 4 phleematicke eye 3s well pleaſed with ſhady and dut 


CAP. g* 


A C. þ, 15. 


colowrs , ſayth Piutarch *, butit abhorreth all manner of * Zr Plocio- 


bright: and glaring colours. Tally joyneth the ſecond with 
the firſt and third : We may han truſt our ſences beſt , fayth 
he*, when we frad them to be ſound and healthy, and when all 
tho ſe things ae remooved that may hinder them. We do ther- 
fore change the light often, we fro the ſcituation alſo of the 
things we meanto o fee: ; we do deduT and contradt the diſtances, 
leaviee nothing nwattempted that may aſſure unto ns the jude- 
ment of dur ezes. T he fourth conſifterh in this, that we Joe ſet 
well painted pieces,as the fame Tully ſpeaks ellwhere*, 7x 4 
2004 light. And this the reaſon why Vitravins maintains, 
that palterkes for pictures and ſich parts of the houſe as re- 
quirea conſtant mumurabliity of lighe,muſt rake theirlighr 
from the North, becanſe that part of the aire is never inlight- 
ned nor darkped j00 wnch , fayth he * ;*Bheit& 28maineth al- 
wayes certame and un -hangeable ar all houres of the day. 
And in anorher place, Galleries for pidF ures , embroidering 
honſes,and painters ſhops, miſt look towards the Vorth, fayth 
he * \ that ihe rolonrs 78 theer works, inregard o J fthe conflany 
liohs. mig ſcorn to krep 7h2 ſame quality Philoſtratns * 
for MIthae, fpeakerh of aGallery in theſ{uburbs of N: aples, 
XX 2 looking 
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deth confuſed thivgs,and thines approaching unto the tyuth, ſo 


The ancient Art 
looking toward the Welt, which was richly furniſhed with 
many good pieces. But to ler this point alone,we had bet= 
ter purſue what we haye begun ; ſeeing we cannot bur adde 
Horace his obſervation unto our former diſcourſe. Sozve pi- 
Fures take ws moſt, tayth he * , when we ſtand nearer, others 


—— ns... aw... on... <dlh. 


when we ſtand further off : ſome love duskze places,others wil be 
 feeninafull light, nothing at all fearing the ſharp cenſures of a 
 peremptory judge : ſome pleaſe us if we do but once view them, 


MHthers if we take ihem ten times i hand See the old commen- 
raror upon theſe words. 

$ 5- Having outwardly provided what may be good 
tor our eyes, it 15 next that wee ſhould ſerioutly weigh and 
conſider every part of the work,returning toit again and 
again, even ten andren times if need be. For our ſenſe doth 
ſeldom atthe firſt judg right of theſe curioſities, it is an un- 
wary Arbitrator,and nuſtaketh many things :all the ſound- 
neſſe and truth of our judgement muſt proceed onely from 
reaſon. 

Although the ſeveral circumſtances of all arts,and almoſt of 
our whole life.,are occaſioned by the miniſtery of our ſenſ2s,laith 
Botthius *, yet 2s there no cert-iznty of judgement, nor appre- 
henſion of truth in our ſences, if 1hey are not accompanied with 
reaſon. For our ſenſe is alike corrupted withwhat is too great 
and too ſmall ſeeing it canot perceive the leaſt thingy by rea- 
ſon of red walneſſe, and it is often confoundedwith the grea- 
zeſt. And agaitt wm another place; Harmonica zs a faculty, 
faich hee*, by the whichwe doweigh with our ſence and with 
reaſon,ihe differences betweene high and low tunci. Sence doth 
confuſedly marke what commeth neareſt unto the thing percei- 
ved; but Reaſon diſcerneth the ſracerity therof, and buſieth it 
ſelfe about the ſeverall differences. Sence therefore as it fit- 


doth 
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dothit receive his integritie from reaſon « but reaſon, as it fig- 
deth the zntegritie, ſo doth it receive from ſenſe a confuſed ſimi- 
litude aud a prilitude approaching unto the truth - for ſenſe 
conceiveth no integritie, but cometh as necre as cag be : reaſon 
on the contrary doth diſcerne and determine : (ce Macrobius al- 
ſo lib. VII, Satarnal. cap. 14. Thisought therefore to be 
our chiefeſt care, that wee ſhould not onely goe with our 
eyes over the feverall figures repreſented in the worke, bur 
that we ſhould likewiſe ſuffer our mind toenter into a live- 
ly conſideration of what wee ſce expreſſed ; not otherwiſe 
then if wee were preſent, and faw not the counterfeired 
1magebut the reall performance of the thing: which having 
wellobſcrved, the very picture it felfe willinſtantly lead us 
to the principal] figures. 7þz/oſtratrs in the pidture of Am- 
phiaraws ſeemeth to infinuate thus much : for having rela- 
ted many and ſtrange adventures that betell unto ſeverall 
' warriers as they were a fighting under the walls and at the 
cares ofthe Citie Thebes ; But theſe, ſayth he*, belong to ano- 
ther diſcourſe, ſeeing the picFure biddeth us looke upox Amphi- 
araus alone, as he flieth ander the earthwith his very garlands, 
and with bis verylaurell, exc. And againe in the picture of 
Panthia ; as for the Citie walls, fayth he *, and the fired hou- 
ſes, and the faire Lydian women, the Perſians may carry and 
take what can be taken. Abradates andPanthia dying for his 
ſake, ſeeing the piFure doth intend that, are left to our conſide- 

ration as being the chiefeſt argument in hand. 
$ 6.. By this itmay be inferred that the moſt carneftin- 
tenſion of our curious mind ought chiefly to employ it ſelfe 
about the chiefeſt and moſt remarkable things. Philoſtratrs 
in the picture of the Fiſhermen giveth us an evident exam- 
ple : wot to goe over every little thing, fayth he *, it will be beſt 
to ſpeake of ſuch matters as may deſerve our diſcourſe, &c. oi 
X-X [3 the 


* Icon, lib. 1. 


* Tons, II. 
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the deſcription'of char picture ir ſeite. The chicfeſt thi: 9s 
tacreforc require our chictelt atrention ; anc whoſoever 
contenteth himſeltwith ſome ſmall things he fell upon hrft, 
th2 ſame doch little remember rhar ſtar--ly maznihcence che 
I.OVETS of Art muſt as well accuſttome themieives unrom 
judging, asthe workmen in working : zf any wan doinnrot 
(7 e the rhol; beanty of the Oly mpian Jur [CCT,9424 38 ſo great 
«nd ſo wopderfull, fayth Lucian *, if he doth not commend it, 
Ps "report it to others tnat are ignorant of it, bit ſtumbleth up- 
OH TIM ' Pandſotite wor Aran foip of bis weli=carved frot-ſtools and 
porn his well-properiioned pantofle, rehearſing th:ſe things ve- 
13 carefully; would wo! you thinke him lhe unto a ran that aoth 
ot I ethe roſe it ſelfr, but fiox 2th b35 whole contemplationupon 
ICT OFG C8 ad [pricktes which grow mere the zoote? The true 
way how toconticer picturesand ſtatues, ismoſt p'ainly fu 
downein thebooks of Im es made by che elder and youn- 
ger Philoſtzatas,asallo m Callitratus his Deſc rIPrion of ſta- 
tes: whoſoever readeth their workes with attention,ſhall 
quItionleſie tindehis defire fully ſatished. There are like- 
wiſe in many other ancicrt A uthorsdiverscurious and neat 
expreſſions ro be found, able both tro delight rhe reader 
and toinforme his judgment inthe righr manner of exa- 


mining workes of Art : but among a thonfand examples 


that might bealleadged here, wee ſhallinfiſt onely upon 
Clandians delcription of Amphinomus and Anapus their ſta- 
tics. Bebold how the brothers ſweat vader a venerable burden, 
fayth he *, awd bor mount Fa 7: ? (elfe, wondering at ſuch am 
attempt, leepetl his wandering flames from them. Thorveh they 
ſupport their parents with their peckes.yet doe they uphold them 
r#th their hands,confidently liftine up their heads & haſtening 
{heir pace. The olde couple is mounted wp on high and carried by 
10 ſounes. entaneling them with a ſweet and lovely let. Doc 
| Aol! 
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zzot you [22 > how the old man pointetht to the fire ? how the frigh- 
tcd mother calleth aponth: Gods ? Feare ſetteth thezr haire or 
end, the mettall it Jelfe growing pale in their amazed countee 
nauces, You may ſee in tie youne men d moſt conrazions hor- 


ror, being fear elefſe for themſelves, though fear full for their. 
burden : their cloakes are borne backs by the winde © one of them 


liftehinp his right hand, being content to hold his father with 
the left : the other foldeth bothhis hands in a knot,remembring 
how the weaker ſexe was to be ſaved by a more warie toile, Tt 
muſt not goe nnobſerved,what the hands of the Artificer brought 


quittly to paſſe in the worke : for though their conſanguinitie 


mmaketh them very like one another ;, the one for all that cometh 


necreſt unto the mother, the other unto the father : their unlike 


-peares receive ſuch 4 femperature by the Skill of 4rt, that the 
parents are repreſented ip each of their conntenances : and the 
workman making a n:w difference between tro aeerely reſem- 
bling brothers. hath diſtinguiſhed their conntenances by the ef= 
feds of therr pirtie, It 18 apparent in this cxampic now a ſkil= 
full and underſtanding ſpetator gocth over all thar is rc- 
markable in the worke : and as he cannot abide that his 
curiolitie ſhould ſpend 1 1t ſelfe abour matcers of ſmall im- 
portance,ſo doth he very leriolly obſerve the moſt ſtrange 
miracles of the noble Art, as they doe diſplay themſelves 
11 {ach anoble argument. 


yd 7. As iris then evident that our curioſitic may not 


buſie 1t ſelfe roo much about poore and frivolous matters, 
ſo muſt wee on the contrary endeavour to conceive the 
whole ſhew of rhe repreſented matters with a largeand 
frecly diffuſed apprehenſion ; tothe end that wee might 
compare the chiefeſt circumſtances of rhe Argument with 
our premeditared and fore-conceived imiges : neither 1s it 
1hard and dithcult worke to recolle& our memory and to 
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renew the abrinc: of things upon the leaſt fght ofa 
repreſented image:it 1s done in aninſtant: ozr remembrance 
z a guicke and eafie thing, layth Maximus Tyrins *, for as bo- 
dies that are eaſily mooved muſt firſt be ſtirred by 8 hand or any 


. thing which ſetterh them a going, and having once received ſuch 


a beginning of their motion, they keepe it for a good while : even 
ſo the mand, heving received of ſenſe a ſmall beginnipg of re- 
membrance, runneth on infinity, remembring all what is to be 
reviewbred. Our ſenſes therefore, which ſtand as it were at the 
extry of the mind, having received the beginning of any thing, 

and having pro fered it tothe mind; the mind likewiſe recei- 
veth ih 3s beginning,and goeth over allwhat followeth « the Jow- 


 erpart of 2 long and ſlender pike being but lightly fhaken, the 


m0tion runzeth thorough the whole length of the pike, ever tor 
the ſpeares-head:, and whoſoever ſhaketh the beginning of a long 
ſtretched out rope, ſendeth the motion to the ropes end; ſo doth 
01r mindneed but a i mall beginning to the remembrance of the 

whole matter. 

When atable of hunringsisrepreſentedto the ſenſe,the 
mind alſo will ſuddenly enter into a moſt ſerious conſi de- 
ration of hunring affaires, and by a lively and active Imagi- 
nation repreſent to it ſelfeall the painetull pleaſures of that 
manly paſtime: the farſt thoughts will exhibite a frequent 
aſſembly of yourhful gallants enflamed with exceeding love 
of that ſport. preventing the light, even while every foote 
they ſet doth leave 1ts print in the dewie grafſe, ſome un- 
coupling the moſt affared finders,the dogs themſelves with 
fiient geſtures craving freedome, ſome rounding and bea- 
ting the ſhadie woods, while the hounds with full libertle 
ranging the coverts doe by the diligent ſuite of quick-ſen- 
red noſes catch a ſelfe-betraying ſent. Others drive the rou- 


ſed and affrighted dere with aroniſhing hallowings into 


the 
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the coyles which they had before f pred wide for him : and 


now having obtained the chaſe, the victor calleth for a knife 
to take eſſay, and all having embraed their hands in the 
bloud in tuken of victory and the hounds diligence rewar- 
ded, ſome witz! ceremonious triumph beate home the 
waightie quarry,whie the weary dogs mntely follow at the 
heeles of the ſport - ravitzed hunters : ſee Lihanins orat. 
xxx111, wherehe doth deſcribe moſt accuratly all the circum- 
ſtances of hunring. _, Mo 

$ 8, Weehave ſhewed already inthe fifr chapter of our 
firſt Booke, that Lovers of art onghr to ſtore up m their 
minde the perfe& Images of ail manner of things; tothe 
end thatthey might have them alwayesat hand, when any 
workes of Art are to be conferred with them. Here it 1s 
farthermore required, that all thoſe who meane toenter 
into a judicious confideration of matters of art, muſt by the 
means of theſe Images accuſtome their mind to ſach a live- 
ly repreſentation of what they lee expreſſed in the picture, 
as'ifthey ſaw the things themſelyes and not their reſem- 
blance onely. Theos, a moſt famous Painter, having made 
che picture of an armed man who ſeemed to runne moſt fu- 
riouſ]y on his enemies that depopulated the country round 
about, he did thinke 1t good not to proponnd the picture 
before he had provided a trumnetter to ſound an alarme 
ſomewhere hard by ; the trumpet therefore being heard, 
the picture was likewiſe brought forth ſuddenly at theſame 


inſtant. The ſend of the trumpet, ſayth A#lian*, poſſeſſed * Li.TT. var 
the phantaſtes of the ſpeFators with a more lively impreſſion Viſtcap.ult. 


of a man deſperately ſallzing out to ayd his Countvey. The 
moſt excellent Artificer conceived very wellthat the phan- 
taſte of the beholders would faſten ſooneſt upon ſuch are- 
preſentation, if it were firſt mooved by this dreadfallnoiſe 
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roexſpedt nothing elſe butan invaſion of armed and deſpe- 
ratly reſolved men. Phzleſtratus commendeth unto us this 
way of con{idering pictures : for when he goeth abor ro 
teach a young lad how to looke upon picures, Þ2 wiſherh 
* Tcomum ib. tim to take this courſe : Will you, good youth ayth he*, that 
I, Ii- mee difc OHY ſe about the ſe Thands a5 OHE OY ſhip, £OECm as if wee 
feels. did ſaile round about them in the ſbring-time, when Lephyrus 
refreſheth the Sea, gently ſtirring it with a coole blaſt of his 
ow-ne£ To theend therefore that you might willingly forget the 
ſhore, «ad that 32 might take all this to be the ſea:, not a ſwel- 
ling and beifterons one ;, neither altogether quiet and calme:; 
but a navigable ſea and filled with 4 good gale of winde ; behold, 

wee are embarked already, Ec. 
Mark here,I pray,hov; Philoſtratws,a man exceeding well 
{killed in theſe things, takerh the ſpectator along with him- 
ſelte a ſhip beord, willeth him forget the ſhore and view e- 
very ouegf the repreſented circumſtances asont of a ſhip ; 
eli2<ming thar his mind could nor apprehend the ſeveral! 
partsof the picture rightly, unlefſe with an imaginary pre- 
{ence it ſhould firft faile about, conferring the freſh and 
* newly conceived Images with the picture it ſelfe.So may ir 
likewiſe be inferred ont of this, thatthey are likely tojudge 
beſt of the reſemblance of many things, who have ſome- 
. times had the opportunitie to acquaint their eyes with the 
things themſelves. Ir 1s prettie indeed and much cond11e 
* 15h. X11, cing to this purpoſe, what Atherexs* relateth ; the comicall 
- Deipnoſoph.in Poer Antiphanes reading one of his comedies to Alexander, 
" ipſo ftztim found that he tooke but ſmall liking in the worke; where- 
ailivs fore, when A4/exapder ſhewed by his{lender attention that 
; he did not greatly affe&t his Poeme, Ir 1s altogether need- 
full, O King, fayd Aztiphanes, that aman whom theſelines 
ſhculd take, be well acquainted with the things, having of- 
ten 
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ten made his collation in the night-meerings of young roa- 
rers, ſometimes giving and ſometimes recc1ving good ſtore 
of blowes fora wench. 
$ 9. This frequent and attentive viewing of pictures 
engendreth in our rainde an undeceivable Facilitie of jud- 
ging : the laſt brood of great experience, as Dionyſ. Longiuns * 
calleth it. The beſt marke of 4 gracefwll elegancie conſiſteth in 
a certaine kinde of feeling wee can gine 10 account of, fayth 
Djozyſ. Halicarmaſſenſts *, ſo doth this ſame unexprejſrble fee- 
ling require great exercitation, aud a continuall inſtruction 
familiarly given by word of month : neither can Carvers and 
Painters, upleſſe perchance they have gotten great experience 
by exerciſing their ſight a good while about the workes of anci- 
ent Maſters. diſcerne thers eaſily : mo more can they aſſuredly 
ſay, naleſſe perchance they have recezved it by fame,this 3s Po- 
lycletus, this 3s Phidias, this 3s Alcamenes his worke : and 
againe, this is Polygnotus, this 3s Timanthes, this zs Par- 
rhaſjus þ/s hand. Seeing then that it 1s not for every man 
to underſtand the true propertie of that accurate Grace, 
which wee doe finde imprinted in every Arrificers worke, 
as an infallible Character of his peculiar veine and fpirit ; 
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itis likewiſe requiſite that wee ſhould ſtudy to atraine to 


this ſkill of diſcerning every one his manner of Art. Le# 
twins be never (0 like one unto another, (ayth Tulle *, the mo- 
ther for all that diſcerneth they by a meere conſuetude or accu- 
ſtomance of her eyes ;, and you ſhall in like manner be able to 
kzow the one from the other, if you doe but enure and accuſftome 
your eyes toit. Egges have ſuch 4 neere reſemblance one with 
enother, that their ſumilitude is turned into a proverbs ; yet doe 
wee heare #t reported that many at Delos, before it was ruined, 
feeding a multitude of hennes for eaine, were ſow-ll chilled in 
their trade as to know everyegee upon ſteht, diſtin!y telling 
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' hat henne bad laid it. Even as Muſicians therefore charge 
hem that would be ſkijled in harmony, to accuſtome their 
cares not ſo much as to goe by the leaſt diviſion in the 
tunes, and toſecke no other more accurate marke of har- 
mony ; fo mult all they rhar deſire to underſtand where- 
in the Grace of theſe workes doth conſiſt, ſtrdze to exer 
Ciſe their unexpreſſeble feeling to this exaGno(ſe with the exe 
pence of muchtimewith a continudll pracice,aud by the means 
q a ſecret paſſion no bodie can give any account of, ſayth Dio- 

zyſ. H Aicarnaſſeuſts * . Asit is not enough to take a ſingular 


delight in muſical ſongs, layth Botthins *, unleſſe we doe like- 


wiſe tearne the proportionable joyning of many voices into one: 
fo cannot skilfull men content themſelves ith @ bare contern- 


 plation of colonrs and figures. unleſſe they doe furthe 1710re Om 


ceive their peguliar propertics. 
$ 10. Asmany then as by a ſtudious ind daily exer- 
ciſe haveaccuſtomed their eyes to ſuch a ſure Facihtie in 
judging, uſe alway to ſhew their chiefeſt skill therein, that 
they docmoſt readily diſcerne originall pictures from the 
other that are copicd ; finding a perfect and natural force 
of gracc inthe originals , Whereas in the copies they can 
{cenorthing bur an unperfe& and borrowed comelinefie. 
Originals havein themſelves a natwrall grace and vigor, ſaith 
D1onyl. Halicarnafſenſis * , bt Copzes, though they attaine 
70 the hezeht off imitation.have alwazes ſomethine,which being 
ſtudied, doth not proceed ont of nature ; and Rhetoricians doe 
nt onely diſcerne Rhetoricians by this precept, but painters doe 
alfa by this rule diſtinguiſh Apelles his works from their works 
that imitate him. This is likewiſe theway for Statuaries, to 
finde out Polycletus hzs ſtatues : and for Carvers to know Phi- 
dias h75 77ages. It is moſt wonderfull , how quickely thoſe 
that have exerciſed their eyes,can know an originall from a 
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copy 3 whereas others that are unexperienced in theſe 
things cannot perceiveany difference. A copy doth alwayes 


ditfer from the originall, faych Diog. Lacrt. in Oneſicrito. 
nt may not be £oubted,but truih hath alwayes the better of imi- 


tation, layth Tully * : An zmitator doth never come ze the 

1ſt author. This is the nature of things : a femilitude com- 
methever far ſhort of that truth which 3s in the things them- 
fetves. ſayth Seneca the Rhetorician #. FPhatſoever is like 
unto another thing, C:yth Quintilian *, 7s nothing Weere ſo 
good as the thing it doth imitate. What we take for a pattern, 
containeth in it ſelfe the nature and true force of the things 
themſelves ; the imitation on the contrary is but counterfeit, 
aud forced to accommodate it ſelfe to another mans intent. Lis- 
bantus therefore ſpeaking of thoſe Artificers that doe ſuc- 
cesfully.exprefſe ancient ſtatues,doth not ſtick to affirme*, 
That the godshave beſtowed ſomething more upon them, 
than the natureofman 1s capable of. Painters repreſent 4 
faire and abſolnte face moſt commonly to the worſt , ſaith the 


younger Pliny *. Thoſe likewiſe that copy the moſt con- | 


ſammate pieces of excellent Maſters, can ſeldome doe it fo 
well,bur that perpetually rhey fallaway from the original. 
For 45 it is hard tout a ſtmilitude after the life,fayth theſime 
Pliny elſewhere*, /o 7s the z#tation of animitation much 
more hard ard difficult. © | 
$ 11. Thisfacilitie of jadging,as1t teacheth their ac- 
cuſtomed cycs to diſcerne betweene originals and copies ; 
ſo doth it likewiſe 1nable them to ſee the difference which 
15betweene antient and moderne workes. Nothing commen- 
deth piFures ſo much, fayth Quintilian * , as that authoritie 
given them by age, which no art can imitate. Allarenot of 
L. Mummius his minde, who was fo 1znorant m theſe buſt- 
neſles, that hee made no difference berweene old and new 
TH - | |WorKe* 
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 workes. For when he at the taking of Corinth, agreed with 


ſome men to bring a world of rare & antient pictures & ſta- 
rues into Italy;hee foretold them that undertooke the mat- 
ter, That they ſhould take heed of loſing any,which if they 
did,that they were then to reſtore new ones 1n ſtead of the. 
See Vell.Parerc. lib.I1. hiſt. cap.13. Butthis was his groſf- 
nefle. As for the other more refined and elegant men of 
thatand the following ages, they knew well enough what 
difference there was between old and new workemanthip, 
and how muchthepleaſantnefle of great and nimble wits 
is revived by theſe delightrſome antiquities. They held 
chem therefore in areverend admiration, eves 45 menwſe jo 
adore groves conſecrated for their antiquity, layth Quintil. * 

inwhich the great axd anticnt ſlumps do not Jo much draw our 


eyes with their pleaſant ſhew, as with a religiows horrour that 


* Þe perfect 


Orat. 


ftriketh the heart of the beholders. Tully declareth himſelte 
co have beene of that minde. Antiquity is In great eſtimati- 
0» with me, ſaych he *, neither doe I ſo much require what ſhe 
wapteth, as 1 doe commend what ſhee hath ; ſeeing T hold the 
things ſhe hath, farre better than the things ſhewanteth. And 


« 131.1114: againe in another place *, 1? s #0 eaſe thing to tel the cauſe 


ry 


why we are ſooxeſt of all by @ certaine kinde of loathing and ſa- 
cietie, abalienated from ſuch things as do at the firſt ſteht very 
much delight andwehemently ſtir our ſences. How much more 
flour ſhin are all things for their gayneſſe and variety in wew 
pifures than inold ones © Theſe things for all that, though wee 
are at the firſt very much taken with them, doe never delight ws 
L)ng. Whereas op the contrary in old piFures,we are moſt of all 


_ affeFed with their decaying horridneſſe. Obſerve here in the 


meane time, that orher Authors, though Tully thinketh it 
an hard matter, alledgea double reaſon of this reſpe&t wee 
heare the antient workes. | Dionyl. Halycarnaſſenſis giverh 
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us one reaſon , when he maintaineth* , That the antient 
pictures in a wonderfull ſimplicity of colours drew thcir 
chieteſt commendation from a more accurate and gracefull 
deſighe. The new pictures on the contrary being but care- 
leſly deſigned, ſtood moſt of all upon the manifold mixture 
of their colours, and upon an atfectation of light and ſha- 
dowes. See Themiſtins alſo, Orar. de Amic.where he tou- 
cherh the very ſame point. The other reaſon ſcemes to flow 
out of the former : for as the firlt reaſon preferreth the an- 
tient workes before the new, in regard of their graceful-- 
nes, ſo doth the ſecond attribute unto the old workes a cer- 
taine kinde of majeſty, yet ſo, that it was their ſimplicitie 
made them majeſtical.Porph. ſa;zth*, That thenew images 
of the gods are admired for the dignity of the work, but the 
ancient are reverenced for the fimplicity of the worke, 
as being more ſutaÞie ro the majeſty of the gods. Panſanias 
Ikewife * ſpeaking of Dxdalus, fayth thar his works were 
not very handſome to looke on, but that there was in them 
a certaine kinde of divine majeſty which did become them 
very much. Siljus Itahcus * doth alſo note this pecahar 
property in the antient images of gods, That they kept 4s yet 
the ecdhead beſtowed upon the by art. As many therfore as had 
_ uſed theireyes to ſuch fights, did eafily diſcernethe old 

works fromthe new:{o was there good reaſon they ſhould 
| laborto attain to this faculty of judging, becauſe theImpo- 


{tors and Cheaters were wonderful buſy in thoſe rimes,and 


» it wasan ordinary practiſe of many to couzen the unskiltul 
buyers with a counterfeit ſhew of antiquitie. See Phxdr. 
L.v.Fab.in prol.See Martial likewiſe, hb.vni. Epigr.6 & 3 4. 

$ 12. Seeing therefore that the ſayd conſuetude or 


accuſtomance of our eyes doth ſo much enable us, as that 


weecan upon the firſt viev7 readily diſcerne origmall pi- 
; ctures 
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Ctures from Copies, and antient workes from moderne;we 
might be very well farished,cſteeming the daily practice of 
a curious eve to be the chietett meanes whereby we do at- 
caine roſuch a facihrie of judging : but that the king Theo- 
dericus propoundeth unto us anorher meanes, which being 
added tothe former exerciſe, 1s likely to quicken our judg- 
ment munch more, and to encdue it with a molt ready and 
untallible facility of judging. Theodericus h1s words are 
taken out of a Writ dire&cd to the Preſident of Rome, a- 
bour the chuſing of a ſuthcient Surveyor or Architect:The 


* reputation of the Koman fabricke, ſayth he ©, ought to have 


an expert Archite@ : that this wonderfull colleGFion which is 
within the walls mieht be ſuccenred by diltgence, and that the 
oderne face of the worke might ve well contrived and ordered. 
For ont largeſſe doth not faile in this ſtudy, but that we reſolve 
torenw antieut workes . by ſupplying thezr defe@s,and ta at- 
tyre new workes with the glory of antiquitie. Tree things ther- 
fore doreguire a moſt skilfiull man, leſt among ſo muy moſt in- 


 eenious antient things , he himſelfe ſeeme Iihe unto the zmetall 


they are made of;and ſhew himſelfe nncapable of what cnunine 


Antiquity made palpable in them. Let him therefore reade the 
books of the Antients,and take ſome leiſure to improve himſelf, 


leſt he be found to know I: (ſe than thoſe in whoſe place he 3s ſub- 


ftetuted, 


It wasa moſt worthy care this King tooke,to ſee the or- 
naments of the ciry every where renewed, and yet 1s It 
more, that he would not neglect ro give his advice, how a 
Skilfull overſeer of antiquiries ſhould fit himſelfe better to 
thecharge he was toundergoe. Let him reade the Bookes of 
the Antients, layth he, and draw further inſtrution out of 


them. ITtisrightir ſhonld be ſo: for as wee ſhewed in the 


rſt chapter of thisour third Booke, that no Artificer may 
' - over 
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ever hope toattaine to the perfection of thele arts, unleſfe 
he be thorowly inſtiueted with all manner of arts and ſc1- 
cnces; even ſo muit we fay here the ſameof lovers of Art, 
rhat they mult be filled with great varietie of learning. It 
may be very well, that an unlearned lover of art ſhould ap- - 
prehcndand diſcerhethe Artiticers sk1l, out of hiz defigne, 
colours,and ſuch like things, delighting himſelte eſpecrally 
in theſe parts of picture : but much further he cannot go; 1t 
belongeth onely tothem that are learned 1:dced,to judge 
moreover of the invention, toconſider wherher every fi- 
ure hath his due place, and bee infpired with, ſuch lively 
paſſions as the preſent occaſion of the repreſented hiſtorie 
requireth. Without this purifying of our wit,enriching of 
our memory, enabling of our judgement, inlarging of our 
conceit, which 1s commonly called by the nameof learning, 
weſhall never be able toundexſtand the drift of an hiſtori- 
call invention aright, and it may be we ſhall approve of ma=- 
ny 1mpertinenctes commitred againſt the nature of the Ar- 
ent. The Ancients beſides all this, as we have fhewed 


beforein the 6 Section of this preſent Chaprer, inform and 


direct our judgements in chetrue way of judging; &, which 
i5more yct, there are ſcattered heere and there in their 
workes ſuch compleat deſcriptions of beauty as may ſerve 
to worke after andtojudge by. Bur of this point , which 
perchance may ſeeme ſomewhat paradoxicall, wehave ſtu- 
died elſewhere to give ſufficient proofe. 

h$ 13. What wehaveſaydalready.may ſerve for an in- 
troduction intoa fetled way of judging, and wee would 
willmgly end with this,if wee had nor.ſomething to ſay. a- 
bout the by-workes, commonly called Pazerga in the anti- - 
ent Greeke and Latine Authors. Parerga are called ſuch 
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things, fayth Quintilian *, as are. added ta the workefor to * Lib. 11, 
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Z adorne it. Pliny doth likewiſe expreſſe thelame :  Protoge- 
# Lsb.XxXv, nes, ſay th he *,, when he painted at Athens i# the porch of Mi- 
£4, 10. 1erva's Temple that famous JÞup called Paralus, with another 
_ fhipcalledHermonis, þ2 added alſo many other little Gallizs 
7 among the things which painters cell Paxerga. Galen hath a 
| *L#. XI, morelarge expreſſion : Good workememn, laytin ne * » #ſe to 
| aeuſuparthe zghe ſome Parergon or by worke for a document of their Art, 
- /agg pO upon the bolts and ſhields : oftentimes alſo doe they m1ke upon 
om © the ſwordbilts and Thott pots, ſome little amazes over and 
above the uſe of the worke, - expreſs ine Ivy branches. Cypreſſe 
trees, tendz-ls of a Vine, and other ſuch like devices. Philo- 
oo Lb ſtrarus * ſeemeth to call theſe additions, Sweet ſeaſonings of 
L, in Tiſta- prpare, Bur becauſe thc Artificers goe over theſe workes 
torih, {hgbrly and with a light hand, ſos ic that we doelikewife 
| for rhe moſt part examine chem morenegligently. We con- 
- * Cur Pythia (GJey the by-works of workemen but ſlenderly,fayth Platarch*®, 
-_ rnb for they ſtudy onely to be leaſant i in many of them ; neither doe 
ml 2 4 oy they alwayes avoyd in them what 3s to ſmall purpo F- and ſuper- 
*  fluows. If wedoefinde inthe meane while, That the Ar- 
rificers hit the rrae force and facilitie of grace better in 
theſe ſudden things than in the worke it ſelfe, yet muſt wee 
never be ſo inconſiderate in our judgement, as to preferre 
the by-work before the work : Protogezes his example may 
reach us, how nmch the indiſcretion of ſach ſpectators dif- 
courageth the Artificer, Among many excellent Donaries 
that did adorne the city Rhodes, the picture of Jalyſus was 
much renowmed ; a painted Satyr alſo ſtanding neere apyl- 
lar, whereupon the picture of a Partridge was to be ſeene. 
The picture of the partridge being newly hung chere,d. eW 
the eyesof all ſorts ofmen {0 + that chemoſt excellent 
piqure of Jelyſws grew contemptible, and no body did any 


moreregard it, Fefagones therefore finding _—_— 
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another company of unadviſedly and impertinently jud- 
Jing Spectators made Zenxis likewiſe cry onr, 
1heſs men commend the mud of our 


Art. See Lucian mn : 
Z enxide. 
£ 
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V -exed, thar the by-worke ſhould be preferred before the 
worke ir ſelfe , having atked leave of the Church-wardens, 
1d pur out the bird. See $1rabo, [ih. X IV, Geograph. Such 
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